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“BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER. - 





_ HUSHED in Naturé’s lullaby 
Lo, the old year drifts away, 
With a sifent exequy oe 
O’er the joys:of. yesterday. 
Buried fathoms deep are’ they 
*Neath the hours that heavy lie, 
Somber, wraith like, cold and gray, 
Hushed in Nature’s Injigby. 





_Hushed in Nature’s lullaby 
Q@ne more year is born to-day. 
All the whispering breezes sigh 
Promises of joys that may 
Prove but phantoms to betray. 
Longing hopes that fruitless He, 
As the slow hours fade away, 
Hushed in Nature’s lullaby. | 


Hushed in Nature’s lullaby. , 
All that is shall be some day ; 
And new Worlds, mysteriously 
Wrought front out the world’s decay, ° 
Drifting through the enipyreal_ way. 
Naught shall dream of what may lie, 
Under Time’s relentless sway, 
Hushed in Nature’s lullaby, 
New Your Crry. 
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18 THE MOBROE DOC DOCTRINE MORAL? 
BY PROF, aoupwax SMITH. 





; a DO thin tick ts Ne se 

_ thoughts about the Monroe Doctrine. They are those of 
; an Englishman who left England far too late in life to 
“have any other country, ard regards above everything 
her interests and het honor, while he believes that her 
-interests and her honor alike bid her limit her claims by 
~ ‘moderation and her aspirations by the extent of her real 
power. It is my settled conviction that true policy 
~ would -lead Great Britain to retire, territorially and 
politically, from.this hemisphere, to bless the union of 
all her offepring who dwell in it, and to be content to 
ciltivate their good will and enjoy the benefit of their 
trade, I believe that Chatham, if he were now alive, 
» vould think the same. He sought, not imperial dreams 
and shadows, but genuine and substantial power, such 

as Great Britain would derive from ‘assured friendship 
with the whole American portion of her race, 

People in general now. know more dbout the Monroe 
Doctrine than they did a month ago. They know that. it 
— two articles, distinct tho cognate : one closing 

this continent against European colonization ; the other 


. Closing it against the political interference of European. 


powers. Whit has not heretofore been so clearly per- 
ceived is that in forbidding European interference’ with 
the South American Republics on the ground that-it 


* would .be a- manifestation of an unfriendly disposition. 


_ toward the United States, Monroe claimed ‘for the 
” United States a tutelary power. With existing Earopean 


colonies or dependencies in this hemisphere he disclaims ° 


way. intention of interfering, and it is needless to day 
that in to these hé would not have asserted a tute- 
lary position for thé United States. Canada and French 
Guiana ‘have their titelary power in the empires to 
they respectively belong. There is not a word in 
8. Message suggestive of American sagrandize- 
ment. . 
Is there anything monstrous or imnibral in the.cou- 


ception of a tutelage exercised by a powerful State over. 
there is not, . 


weak States desirous of protection? Surely 
provided ‘the authority is exercised bona fide, and in the 


interest not of the protector but of the protected. Eu-. 


rope is organized under its great powers, which exercise 


ternational law, 
* for seventy years without encountering any definite pro- 


not; ‘like ‘Reddix conclave of jolt powers ; but it is 
organized, provisionally at least, under the one “ 


_power that it has. 


It is said that the Monroe Doctrine is not a part of*in- 
It has, however, been béfore the world 


tést from the Governments of other nations or from the 
great.writers on international law.” It was sigvally ap- 
plied in the case. of M 
attempted. political interferetice: there. International 
law, whére there is no international legislatufe or tri- 
bunal, is a vague conception, and it is difficult’ to say 
what is or what is not a part of.it, Was it undér any 


* statute or ordinance of international law that Great 


Britain interfered in the settlement of the succession to 
the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, in the settlement of 
Greece, in the _settlement of the Danubian principalities, 
and in various other questions concerning countries not 
under her jurisdiction? Isher practical protectorate of 
Turkey, or her present coercion of its Government, for- 


‘mally authorized by any work on international jurisdic- 


tion? Whether it is right ina " general way that the 
strong should help the weak, or that the weak should 
look to the protection of the string; are points which we 
hardly need have recourse to Grotius and Wheaton to 
determine. 

Canada is self-governed. She’ pays the mother country 
& mere nominal allegiance, submitting to nope.of its 
laws or requisitions, not even to its law respecting copy- 
tight. Her Minister of Justice the other day told the 


British in pretty bluff terms that they must not expect: 


their interests to be consulted in Canadian legislation. 
She claims the right to make her own comnuiercial treaties, 
and in other matters. to, negotiate on her own account. 
She is in all eesential respects an independent commu- 
nity ; yet she remains under a tutelary power, to which, 
whenever she deenis her rights or interests are threat- 
ened, she has recourse for -protection. Why has not 
Venezuela morally a right to do the same? 

Great Britain has no settled design of aggrandizément 
on this continent. . That shé has such a design and is pur- 
suing it by ru*’ «encroachment in Venezuela orelse- 
where is a susp~ioa which may at once be laid aside. 
Such a policy 's possible to Russia, whose counsels are 
secret and unchanging.’*It is not possible to a country 
like England, where power is always passing from one 
political party, to another, and everything must be done 
in the'light of day: On the other hand, Great Britain 


may unconsciously and from mere inability to realize _ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 


her own transatlantic attitude present a false appear- 
ance of aggression. The military and naval station which 
she is establishing at Esquimault is not meant to threaten 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, yet as a matter 
“of fact it does; and the military and naval officers of 
the United States are naturally calling ipon the Govern- 
ment forthe means of arifiing the coast. In the same way 
the claim of. terri Venezuela is made, we may be 
sure, without any ul 
or territorial kind. Yet it naturally disturbs the neigh- 
borhood as being apparently the entering wedge of a 
great and ambitious power. © It is mot unlikely that Mr. 
Chamberlain's Imperialist manifestoes may have helped 
to generate the gaseous atmosphere in which this explo- 
sion has occurred. He and the-other Imperial Fédera- 
tionists, entranced by their glorious “ dream,” fail to see 
that the dreani of a ubiquitous British Empire, sustained 
by almighty ironclads, has more charms for them than 
it can have for the rest of the world. 

All this talk of war’ p simply sickening. «Those who 
indulge in it know is not the faintest chance 
of their ever having to-go under fire. Unfortunately, it 
is not withouteffect. It tears opén wounds which were 
fast healing, and' widens a breach between, the two sec- 
tions of thé ‘race whith a long peace, commercial inter- 
course and social amalgamation haddlmost closed, 
When an-international question arises, claims on each 


side. niust be plainly stated and firmly,pressed by those’ 


« who are responsible'for the interests and honor Of the 
nations. 


will'owe her security from ‘aggression to the 


the United States, When a question about’ 
not supposed 


Eero 
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Strenuous argument is the order of the day ; 
-but nothing can excuse insult, which is invariably the 
mark of a blackguard and, generally, that of a coward. 
Only from this source. contemptible as it is, can any-feal: 


_, danger of war arise, ‘Letthe nations concerned in the . 
- dispute, « hile they"do re gaa i, acca ae 
ah enth wile oe. 


ico when.the French Emperor ~ 


rintention either of a political 


bat — 
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THE CHURCHES: IN-1895. 


The Chief E¢clesiastical Events. 


‘A YEAR OF PROSPERITY. 


FULL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The Story of the Year as Descvibed by Prominent 
Men in the Various Churches. 


ADVENTISTS ; 
President OFA. Olsen. 
BAPTISTS: 
H. L: WaypAnp, pw. 
Profs James A. Hows, D.D., 
R. Dg Baptiste, D.D., 
A. H. Lewis, D.D. 
CHRISTIANS: 
J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., Editor of The Herald-of asx IAb- 
erty. 
CONGREGATIONABISTs ; ~ 
A. H. Quint, D.D, 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST; 
B. B. Trier, D.D. 
DUNKARDS: far 
Elder J..H, Moore, Editor of The Gospet Messenger. 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 
The Rev. S. P. SPrenG, Editor of The Evangetical Messenger, 
_ The Rev. H?B. Harrziar, Editor of The Pbangelicdl. 
FRIPNDS: 
Rorvus M. Jonks, Editor of The American Friend. 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD: 
The Rev. Paux Intron, 
JEWS: 
The Rev. A. S, IsaAcs, Editor of The Jewish Messenger. 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: r 
*F. D. Richagns, Historian. 
LUTHERANS: 
Prof. H. E. Jacons, D.D, 
MENNONITES: 
Elder A. B. Kous, Editorot The Herald of Truth. 
METHODISTS : " - 
Bishop D. A; Goopse.y, D.D., 
E.E. Hoss, D.D., Editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
D. 8S. Srepnens, D.D., Editor of The Methodist Recorder, 
Bishop B. T. Tanner, D,D. 
MORAVIANS: 
The Rev. G. T. Kiva&. 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
W.H. ROBERTS, D.D., Stated Clerk of General Assembly, 
C. R. HEMPHILL. D.D., Moderator of General Assemb'y, 
Pres. J. L. GoopkwicatT,D.D., 
A. G. Wauace, D:D:, Second Clerk of General Assembly, 
J. W. Sprout, D.D., Editor of The Reformed Presbyterian. 


Dean Groraz Hovaszs, D.D. 
REFORMED BCT IES: 
Joun B Drury, D.D;. Editor’of The Christian Intelligencer, 
James I. Goon, D.D., 
Prof. Henry E. Doser, D.D. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS: 
The Rev, Aucustus P. Doruz, Editor of The Catholic World 
Magazine. 
SALVATION ARMY: 
Major T.C. MARSHALL. &« 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 
M. R. Drury, D.D., of The Religious Telescope. 
UNITARIANS : 
EDWARD EVERETT Hause, D:D., Chairman of the National 
Council. 
UNIVERSALISTS+ 
I. M: Atwoon, D.D., President, Canton Theologieal School, 


THE ADVENTISTS. 


"BY ELDER Q. A. OLSENY 
Prealecat of the Seventh Day 48e Adventist Générai Conference. 


‘Tue different bodies of the the Adventists have made rea- 


‘ sonable-progtess the Past year, and altho as nearly sepa- 


fated on most points of faith as-are religious organiza- 
‘tions in general, they are a unit in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the doctrine of the personal sécond coming 


of Christ. 


The Seventh-day Adventists,’ While holding. many 
points in common with most denominations, consider as 
especiaily important the doctrine of Christ’s near return, 
without setting the time for the event, and practice and 
teach tlie observance of the* seventh day of the week. 
They cite. as authority for such observance, the Fourth 
Commandment, which, they claim, requires the observ- 
difice ‘of ‘the’seventh day of each wepk, and gives permis- 
_sion for’work upon the other six days. The statutcs in 
‘many, States stand in contradiction to shis permission, in 
consequence of which there have occurred in this coun- 
ty-one prosecutions of our members 
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for performing ordinary labor on the first day of the 
week, and this too, as was shown, without their having 
disturbed others. Thirty-nine convictions were secured, 
resulting in an aggregate of 1,161 days’ confinement in 
jail, 541 days in the chain-gang, and in fines imposed 
amounting to more than $1,500. These prosecutions oc- 
curred in the following-pamed States and Provinces: 
Illinois, Tenhessee, Maryland, Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas, Ontario, Manitoba. 

We can here mention only two points of special inter- 
est in connection with our work the past year: 

Since the close of our General Conference last March, 
ninety-nine missionaries have been sent from this coun- 
try, going to twenty-six different localities in foreign 
lands, Increased activities in foreign missionary work 
have not detracted from the interests of the work in 
the home field. Heeding the great commission to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel, never proves 
detrimental to Christian work in any respect or manner. 

A new impetus has been given to our educational 
work, Several new schools and three colleges, includ- 
ing a medical missionary college, have been opened. 
Also a large tract of valuable land bas been purchased, in 
a favorable location in the South, for an industrial echool 
for colored people. A very encouraging feature in con- 
nection with our general educational work is the atten- 
tion that is being given to training in practical industry. 
The proper exercise of mind and body develops and 
strengthens all the powers. This manual-training feat- 
ure of education is creating much enthusiasm throughout 
the denomination. 

I consider the outlook for the coming year as decidedly 
favorable. 

BaTTLeE CREEK, MICH. 


THE BAPTIST BODIES. 
THE RBGULAR BAPTISTS (WHITE), 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
of “The Exaininer.” 





AMONG the eminent men who have died should espe- 
cially be named A. J. Gordon, our evangelical prophet, 
John A, Broadus, exegete, theologian, preacher and 
teacher of preachers, both of whom died in the prime of 
life, and A. C. Kendrick, our Hellenist, who died far past 
fourscore. 

The great educational event has been the prodigious 
growth of the University of Chicago, which, founded in 
1890, has attained an endowment of. eight or nine mil- 
lion dollars, illustrating the truth of the Hebrew adage— 
**Men will praise thee when thou doest well to thyself.” 
The college that needs money has very hard work to get 
it ; but after it has $5,000,000, people tumble over each 
other in the race to put in the next million. Its success 
in gathering students and eminent instructors has been 
not less marked. Brown University has 859 students; 
but the money is—not. 

In a good many of our colleges there have been 
changes of presidents. Colby University has lost Whit- 
man and has got Butler. Colgate University has got 
Smith, who is a young man, as is the vogue to-day. Hill 
resigns at Rochester, but the citizens offer the university 
$250,000 if he will remain. Columbian University has 
secured Whitman. The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary has put Whitsitt in the chair left vacant by 
the death of Broadus. 

In our foreign missions there has been no very marked 
event, except the peril which came to our missionaries 
in Western China from mob violence; but all escaped 
with life. The year ’95 closes with a deplorable falling 
off in receipts, with foreboding of most calamitous re- 
sults. 

In home missions, the most marked feature is the co- 
operation which was consummated in a conference last 
May at Hampton Roads, the object of which is the union 
of Baptists, Northern and Southern, and of the colored, 
for the evangelization of the Southern Negroes. The 
expense is to be divided between the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the Domestic Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and the white and 
colored State conventions. The plan promises great 
success. The purpose is to have the colored people bear 
an increasing share of the expense of the work. 

The most interesting mission of the Southern Baptists 
is that in Cuba, where the Rev. A. J. Diaz is doing a 
work that has not been surpassed since the Reformation. 
He has gathered churches numbering probably 3,000 
members, and has distributed I know not how many 
copies of the Scripture. During the prevalence of the 
yellow fever, his people remained at the post of duty and 
ministered to thesick. A third of thechurch died ; but 
they fell in the arms of victory for Christ. 

And now, with signal wisdom and humanity, Mr. Diaz 
has organized seven hospitals in the section which is the 
seat of war, each hospital with an attendan: physician, 
two Christian women nurses and ten men helpers. The 
Spanish Government has formally recognized the work. 
God may bring a great blessing for Cuba out of the war. 

The Baptist Publication Society has extended its work 
to England, Germany and Sweden. It is putting up a 
new building in Philadelphia at a cost of $130,000, to in- 
clude the mechanical part of its work. Its new secre- 
tary, Dr. A. J. Roland, has entered on his work with 
every prospect of large success, Jn its chapel] car de- 
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partment it stands quite unsurpassed, Four cars sre 
now in service and two more are in prospect. These 
cars carry the Gospel to destitute towns along the lines 
of the roads in sparsely settled districts and have planted 
many churches and Sunday-schools, 

The work of the young people dmong the denomina- 
tion has been marked. Probably 12 000 were present at 
the Baptist Young People’s Union Convention in Balti- 
more ; and there are very many Baptists in the Christian 
Endeavor. Just at present a movement is on foot to 
establish a Southern Baptist Young People’s Union, 
which is perhaps to be regretted as introducing a sectional 
element ; but, on the other hand, if the Baptist Young 
People from all over the country were to assemble, what 
city could entertain them ; what hall would hold them ; 
what voice would reach them ? 

The Young People’s Union has great promise of form- 
ing in the young people the habit of systematic labor and 
benevolence. 

The Baptist Congress met at Providence. The Congress 
has come to stay. I donot suppose the doubting Thom- 
ases are reassured ; but it bas the enthusiastic support 
of the more intelligent and progressive element. It has 
established the principle that questions of denominational 
policy and interpretation can be discussed without aman 
having to go outside the denomination ; that there is a 
breathing place indoors. 

I think that the religious interest among us is not less 
than in former years. The number of evangelists who 
are helping pastors is very large. 

The Baptists have never been wanting in readiness to 
respond to every invitation looking tuward Christian 
unity. While there are some among them who do not 
recognize other Christian bodies as Churches, yet a 
majority, especially at the North, believe that all evan- 
gelical Churches are Churches of Christ, tho with some 
irregularities in their constitution. But they have taken 
little interest in the recent proposals looking toward a 
union based upon the “ quadrilateral”; and, however 
much interest they might take, they have no recognized 
body warranted to speak for them, since each church is 
independent, their great societies being merely agents 
for carrying forward certain forms of benevolent work. 
They could in no event take part in any movement 
which would recognize the sprinkling of unconscious 
babes or of adults as New Testament baptism. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE FREE BAPTISTS. 


BY PROF. JAMES A. HOWE, D.D.,, 
Of Cobb Divinity School. 








The past year has been one of denominational progress 
and encouragement. The churches have been in a 
healthful religious state, and have received a large per 
cent. of additions. By the aid of evangelists and by the 
labors of devoted pastors many of the smaller and some 
of the larger churches have fanned the sacred flame to a 
white heat, and experienced revivals that have made the 
year memorable. 

But this has not been attended by a perceptible in- 
crease of the denomination as a whole; for Free Bap- 
tists are largely a rural people, having churches in but a 
few large cities. The ceaseless flow of country life into 
the city means for them, therefore, the dispersion of 
Israel. Hence if, at the end of any year, they number as 
many as at the beginning, that has been a year of acces- 
sions and prosperity. For ascore of years it bas been 
found that annually about twenty-five Free Baptists min- 
isters are called hence; and whatis curious about their 
removal is that they die at the average age of sixty-seven 
years. To this law, for law it may be called, the last twelve 
months have borne testimony. But of those who, in 
that time, have fallen asleep, the one shining mark was 
the Rev. J. L. Phillips, M.D., D.D., a brilliant, enthusi- 
astic Christian spirit, beloved by all who knew him, and 
known and now lamented by many in America, England 
and India. 

Devotion to the cause of missions may or may aot be 
the sign of a standing ora falling Church ; but tested 
by it the Free Baptist Church of the past year must be 
pronounced to have been in a secure state. For a debt 
of many months’ duration has been swept away, the full 
missionary corps has been maintained, and the direct 
contributions of the churches, as compared with those 
of ten years ago, have shown an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. The denomination has taken an advanced posi- 
tion in respect to the education of its ministry, by de- 
claring that candidates for license must come up toa 
certain grade of scholarship, and candidates for ordina- 
tion to a still higher grade. This has been made feasible 
for those shut out of attendance at school, by means of 
the Correspondence School provided for just such needs. 

Among the most auspicuous events in the history of 
the Free Baptists for the past twelve months, many 
would not hesitate to declare that the occupancy of the 
just completed Roger Williams Hall, by Cobb Divinity 
School, should be reckoned as the first. It is true that by 
reason of the tone of life thus secured, and some corre- 
sponding works, the opening of a summer theological 
institute and the connecting with itself of a Bible Train- 
ing school, Cobb Divinity School has, within a year, 
doubled the extent of its influence, 

Here, algo, should be noted the fact that Bates College, 
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in the fall, welcomed to her class-rooms her’ largest 
Freshman class, and the largest in the State as well. In 
view of this increase of patronage and work, and of the 
crying needs of the treasury, it is to be regretted that 
Bates cannot report a year of exceptionally large gifts to 
her productive funds, The recent modifications of the 
old polity of the denomination have been attended with 
gratifying results. The General Conference now has di- 
rect charge of the Free Baptist missionary and educa- 
tional interests. By means of an executive committee, 
at any time in session, with the help of one itinerant 
agent, a consolidation of sections, unity of vounsel, co- 
operation in effort, and efficiency in executing desired 
measures, have at last been secured. 

Free Baptists have not assumed exclusively to be, or 
exclusively to have control of, the kingdom of God on 
earth. Called to serve that kingdom, and to bear testi- 
mony to its tssential truths, they have remembered that 
Christ has other sheep not of this fold ; and they have 
almost concluded that it is not their mission to gather 
his scattered sheep into the one fold, but rather to feed 
that flock over which God has made them overseers. 
They have proved that the Baptists are unwilling to unite 
together on the only possible basis of unity, that of full 
Christian toleration. The fraternal overtures of the Con- 
gregationalists for a union with them on that platform, 
Free Baptists were not prepared to receive. By a vote 
of General Conference in October it was deemed not to 
be beneficial to continue a discussion of this question, 
and it was relegated to a better day. 

L&wisTox, ME. 


THE COLORED BAPTISTS. 


BY R. Dg BAPTISTE, D.D. 








The numerical increase of the Colored Baptists in the 
United States is indeed remarkable, and is an interest- 
ing feature in the religious progress of the race. But to 
be rightly apprehended and appreciated, their growth 
should not be viewed only from the point of increased 
denominational numbers ; of course, that included, the 
consideration should embrace all lines of improvement 
that mark the development of the Negro race in America. 

The Baptists are promivent and important factors of 
all that the race exbibitsof progress at present, in moral 
and intellectual culture, or in industrial acquirements, 
and their resultant accumulations. The Colored Baptists 
believe it to be their mission to make disciples and teach 
them to observe all things, whatsoever Christ has com- 
manded. They therefore set themselves to convert and 
train in Christian character, and a healthy development 
of manhood and citizenship, the people as far as they 
reachthem, The progress made by them along these lines 
impresses the mind more deeply and favorably by taking 
a retrospect view of the starting point in the past, from 
the view point attained at the present. 

Beginning under the darkness of the night of slavery, 
with its rigid restriction of privileges t> the race, and 
the prohibition to the slaves of learning to read even the 
holy Word of God, the history of the Colored Baptists 
is not a matter of ample records, at least, not till since 
the era of the emancipation of the race. But early in 
the period of the Revolutionary War the conversion of a 
Negro slave, George Lile by name, under the preaching 
of a white Baptist minister, the Rev. Mat'hew Moore, in 
Burke County, S. C., and by this minister baptized, and 
by the white church of which he was pastor, this con- 
verted slave, being licensed to preach, by some means 
found a piace in the records of those times. Thus we 
have the meager data of the beginning of the Colored 
Baptist ministry in the United States. The preaching of 
George Lile was attended with the blessing of God. He 
visited Savannah, Ga., and preachei the Gospel to his 
people there. Many were converted under his mia- 
istry. Andrew Bryant, one of his converts, began to 
preach the Word to his dark-skin brethren and some 
whites who gathered to hear him. Beiag successful in 
winning souls, he organized his colored brethren into 
the First African Baptist Church, of Savannah, Ga., in 
1788. Thus we have a record for the beginning of Col- 
ored Baptist Churches in the United States. Lile went 
to Jamaica, British West Indies, and preached to his 
brethren there, who like himself were slaves there, and 
more than five hundred were converted by his personal 
minis‘ry, and under his labors and supervision of other © 
preachers thousands were converted and Baptist 
churches were organized in different parts of the Island. 
It is of record that he was the first to begin Nonconform- 
ist evangelical mission work in Jamaica. But Andrew 
Bryant and his brethren of the First African Baptist 
Church of Savannah, Ga., had *‘ hard trials, great trib- 
ulation ” of ‘‘bonds and imprisonment ” in those early 
days of their service of the Lord. Andrew, and his broth- 
er Sampson, who was converteda year after him, became 
fellow-laborers in the Gospel. ‘‘ These poor, defenseless 
slaves met with much opposition from the rude and 
merciless white people, who under various pretenses in- 
terrupted their worship, and otherwise treated them in 
a barbarous manner. They were twice imprisoned, and 
they, with fifty others, without much ceremony, were 
severely whipped, Audrew was inhumanly cut, and bled 
abundantly ; but while under their lashes he held up his 
hands and told his persecutors that he rejoiced not only 
to be whipped, but would freely suffer death for the 
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cause of Christ. The design of these unrighteous pro- 
ceedings against these poor innocent people was to stop 
their religious worship and meetings.” So the Colored 
Baptists found, ‘‘ through great tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom.” But ‘‘ the blood of the mar- 
tyrs was the seed of the Church,” for the First African 
Baptist Church, of Savannah, has in late years numbered 
4,000 members on her roll; and, next to ‘‘ Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle” Baptist Church, London, England, is said to 
be the largest evangelical Christian Church in the world. 

Thus, from 1 minister in 1787 and 1 church in 1788, 
statistics of Colored Baptists show that in 1894 there 
were 10,119 ordained ministers, 13,138 churches, and 
1,604,210 church members ; that during the year of that 
enumeration 77,183 persons were baptized into fellowship 
in those churches on a profession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ as tieir personal Savior. 

Reported statistics for 1895 show that there are or- 
dained ministers, 12,883; churches, 13,595 ; baptisms 
during the year, 88,275; church members, 1,687,526. 
The gain in church members over last year is 37,900. 

Their State and district organizations are: State asso- 
ciations and conventions, 18; State Sunday-school con- 
ventions, 14; State women’s conventions, 13; district 
associations, 443. Money expended for eiucation, $41,- 
897; money expended for missions, $35,320 ; money ex- 
pended for miscellaneous purposes, $210,794 ; the value 
of church property, $11,656 2381. : 

The number of Sunday-schools is 10,485 ; teachers and 
officers, 44,144 ; scholars, 545,849 ; the number of schools 
and colleges, 55 ; of this number 44 are controlled exclu- 
sively by Colored Baptists. The number of teachers is 
272; number of students, 6,484 ; number of ministerial 
students, 422; number of periodicals, 32. The Regular, 
or Missionary Baptists, number more members than all 
other denominations among the colored people of this 
country. Their home and foreign mission work shows 
signs of reviving interest. The consolidation of the For- 
eign Mission Convention, the National Convention and 
the National Educational Convention into one body, 
with three departments of work under three boards of 
management, was effected this year. The name of the 
copsclidated body is the National Baptist Convention. 

The New England Baptist Missionary Convention and 
the Baptist African Mission Convention have agreed 
upon a co-op2rative union in foreign mission work. If 
all these general organizations for missionary and edu- 
cational work would consolidate, and thus unite all the 
Colored Baptist forces into one body, it would do much 
to make economical and efficient the missionary and 
educational work of the Colored Baptists in the United 
States. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS, 


BY A. H. LEWIS, D.D. 





Since 1882 the Seventh-day Baptists have given special 
attention to the circulation of literature concerning the 
Sabbath and the Sunday. Many results of this work are 
already in hand. To facilitate and enlarge this work 
their publishing house was removed to Piainfield, N. J., 
in January, 1895, and new plans are being perfected for 
extending this Sabbath reform work. They have an 
‘‘exhibit” at Atlanta, from which literature is being 
widely distributed. Foreign missions in China and 
Holland have been vigorously maintained, and special 
evangelistic work has been increased on the home fields 
during the year. Their ancient church at Mill Yard, 
London, having lost its pastor by death, W. C. Daland, 
of Rhode Island, is to succeed to that charge ut an early 
day. The Seventh-day Baptists have three colleges with 
vigorous life and well sustained. The increasing agita- 
tion of the Sunday question, the confused and discordant 
elements which enter into the efforts for and against it, 
and the increasing disregard for Sunday are looked upon 
by Seventh-day Baptists as evidence of a hastening re- 
action in favor of the return of thoughtful Protestant 
Christians to the observance of the Sabbath. A promi- 
nent factor in this preparation for reaction is the atti- 
tude which the Roman Catholic Church has assumed 
toward the Sabbath and the Sunday within the year. 
The annual conference of the Seventh-day Baptists in 
August, 1895, was one of unusual spiritual power. 

PUAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE CHRISTIANS. 


BY J, J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., 
Editor of “‘ The Herald of Gospel Liberty.” 











THE year 1895, among the Christians, has been one 
marked by a continuance of the activity in church build- 
ing, not long ago inaugurated. 

There is also an increasing ambition to establish 
churches in the centers of population in the West. In 
this section of country many of the churches were rural. 
With the drift of better citizens to the cities many of 
these churches became weak or died. 

The subject of missions is attracting more and more of 
the attention of our people; and organization for such 
work is becoming more systematic. 

Unusual agitation has been given to the subject of 
union, The denominational organ, the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, has advocated Christian union very strongly, 
directing fayorable attention to the action of the Congre- 
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gationalists at Syracuse. There is an almost unanimous 
spirit of pleasure and cordial approval of the action of 
the Congregationalists. The course of the editor of the 
Herald is also strongly indorsed. But there is rising a 
sense of fear that the interests of Christian union may 
not in the end be best served by a union of the two bod- 
ies, tho there is little doubt in the minds of any that if a 
union, in which the Christians would not be compelled 
to surrender their principles, could be effected, the cause 
of union would be well served, There are some who 
consider the union very unlikely to take place. Some 
claim that the Christians now occupy a position that is a 
practical working proposition of union: Christian the 
name, the Bible thecreed, the fellowship based on and de- 
termined by Christian character, and liberty of interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. As between the Christians and the 
Congregationalists the matter of the name isa stumbling 
block. A few consider the agitation of denominational 
union as unwise, believing it better to stand as we are 
until the great body of Christians is so modified, the sec- 
tarianism so diluted that there will be difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the followers of Jesus from each other, by 
name, creed or fellowship. 

The Christians have recently lost by death three very 
prominent ministers—the Rev. B, F. Summerbell, the 
Rev. C, A. Beck, and the Rev. C. W. Garoutte. 

A new college is likely to be established ia the West, 
and nearly all the schools are ina prosperous condition. 

Better systems of work are prevailing than inthe past, 
and the various organizations of the Church are all the 
time becoming more effective. 

DayYTon, O. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


BY A, H. QUINT, D.D. 





IN the corresponding article, published one year ago, a 
numerical strength of the Congregational body of church- 
es was approximately given by estimating the apparent 
additions during the year 1894, which could not be ac- 


tually ascertained until the gathering of reports, Jan- 
The cautious and careful estimate then 
made proved to be slightly under the actual facts. With 
the same caution, it will now seem that there are a little 
less than 5,500 churches, a little more than 5,400 minis- 
ters, something over 600,000 church members, and, 780,- 
It may be well to notice 
that, in the quarter of a century which began with the 
inception of the National Council, there has been a net 
addition of more than 2,300 churches, 2,300 ministers, 
almost 300,000 church members, and 420,000 persons in 
Sunday-schools. The National Council represents organ- 
ized fraternity, and the great increase of denominational 
strength and success during this period is remarkably 


uary, 1895, 


000 persons in Sunday-schools, 


significant, 


The missionary societies, six in number, have in no 
degree lessened their earnestness in work or narrowed 
At the same time several of them are suf- 
fering the burden of debt, caused partly by necessary 
increase of work and partly by the financial trials which 
In this no local 
causes can be found to distinguish the difficulties of any 
one society from those of another, nor the difficulties of 
The 
American Board, which in its annual meeting in October 
at Brooklyn exhibited its old-time spirit, shows an in- 
crease by donations of $30,900, making a total available 
income of $716,837.25. The Home Missionary Society 
also gained in donations (round numbers) $14,000, its 
receipts from all sources with amounts expended by 
State societies being $626,000; but, like the Foreign 
The 
American Missionary Association suffered a decrease in 
donations of about $20,000, leaving the total income a 
little over $300,000. The Education Society also finds a 
slight decrease in donations; so also does the Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, to whose efficient work the 
great increase in our Sunday-school membership is 
largely due. The Church Building Society, which is 
absolutely necessary to an expansion, suffers this year 
When any of the greater so- 
cieties makes exhaustive special demands upon the 


their plans. 


the whole country has experienced. 


the whole from those of other denominations, 


Board, it is still working t» cancel its heavy debt, 


some decrease in income. 


churches, the other causes are sure to suffer. 


The foreign mission work has had its special trials. 
Peculiar exigencies have arisen, whose outcome is not 
yet settled. The missionary work in Japan bad arrived 
at that stage which seemed to require a conference. upon 
the field itself, especially with the very considerable 
number of self-supporting churches there which had had 
Secretary Barton 
(formerly an honored missionary in Turkey) with three 
others were sent abroad, but the result cannot be known 
Our missions and schools in 
Turkey are still in the midst of the terrible actrocities at 
which the world is shuddering and for whose continu- 
ance the Christian nations of Europe are incurring the 
In Asiatic Turkey we have 152 
missionaries (45 being men), 205 native preachers and 800 
The superb Christian courage of 
our men and women has honored the missionary name 
We are awaiting with the deepest anxiety the 
future uf our missionaries, and the future of the mission- 


their origin in missionary operations. 


in season for this paper. 


terrible responsibility. 
other native helpers, 
there. 


ary cause in that land. 


During the past year there has been a marked ab- 
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sence of theological controversy. If I may be bold 
enough to suggest causes of this, I should conjecture, 
first, that some hypotheses of past years have not had 
substance enough in them to justify any continued 
alarm. Some new statements of old truths are novel 
only in form. Some actual advance is quietly acqui- 
esced in, ButIam bold enough to believe that there is a 
continuance of reaction toward, or appreciation of, the 
simpie doctrines which the consensus of the Christian 
Church has held to be evangelical. 

The prominent event of the year was the ninth tri- 
ennial session of the National Council of our churches, 
at Syracuse, in October. Made up of delegates fresh 
from the churches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, this 
council does not originate, but crystallizes the sentimgnt 
of our people. This session was one of remarkable in- 
terest, elevated in spirituality, and energetic in purposes 
for the prosecution of our work, Its presiding officer 
was, and is, Nelson Dingley, of Maine, now honored as 
a Christian statesman in his eighth congressional term, 
As usual, the Council selected a layman as moderator to 
to succeed a minister. This national organization made 
clear the fact at this session, thatit had passed the period 
of doubt, and had become without question the represen- 
tative of the churches. The énd for which some had 
aimed fora quarter of acentury had been attained. For 
this paper, the deliberations of the Council may be sum- 
marized as exhibiting, first, a determination to perfect 
and intensify the efforts of Christian work through our 
own providential methods, and secondly, to extend the 
hand of fellowship to all Christian bodies with a view to 
co-operation, federation and to actual organic unity of 
the whole Church of Christ. As to the first, it involved 
the work of our societies at home and abroad, city evan- 
gelization, education for the ministry, the standing of 
ministers, colleges and seminaries, institutional churches, 
practical methods of organizing churches and similar 
subjects. Our distinctive methods as a denomination, 
but without sectarian feeling, received astrong impulse. 

Butaction upon Church Unity wasas fully pronounced, 
The report presented by Dr. Wm, Hayes Ward was thor- 
oughly discussed, and finally adopted with great unanim- 
ity. The Council warmly favored co-operation with 
other denominations wherever practicable, federation 
with the recognition of the Christian liberty of denomi- 
nations federated, and union beginning with those which 
are most nearly alike. A standing committee was con- 
tinued to take all possible steps toward union, wherever 
Providence should open the way. It ought, doubtless, to 
be stated that Episcopal proprsals mentioned in newspa- 
per reports, never having been communicated to a de- 
nomination, of course were not made the subject of con- 
sideration. The practical outcome as to a basis of unity 

was a slightly modified form of the New Jersey proposals 
and is as follows : 

We propose to other Protestant Evangelical Churches a 
union based on: 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of Christian faitb. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and 
Savior, and the Teacher of the world. 

8. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great 
mission it is to preach his Gospel to the world. 

4 Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and in the administration of the Church. 

This is the present contribution of Congregationalists 
to the question of Church Union. 

BosTON, MASS. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BY B. B, TYLER, D.D. 





THE work and progress of the Disciples during the 
year has been quiet, steady and healthy. There have 
been no doctrinal or other dissensions among them, 
There is a wholesome interest in the critical and social 
questions of the hour. More and more their young men 
are availing themselves of the advantages offered in the 
universities, colleges and seminaries in the East and in 
Europe, often having completed the curriculum in one 
of their own institutions. There is a steady progress in 
their educational work. The Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions sustains two professors in connection with 
the University of Michigan for the teaching of the 
English Bible. An effort is being made, and will succeed, 
to endow three chairs. The Disciples in Missouri are in- 
augurating a similar work in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. W. T. Moore, D.D., of London, 
editor of The Christian Commonwealth, has accepted an 
invitation to this professorship and wiil begin work 
at an early date. 

The General Convention was held in Dallas, Tex., in 
the month of October. The report of the secretary 
showed that 597 more churches contributed to the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society in 1895 than contribu- 
ted in 1894. The number of contributing churches has 
almost doubled in the last two years. In Christian En- 
deavor work the Disciples are pushing to the front ; they 
have now more than 3,000 societies. At the last Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention, the Disciples 
were fourth in the number of societies in tue United 
States. There was a gain of 249 Sunday-schools and 
104 societies of Christign Endeavor contributing to fore 
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eign missions. The Sunday-schools gave $5,uuu more 
than in any previous year. 

A Board of Ministerial Relief was organized at the 
Dallas Convention. The day is not distant when aged 
ministers among the Disciples will be made comfortable 
in the evening of life. The Board of Church Extension 
was shown to be in a most protperous condition. The 
Board of Negro Education and Lvangelization is doing 
an excellent work. The receipts of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions were about $4,000 less than in ’94; 
but the managers propose to do greater things, if the 
Lord will, in 1896 than during any previous year. 

No report on Christian Union was made to the Dallas 
Convention by reason of the absence of the Chairman. 
The committee was continued. The Disciples stand by 
their proposition to unite on (1) the primitive creed, (2) 
the primitive ordinances, and (8) the primitive life. 
They are intensely interested in every movement that 
looks toward a union of Christians in order to world- 
wide evangelization. ‘‘ Back to Christ” is their solution 
of this problem. 


New Yorx« Ciry. 





THE DUNKARDS. 
GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN. 








BY ELDER J. H. MOORE, 
Ealtor of ** The Gospel Messenger.” 





THE year has been a successful one with our people in 
many respects. In numbers we are steadily increasing, 
having received into membership by confession and 
baptism not far from eight thousand. Our increase the 
year before was upward of seven thousand. Our min- 
isterial force numbers over twenty-three hundred, four- 
teen of whom are in our mission fields in Sweden, 
Denmark, Asia Minor and India. We have at this time 
not far from seven hundred churches some of them hav- 
ing a membership‘of eight hundred. Most of them, 
however, are located in the rural districts. Our increase 
since 1890 has been fully 20 per cent. 

During the summer our National Conference sent two 
Bishops, viz., D. L. Miller and C. Hope, to Sweden and 
Denmark to confer with the churches respecting their 
work and condition. We have one congregation within 
the Arctic Circle. We have also opened up a mission in 
Smyrna, Asia Minor. It is in charge of BishopG. J. 
Fercken, a man capable of conducting services in the 
Greek, French, Arabic and English languages. He is 
meeting with commendable success, and we feel encour- 
aged over the outlook. The three missionaries sent to 
India in 1894 are located at Bulzar, a promising field, 
where no mission work had yet been done. 

Our General Missionary and Tract Board, with head- 
quarters at Mt. Morris, Ill, is extending its work in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, and especially in the 
Southern States. With our present progress we will 
soon have workers in every State and Territory in the 
Union. We are giving more attention to work in towns 
and cities than heretofore, and for this purpose are fully 
supporting the men intrusted with such missions. Our 
people, as a body, are becoming more aggressive in every 
department of Church work, and altogether the future 
of our mission in the world seems hopeful. 

Mr, MorRIs, ILL. 


THE EVANGELICAL BODIES. 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, 








BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 
Editor of * The Evangelical Messenger.” 


Not for a decade has the Evangelical Association en- 
joyed such prosperity and peace as during the year just 
closing. Afier years of storm and conflict, the 
churches have had rest; ber ministry and membership 
have given themselves wholly to the work of soul sav- 
ing to which we feel that we are called as a Church. 
As a consequence there have been more extensive reviv- 
als of religion, a greater number of conversions and ac- 
cessions thanin any previous year, perhaps, in our whole 
history. The enterprises of the Church have prospered ; 
her institutions have been well sustained financially ; 
her internal condition has greatly improved. We enjoy 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There have 
been nearly thirteen thousand conversions and acces- 
sions, and an increase of membership of nearly eight per 
cent. during the year, Our people contributed $1.41 per 
member for missions. Our Young People’s Alliance has 
hada phenomenal growth. Our Sunday-schools have 
increased greatly. 

Among the interesting single events during the year 
was the celebration of the semi-centennial of the minis- 
try of our beloved Senior Bishop, J. J. Esher, which oc- 
curred in Chicago in April. Fifty years in the minis- 
try, thirty years a bishop, and seventy-two years of age, 
he still enjoys, apparently, the full measure of his excep- 
tional physical and intellectual power, so that, at the 
special request of the General Conference, he has under- 
taken to write a work on Systematic Theology, for our 
Church, which he hopes to complete, besides doing at 
least a considerable portion of his work as a bishop. 

In the month of October the twenty-first General Con- 








ference met in Elgin, Ill. This body meets quadrenni- 
ally, and is the highest legislative and judicial body in 
the Churcb. This General Conference, fully realizing 
that we are on the threshold of a new and important 
era, and feeling the importance of a close adaptation of 
our ecclesiastical machinery to the existing conditions, 
inaugurated several far-reaching measures of legislation 
as reported in THE INDEPENDENT at the time. We sought 
to legislate for the future, not for the past. The exten- 
sion of the pastoral time limit to four years, and the over- 
ture to the annual conferences, proposing a plan for lay 
representation in the General Conference, were among 
the more important transactions. The question of ad- 
mitting women to the General Conference was also 
raised, but quickly disposed of by an adverse vote which 
shows the strong conservatism of our Church. 

One of the most troublesome facts which confronted 
us was the great increase of the debt of the Missionary 
Society, which now amounts to over $100,000. But the 
members of General Conference pledged nearly $11,000 
on the spot, and this sum has since been swelled to 
$20,000 by the churches of Cleveland, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, so that the pro:pects are good for the liquida- 
tion of the debt within twelve months, without retrenck- 
ment in current expenses. There is to be no retreat. 
Forward is our watchword. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


THE UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. H. B. HARTZLER, 
Editor of ** The Evangelical.” 





The year 1895 records the first full year’s history of the 
United Evangelical Church as a completed organization. 
It has been a year of great grace for great trials and rich 
rewards for much suffering. 

Eight reorganized annual conferences, in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, have held their first memorable sessions, with tokens 
of Divine favor never to be forgotten. The conferences 
unanimously accepted the book of Discipline adopted by 
the General Conference in 1894, 

The newly organized General Missionary Society and 
its auxiliary, the Woman’s Missionary Society, have 
made their first year’s record under the new Discipline a 
worthy precedent for the coming years. The proceed- 
ings of the first annual meetings of the respective socie- 
ties indicate their vigorous and aggressive spirit, Local 
missionary societies have been organized in manv of the 
churches, numbering now 105. A fund of $20,000 is be- 
ing created for the establishment of foreign work. Home 
and frontier mission work is being prosecuted to the full 
extent of available resources of men and means. 

The publishing interests of the Church have been uni- 
fied and organized during the year. According to the 
instructions of the General Conference the Board of Pub- 
lication effected the purchase for the Church of the pub- 
lishing plants of the Evangelical Publishing Company, 
of Harrisburg, Penn., and the Volksblatt Printing Com- 
pany,of Chicago, which are now consolidated at Harris- 
burg as the Publishing House of the United Evangelical 
Church. The value of the plant is about $45,000. The 
Evangelical and the Evangelische Zeitschrift, heretofore 
published by the respective companies, have by this pur- 
chase become the property and the official organs of the 
Church. Including these papers, the house now issues 
sixteen periodicals—thirteen English and three German. 
It will also publish in. the near future an English anda 
German Hymnal prepared for the use of our Church. 

Our educational institutions, Central Pennsylvania 
College, at New Berlin, Penn., Albright Collegiate In- 
stitnte, at Myerstown, Penn., and La Fayette Seminary, 
at Lafayette, Ore., are now well established and making 
commendable progress. 

One of the painful events of the year, graciously 
overruled for good, has been the forcible exclusion of 
hundreds of our congregations and pastors from their 
churches and parsonages by the law-empowered Evan- 
gelical Association, compelling them to worship in halls, 
dwelling houses, shops, barns, tents and groves, while 
the churches in most cases were left unoccupied, or sold 
for other purposes. Instead of being broken and scat- 
tered under these hard conditions, as was evidently ex- 
pected, the homeless congregations, with their pastors, 
seemed to burst into a very flame of heroic purpose and 
devotion, and, moved by a common impulse, began to 
build or buy churches and parsonages, many of them 
out of deep poverty, that required the sacrifice of the 
very necessaries of life. The church building revival in 
this denomination has probably no parallel in Church 
history. The two bishops of the Church have been dedi- 
cating each one new clurch nearly every Sunday of the 
year, and ona recent Sunday six churches were dedi- 
cated, one reopened, and the cornerstone of another 
laid. 

According to the best estimates at command, a total 
of about 350 of our houseless congregations have secured 

church homes during the year, as well as many parson- 
ages. They have done this by building about 150 new 
churches and buying back about 200 of those they had 
formerly built and occupied, and from which they were 
forcibly excluded. In nearly every case, too, the ex- 
cluded congregations have built much better churches 
than those taken from them, It must be said, however, 





that in a number of cases of extreme, bardship it is im- 
possible for poor, wesk congregatious to build churches. 
notably in sfflicted Nebraska. Yet will they not sur- 
render their principles nor abandon their public worship. 

The year has also been one of remarkable religious 
activity, marked especially by a more abounding 
spiritual life and greater zeal, self-denial and devotion. 
The camp meetings have been unprecedented in num- 
ber, enthusiasm and results, recalling the victorious days 
of the fathers. Extensive revivals are in progress in 
scores of our churches, from 100 to 250 conversions per 
week being reported, making a record of about 8,000 
conversions for the year. 

A growing desire for more Bible study and teaching 
has found expression in the organization of two annual 
Bible conferences, many normal classes and ministerial 
meetings. The Keystone League of Christian Endeavor 
has grown from 2384 to 362 societies and from a member- 
ship of 9,157 to 13,633. 

The foregoing facts may be adduced to show that the 
organization of this violently severed part of the original 
Evangelical Association into the United Evangelical 
Church has already been more than justified, in that she 
has done more and better work for Christ as a separate 
body than has been or could be done by her individual 
members under the former conditions in the tightening 
coils of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. In this confidence, 
with face uplifted to the light, faith in God, and with 
resolute purpose ‘‘ todo the right as God shall give her to 
see the right,” the United Evangelical Church will go on 
to fulfil her providential mission among the working 
forces of our Master’s kingdom. 


HABRISBUR? PEEN. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES, 





Editor of ‘The American Friend.” 





THE year just closing has been marked by few striking 
historic events in the Society of Friends, but there has 
been a steady onward movement and an increased ear- 
nestness and zeal in spiritual and moral activity. The 
most noteworthy event of the year was the opening of a 
new Yearly Meeting in California last spring, making 
the fourteenth independent body in America. The open- 
ing of this yearly meeting was attended by delegates 
from nearly all the other American yearly meetings, and 
there are many indications of a large aggregation of 
Friends on the Pacific Coast in the near future. The bi- 
centennial of the establishment of New Yearly Meeting 
was celebrated at Flushing, L. I., in May, and the occa- 
sion was one of significance, since it was conducted and 
attended by both branches of the Society of Friends, 
which had not participated in any such degree since the 
separation in 1827. Later in the year the bicentennial of 
the founding of Merion meetinghouse in Pennsylvania, 
one of the oldest in America, was celebrated by both 
branches of the Friends, and the spirlt of the occasion 
was indicative of growing unity. 

London Yearly Meeting, which in many ways has been 
regarded as the parent body, has this year decided to 
open correspondence with all the separate and distinct 
bodies of Wilburite Friends in America, which action is 
justly regarded as a step toward the obliteration of dif- 
ferences in the fuller light of the unity of truth and the 
oneness of the Head of the Church. The interest in for- 
eign missions has decidedly increased during the year, 
and the different missions under our care have grown in 
efficiency and influence. The Friends in America have 
never in apy previous year accomplished so much in 
evangelistic work, and many new members have been 
added, so that, with one exception, all the yearly meet- 
ings have gained in membership. New houses of wor- 
ship have been built in a number of cities, and the 
Friends are extending their influence in the country vil- 
lages, where they have quietly existed, often since the 
settlement of the country. The tendency of Friends, as 
shown by the results of 1895, is in the direction of a 
more positive influence upon the communities where 
they exist, a deeper interest in the problems of the time, 
and a desire to prove the value of their historic princi- 
ples by applying them to the actual conditions of life 
and society. 

e STATISTICAL REPORT FOR 1895. 


Yearly Meeting. No. of Members. 
New England........ccccccccecsecccccceesscsccccece 
Philadelphia .........-.ccecsececsccsvcccccesssccres 
Wew WoOrK.......ccccccccce cocccccccccccccscccccccs 


Ohio 
Iowa 





Caaliformin ......2.ccccccccccccccsccccsccssscccsesece 


Total in America..........-.-sseeeeeeeeereceeees 
No. reported last year.........cscs2+ ceeeeceeeee 
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THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. 
BY THE REV. PAUL IRION. 


A REVIEW of the year 1895 reveals the fact that it has 
been a prosperous one for the Church. Altho the mor- 
tality among the ministers has been greater than in any 
previous year, it now numbers 839 ministers and 1,075 
congregations. Its Sunday-schools are attended by 
81,091 scholars and 185,203 have received communion. 
The contributions for maintenance of the two semina- 
ries, the home and foreign missions, and the various 
other institutions of charity, such as orphans’ homes, 
deaconess’ homes, hospitals and homes for the aged, 
while perhaps, owing to the financial depression through- 
out the country, not as large as in the year before, have 
been liberal. A large number of churches, parsonages 
and schools have been built. The General Conference 
of the Synod, which convenes every three years, met in 
August. A few of the most important resolutions 
which were passed may here be mentioned. It author- 
ized the appointment of a professor of the English lan- 
guage at Eden CoNege, the purchase of a suitable site in 
the City of S:. Louis, Mo., and the erection thereon of a 
building for the Eien Publishing House at a cost of 
$25,000 ; the erection of a three story building at Elm- 
hurst College (Ill.), to be used as kitchen, dining hall, etc., 
at a cost of $15,000: the weekly publication of the 
Friedensbote, the official organ of the Synod. Three 
Orphan asylums, two of them connected with a home 
for old people, have sprung into existence, each at D2- 
troit, Mich., Bensenville and Hoyleton, Ill. The work 
of foreign missions in East India, while not attended 
with any remarkable results, has progressed steadily. 
The Publishing House netted about $25,000. The work 
of home missions is vizorously pursued; upward of 
eighty congregations receive financial aid, The fund 
for the ministers, widows and orphans has been large 
enough t> supply all their wants, 

We hope for a continuance of prosperity for the com- 
ing year. 

MANCHESTER, MICH. 


THE JEWS. 


BY THE REV. A. 8S. ISAACS, 
Editor of ** The Jewish Messenger.” 


. 


A BRIEF glance at events in American Judaism during 
the present year is reassuring in many respects. There 
is marked progress along the lines of education and be- 
nevolent work, while in the sphere of religion proper a 
commendable tendency toward revival and restoration 
is undeniable. A conservative reaction, which has not 
reached its highest point, is to be noticed in all sections. 

Undoubtedly the woman’s movement has done much 
to promote healthy activity. The second year of the 
National Council of Jewish Women witnesses increased 
energy, new circles in different cities, regular sessions 
with literary exercises, systematic courses of study in 
Jewish history and biblical topics, as well as on educa- 
tional and charitable themes. The leading American 
Jewesses are in sympathy, and the expressed tendency 
is toward more loyalty to Judaism and its essential duties 
in the home and synagog. Noless of benefit is the grow- 
ing popularity of the Jewish Chautauqua. 

Some of the rabbis in various sections are beginning 
more systematically circuit preaching, to reach scattered 
communities and revive Jewish interest. The Central 
Rabbinical Conference has paved the way for union by 
its Union Prayer Book which is generally accepted in 
reform congregations. 

The spectacle of the entire Jewish community of New 
York, of all phases of reform and conservatism, partici- 
patingin one of the largest fairs that this city has wit- 
nessed, to aid the Hebrew Educational Alliance and the 
Technical Institute, indicates that at heart Israel is one ; 
when education and charity are the watchwords, all 
ritual differences are forgotten. 

In literature the American Jewish Publication Society 
has taken a step forward by announcing a competition 
for a juvenile story. Its issues for the year have regu- 
larly appeared, and its prospects were never brighter. 
Mrs. Frances Hellman’s translation of Leroy-Beaulieu’s 


‘Israel Among the Nations”; the Hon. Simon Wolf’s ‘The © 


American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen”; James 
Darmesteter’s ‘‘ Essays,” translated by Mrs. Jastrow, 
and Miss Josephine Lazarus’s ‘‘ The Spirit of Judaism ” 
were among the notable books of the year. The latter 
work, in particular, has attracted a wide share of atten- 
tion, and marks a distinct era in American Jewish 
thought. ‘‘ Aspects of Judaism,” a volume of sermons by 
two young Englishmen—Israel Abrahams and Claude G. 
Montefiore—show how culture and loyalty may be com- 
bined in these end-of-the-century days. 

In the Washington session of the National Council of 
Women, the Jewess was favorably represented ; in the 
liberal congresses at Toronto and Chicago, Judaism had 
its spokesmen. The Ghetto lines have been obliterated 
on American soil ; but abroad the Jew is still made to 
feel an alien, disfranchised in Rimania, degraded in 
Russia, insulted in Austria and Germany by the red ban- 
ner of anti-Semitism. Abroad the necrology included 
such scholars as James Darmesteter, Joseph Derenbourg, 
David Rosin, Joel Miiller—the best representative of the 
real wealth of Israel—its treasures of the intellect and 
the spirit, 

 Nww Yorx Crrr. 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


BY F. D. RICHARDS, 
Historian, Salt Lake City. 





IT would be next to impossible for us to give even a 
fair approximation of the number of our ministers in 
active service, and the number of churches and mem- 
bers we have in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, for the reason that our elders are constantly 
changing their fields of labor, and as a rule do not re- 
main abroad to exceed three years, while some are ab- 
sent but a few months. Nor are we building up 
churches outside of our stakes at home, as i: is custom- 
ary for our proselytes to ‘pick up” and gather with 
the body of the Church as soon after their conversion as 
circumstances will permit. Our aim is not so much to 
add to our numbers, as it is to convert those who will 
appreciate the faith and doctrines taught them, and 
“stay by them through thick and tbiv, come life or 
death,” no matter what sacrifices they may have to en- 
counter. 

Among the ‘‘ more important events of the year in 
the Church,” are those relating to our political wansi- 
tion from Territorial vassalage to a Sovereign State, very 
soov, we hpe, to be consummated by Executive procla- 
mation, on an equal footing with all the other States of 
this great and glorious Republic. 





THE LUTHERANS. 
BY PROF, HENRY E. JACOBS D.D., 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


THE real progress of a Church cannot be traced from 
year to year. Its chief workis done in secret; its most 
important movements are within the hearts of men; its 
most active and effective agencies are those belonging to 
the ordinary duties of quiet and mostly obscure and un- 
noticed pastorates. What may seem to be epoch-miking 
in the external life, often is notuing but a symptom or 
exponent of a deeply rooted and widely pervasive influ- 
ence, Synodical resolutions, conventions of Church peo- 
ple, Church papers, etc., instead of molding Church life, 
are, as a rule, molded by it. 

The year 1895 was characterized by less ardor in most 
of the controversies that have claimed the attention of 
Lutherans in America. Everything seems to have been 
said on the Predestination controversy among the West- 
ern synods that could be said. Here and there an eager 
spirit feit itself called upon to pour forth its indignation 
in the style of former days, but soon found that an 
ominous silence indicated that it could not have a hear- 
ing. Men are willing to grapple with difficulties, and to 
give close attention to living issues, as long as the per- 
sonal and purely partisan issues are kept in the back- 
ground. 

Greater emphasis is thrown upon the distinctively Lu- 
theran element, and less upon the particular features of 
the various general bodies. This has been rendered pos- 
sible by the growth, from year to year, of a distinctively 
Lutheran literature of a more permanent and solid char- 
acter than that of the weekly Church paper, published 
in the English language, and written from an American 
standpoint. The life of the Lutheran Church in this 
country is gradually forcing its way into an expression 
adapied to the times and the land in which we live, 
This movement is not peculiar to any ef the general 
bodies or synods, but, while the degree to which it has 
advanced is different, it is common to all. Even where 
it has attracted least attention, it is none the less power- 
ful. 

The Lutheran Church of America is ceasing to be a 
foreign Church, or a communion which thinks in anoth- 
er language and dreams that it lives in another age. It 
is more and more realized that the particular form of 
Christian life, known to all students of Church history 
as Lutheranism, loses none of its force by its adjustment 
to new surroundings. True to its own life, it 1s not in 
necessary antagonism to other forms of Protestantism ; 
however harmful to its own peace and efficiency, it is 
more and more seen, is the attempt to have it assume the 
distinctive features of other types of Christian life. 

The conventions of the General Synod, the United 
Synod of the South and the General Council, the organi- 
zation of the Luther League in congregations of all the 
general bodies, the interchange of delegates and official 
visitors among bodies heretofore officially isolated, new 
enterprises of official co-operation inaugurated, and co- 
operation in such private enterprises as the Lutheran 
Commentary, all indicate a centralizing process. Un- 
doubtedly, this process is attended by dangers as well as 
benefits, and it is regarded with apprehension from both 
sides ; but the current is deep, and, as far as we can see, 
flows steadily into the channels cut by the life of the 
Church in the Reformation period. 

We do not look for an early dissolution of existing 
general organizations in the interests of more complete 
organic union. When all doctrinal questions are set- 
tled, there are questions of organization that may render 
the present bodies necessary for many years. The Gen- 
eral Synod, with its membership composed almost en- 
tirely of those who have been completely Americanized, 
has developed a form of church government that is well 
adapted to a body homogeneous in its national elements. 
It would be a misfortune for it to surrender this, The 
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General Council, on the other hand, composed of Ger: 
mans, Swedes and Americans in equal numbers, has, by 
its looser organization, greater powers of adaptability to 
existing circumstances, and furnishes the form on which 
a general union of heterogeneous nationalities is more 
probable. Should an understanding, with respect to all 
doctrinal questions still at issue, be reached, there is no 
reason why a wider union should not be formed, even 
without interfering with present bodies. 

For a Lutheran Church, clear and unequivocal in 
its confessional basis, thus united, there opens the widest 
field of usefulness. We maintain that Lutheranism, 
properly understood, has powers of adaptability to cir- 
cumstances o* time and place that are peculiar, Em- 
phatie and precise in its statement of scriptural doctrine, 
clear and unfaltering in its confession, it gives its answer 
to every question, not necessarily in the very words writ- 
ten at Augsburg, but in such as belong to the times in 
which this answer is required. But here its rigidity ends, 
Matters of church orgunization or of uniform orders of 
worship, etc., while not by any means regarded unim- 
portant, have always been regulated, as the circum- 
stances of time and place and the edification of the people 
suggested. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alisis throw all the emphasis on their peculiar Church 
organization. Lutheranism indorses them all as valid, 
provided they be not urged to the exclusion of the rest, 
and uses each as it sees fit. In moaarchies it accepts or 
adopts one form; in republics, like our own, it can 
readily adjust the synodical organization of the Reformed 
to its own wants. Union of Lutherans in America under 
an episcopate, as has been lately suggested, seems to us, 
however, an impossibility, Apart from the fact that the 
form of Church government generally reflects the form 
of the secular government, an insuperable obstacle would 
be present io the prominence with which, in other quar- 
ters, the episcopate is now urged, as overshadowing the 
life priaciples of the Church determined at the Reforma- 
tion (by ignoring every Confession which the Roman 
Church does not acknowledge), and especially, as con- 
nected with a sacerdotal system, to which Lutheranism 
is and ever willbe an unrelenting foe. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE MENNONITES. 


BY ELDER A. B. KOLB, 
Editor of ** The Herald of Trath.” 





ALL of the larger brancnes of the Mennonite Church 
report considerable activity in mission work. Tae Men- 
nonite Brethren in Christ have sent their first foreign 
missionary to Wuhu, Caina, and others will follow in 
the year of 1896. This branch has established eight new 
home mission stations, and reporis 855 conversions and 
about 500 accessions to church memb:rship. A total of 
$28,629.50 was contributed for mission and charitable 
purposes. Their total membership is about 4,000, An 
Orphans’ Home has been established by this branch at 
Berlin, Ont., and this institution is doing noble work. 

The branch known as the General Conference of Men- 
nonites has, during the year, rebuilt the Indian Mission 
Station at Cantonment, Okla., and opened another new 
and promising mission among the Cheyenne Indians. 
At the last conference for the Middle States they also 
decided to open an Orphans’ Home at Bluffton, O. Their 
membership has grown to about 6,000,an increase of 
nearly 1,000 during the year. 

The Deaconess’ Homes in Chicago and Cleveland, and 
the Orphans’ Home at Berne, Ind., all of them in charge 
of the Light and Hope Society, which is presided over by 
Elder J. A. Sprunger, of the Swiss Mennonite Church, 
is doing « noblework. The destruction of the Cleve- 
land home by fire in January, 1895, and the heroic death 
of one of the sisters while rescuing her charges in the 
hospital,while putting a momentary check to the work, 
have drawn more wide-spread attention to this benevolent 
work, and have assisted materially in giving it a new im- 
petus. Elder Sprunger is contemplating the purchase of 
a large tract of land near Chicago for a country home 
for those of its orphan children who are old enough to 
learn gardening. 

The Bundes (United) Conference of Mennonite Breth- 
ren reports a gratifying condition of affairs. The Con- 
ference has made an appropriation for a mission school 
among the Comanche Indians, the universal con viction 
among the Mennonites being that the only salvation, tem- 
poral and spiritual, for the Indian, is to teach and train 
him to become a citizen ; 7. e., by Christianizing him. 
Foreign mission work has also received attention, and 
but a few months ago their first foreign missionary was 
sent to Africa. Another missionary leaves for the same 
fieldin January. Their membership has grown to about 
2,000. 

The growth of the Mennonite Church proper has not 
been very marked during the year, altho a gain of up- 
ward of 2,000 members has been made. This, however, 
is the gain of the Mennonite and Amish branches; for, 
owing to the close relationship into which these two 
branches have grown, it is no longer possible to treat 
their church work separately. Interest in Orphans’ 
Homes has also been awakened, and a Home has been 
equipped near Orville, O, Interest in education has also 
revived, and a commodious building has been erected at 
Elkhart, Ind., which is to be opened with the beginning 
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of the new year, and is to be undet the céutrol of the 
Mennonite Church. 

Foreign missionary work is also receiving attention. 
Several young men are preparing themselves for medical 
mission work. 

The members of the committee that were appointed by 
the different State and district conferences to arrange 
preliminaries for a general conference of the Mennonite 
and Amish branches are taking steps toward the con- 
summation of this important project; tho it may, on 
account of the numerous unavoidable delays that occur, 
require nearly another year to bring about this meeting. 
Many are, moreover, looking forward to the year 1896 as 
a fitting time to hold this conference, since it was in the 
year 1696—just 200 years ago—when the Mennonite body 
was rent asunder, a division which left our Church in 
the crippled condition in which it must remain until the 
factions are again fully united. These branches now 
number 748 ministers, and 44,367 members. The con- 
tribution for mission and other purposes for the year 
amounted wo a little less than $9,000. 

ELKHART, IND. 


THE METHODIST BODIES. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


BY BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, D.D. 








THE work of the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the past year bas gone on with little friction and contin- 
uedsuccess. The year preceding the General Conference 
is apt to be resonant with discussions of polity, and to 
some extent with the hopes and plans of those friends of 
strong men who believe that the official life of the 
Church can be well re-enforced by the abilities which they 
recognize. But I think it can be truthfully said that 
there has been no large diversion of strength or activity 
to these matters, nor has there been much to criticise in 
the spirit and methods in evidence. It seems to me that 
the elections so far completed have been conducted with 
brotherliness and with a sincere desire to honor God in 
the Great Council, and with as little feeling as is possible 
with human nature as itis. While the character of the 
next General Conference cannot yet be wholly predicted, 
as the East has not yet begun its elections except in a 
few conferences, it is thought by most whom I have 
heard express themselves that the elections already had 
do not indicate a radical body as to the order of the 
Church. While a few lay conferences have passed rad- 
ical resolutions, the men elected are calm and broad men, 
and in one, which, perhaps, was most radical in its dec- 
larations, the first delegate elected was one who spoke 
conservatively before the vote was taken. 

As to the admission of women to the General Confer- 
ence, the voting in the annual conferences shows that 
if the same change in the ministerial vote obtains in the 
spring as in the fall conferences, the women will be con- 
stitutionally admitted, not by the so-called Hamilton 
Amendment, on which some conferences have declined 
to vote, but by the direct method, as expressed in the 
Baltimore- Colorado proposition. 

I believe that as to the removal of the time limit, the 
ministerial conferences which have expressed themselves 
largely favor it, while a majority of the lay conferences 
which have spoken oppose it. As the matter is compli- 
cated with the question of the six years term for presid- 
ing elders, it will be found a task of some difficulty to ad- 
just the matter in the present state of sentiment. 

The question of districting the Bishops has also occu- 
pied, to some extent, the press and the conferences and 
conventions, The constitutional questions involved make 
this a weighty matter; and the utterances of the Church 
papers have been, on the whole, very conservative. The 
matter of baving Episcopal Residences in foreign lands, 
instead of Missionary Bishops, is likely to take a promi- 
nent place in discussion, The action of some of the 
foreign conferences is understood to be strongly for 
Episcopal Residences rather than for Missionary Bishops. 
But as this matter of residences abroad is complicated 
by distance with that of the Constitutional General Itin- 
erant Superintendency, it will receive careful handling 
in the great council of the Church, 

As to the election of more bishops the public utter- 
ances are very cautious. As to increase, tho the 
private tone of expectation that some will be elected is 
audible, while the Board has been singularly exempt 
from serious illness and death, it is held by many that 
the probabilities of another quarter quadrennium make 
it imperative to re-enforce the numbers, as there has been 
no election since 1888. On the other hand, it is pled 
by some, that the present Board is more than sufficient 
for the General Superintendency, even if depleted. 

I do not recall as to Church Union that any overtures 
have been made us officially by any Church. We have 
received none from the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which, I believe, did write to the Presbyterian Church, 
and received an answer very similar to what I believe 
would issue unanimously from our General Conference. 
The historic episcopate, so far as that phrase involves 
Apostolic Succession, is, in our thought, an unchristian 
basis of union, and unwarranted historically in the An- 
glican succession, and having only a sentimental value, 
if it could be proved. We already, as children of the 
Church of England, possess the other bases named, and 
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believe we have a true episcopacy “locally adapted,” 
and with due reverence to the ancient order of the 
Church. We have seen with pleasure that our brethren 
of the Church, South, have appointed a Committee on 
Federation, or equivalent, but without looking to organic 
unity. Our own General Conference has held out its 
hand toward all Episcopal Methodisms, and I believe will 
be found ready to do all in its power to hasten such fra- 
ternal union as is possible. The brother in black seems 
still to be between us, but I must believe that Christian 
love will, in God’s own good time, bring the separated 
Episcopal Methcdisms into some form of visible unity. 
And the general disposition among us is, not only to say 
and do nothing which will hinder that day of the Lord, 
but to say and do all we can consistently with our prin- 
ciples to hasten it. The curtesies between the Churches 
are increasing, the visits becoming more frequent, and 
united conventions, love feasts and fraternal gatherings 
a larger factor in our relations. 

I believe it can be truly said that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is becoming not less, but more evangelical 
in its methods and teaching. It has never had greater 
revivals or larger accessions than in the present quad- 
rennium. It appears now that we shall come up to the 
next General Conference with not far from two millions 
eight hundred thousand communicants and with corre- 
sponding increase in the ministry. Our mission work in 
almost every station is prosperous, most of all in India 
and Southern China. I believe that our Church now 
conducts its services in more than thirty languages and 
dialects at home and abroad, and its missionary income 
from collections was but $16,000 less this year than last, 
not withstanding the great business depression. 

Of disturbance by the new theology we know very 
little, while we know the new theology very well. I 
know of no trials for heresy and of no need of any. 
Our ministry being in close contact with souls by the 
expectation that every pastor will be an evangelist, 
seems to be kept by this fact in line and in remarkable 
unity of faith without new definitions or obligations. The 
year has been a notable one in debt paying, and some 
of our best churches have been planned and completed 
during the depression. In Pittsburg and Allegheny 
monumental structures have been dedicated, and else- 
where the Church has done nobly. In great cities the 
problem of adaptation to new conditions is being studied 
with success, and in all matters of moral and social re- 
form, our ministry is free, intelligent and audible. 

San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 
Editor of ** The Christian Advocate.” 


THE past year has been a good one among Southern 
Methodists. A great wave of revival power has swept 
the Church from one end to the other. It is likely that 
the net increase in the membership will be at least 50 000, 
and it may go as high as 75,000. In the judgment, 
moreover, of those most competent to form an opinion, 
this outward and visible token of prosperity has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding growth of spiritual life. 
There was never a time when the Church, as a whole, 
was sounder in its moral fiber, or more influential in its 
action on public sentiment. It is marching on in solid 
columns 1,450,000 strong, with over 6,000 itinerant pas- 
tors and nearly 7,000 local preachers, avout 14 000 church 
edifices and 3,500 parsonages,and 950,000 Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars. The annual collection for foreign 
and domestic missions, including those of the Woman’s 
Board, will go considerably over $400,000. All the mis- 
sions, notably those in Chinaand Brazil, have made good 
progress. The Board of Church Extension is lengthen- 
ing its cords and strengthening its stakes. Besides the 
yearly contributions from the congregations, it now has 
a fixed loan fund of $100,000, having received several 
handsome donations during the year. No enterprise has 
been more prudently managed among us than this one. 
Our educational work has hitherto lacked unity and co- 
hesion. The new Secretary, Dr. R.J. Bigham, has taken 


hold of it with much vigor, and is very hopeful as to- 


the future. But one of our most imperative needs is an 
increase in the equipment and endowment of our schools 
and colleges. Itis also evident that we must raise the 
standard as to ministerial qualifications. The people are 
clamoring for an intelligent pulpit. All our needs, hu- 
manly speaking, are as nothing when compared to our 
need of men. The reports of the book agents show a 
healthy increase in the business of the publishing house, 
Fifteen years ago this institution was $300,000 in debt ; 
now it does not owe a cent, and has assets worth $600,000, 
This year it appropriates $20,000 to the superannuated 
preachers. The Epworth League has gone forward with 
suprising rapidity. No one any longer doubts that it has 
come to stay. 

In some quarters, especially in Missouri and Texas, 
it is developing a deep and genuine enthusiasm among 
the young people. The Era, official organ of the 
movement, has almost reached a self-supporting basis. 
It would not be proper to intimate that we have pnoth- 
ing to worry or disturb us. Thatis far from being the 
case. The discussion of the question of holiness is more 
general among us than it has been for some years, and 
it is developing a good deal of acrimony, The same 
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may be said in regard to the work of evangelists. A 
number of itinerant preachers are locating to become 
revivalists. There is some debate as to the measure and 
kind of ecclesiastical control to which they should be 
subjected. Once in a while alittle friction is also de- 
veloped in the operation of our machinery for fixing 
the appointments. For the most part, the preachers and 
people appear to be content with the work of the 
Bishops. But complaints and criticisms are not un- 
known. It is likely that they are more frequent now 
than they were ten years ago. Judging from what I 
have seen and heard, I should say that there is very lit- 
tle sentiment in any quarter in favor of extending the 
pastoral limit. On this point, the laity are quite as con- 
servative as the ministry, if not, indeed, more so. The 
irquiry is often raised as to whether we are acting wise- 
ly in trying to support so large a number of newspapers 
—about twenty. It need not be said that this is more 
than can be maintained on a paying basis. The policy 
of fewer and better is gaining ground, tho no overt 
efforts have yet been made to put it into active opera- 
tion. 

In common with all the other Churches in the South- 
ern States, Methodism feels the unfriendly pressure of 
many forces. Here, as elsewhere, there is a widespread 
worldly indifference to the claims of religion, and not a 
little active opposition. The whisky saloon is defiant, 
mob law rears here and there its horrid head, and. every 
one of the Devil’s special emissaries is at work ; but in 
spite of all these things, we feel that we are fighting a 
winning battle, and do not doubt for one moment that 
we shall finally gain a complete victory. 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 


THE NON-EPISCOPAL METHODISTS. 


BY D. S. STEPHENS, D.D., 
Editor of ** The Methodist Recorder.” 


Of non-episcopal Methodists in this country there are 
several bodies besides the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Of the progress of these bodies, which include the Primi- 
tive Methodists, the Wesleyan Methodists and Congrega- 
tional Methodists, for the year just past, Iam unable to 
speak intelligently. 

In some directions the past year has been productive of 
gratifying resulis in the work of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. 

I am not able to give complete statistics for the cur- 
rent year from all of our annual conferences, Fourteen 
annual conferences from which returns for this year 
have been received, show a gain in membership for the 
year past of 4,981 in a total of 80,108 members, or a little 
over six percent. It is fair to suppose that about the 
same average rate of increase holds good throughout the 
remaining conferences. Adding to the membership of 
these fourteen conferences the membership of the re- 
maining conferences as reported one year ago, we havea 
total of 167,770 for the denomination. If full reports for 
the present year were in hand, undoubtedly the total 
membership in the Church would overrun 170,000. 

Contributions to the various benevolences of the 
Church in a few conferences show a gain over last year, | 
notwithstanding the hard timer, but in the larger num- 
ber there is a falling off. Inthe fourteen conferences 
referred to there have been additions to the value of 
church property amounting to $90,980. Our missionary 
societies have sent several new missionaries to Japan 
during the year, and the Foreign Missionary Board is 
contemplating the establishment of a mission in China. 

The coming session of the General Conference is to be 
held in Kansas City, Kan., next May. Among the ques- 
tions likely to attract attention is that pertaining to the 
ordination of women. It will be remembered that at the 
last General Conference, in 1892, several women were 
sent as lay delegates, and one as a ministerial delegate. 
After much discussion they were admitted to seats in the 
General Conference under Article XII of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the matter of suffrage and eli- 
gibility to office shall be left to annual conferences, This 
article was interpreted as giving authority to annual con- 
ferences to determine the qualifications for ordination, 
and on this ground the ministerial female delegate was 
admitted. This same General Conference submitted 
an overture to the annual conferences which, if adopted, 
would take away the power of annual conferences to 
ordain women. To become effective it would have to 
be ratified by two-thirds of the annual conferences. 
Several women delegates have already been elected by 
the annual conferences to the coming General Confer- 
ence, among them being one ministerial delegate. 

Educationally there has been progress. Last March a 

new dining hall was erected at Adrian College, in Michi- 
gan, costing $16,000 and a new library building that 
will cost $10,000, is being planned. At Western Mary- 
land College, in Westminster, Md., a new chapel, costing 
$5,000, was completed in the spring. A new educational 
institution in Kansas City, incorporated as Kansas City 
university, has been begun. The buildings at present 
contemplated will cost $100,000. This institution is the 
residuary legatee of the estate of the late Dr. Samuel F. 
Mather, of Kansas City, Kan. Through this bequest the 
university will come into the possession of over two 
hundred acres of land in the suburbs of Kansas City, 
several valuable pieces of city property, together with 
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the residue of the personal property of the estate. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city has been 
merged into the university as its medical department, 
and is at present in successful operation. 

While no actual progress has been made during the 
year looking toward union with other ecclesiastical 
bodies, yet there is a growing sentiment favorable to 
closer affiliation with Churches similar to our own in 
policy and usages. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


THE AFRICAN METHODISTS. 
BY BISHOP BENJ, TUCKER TANNER, LL.D. 





Three distinct and independent organizations,composed 
mainly of peoples of African descent—with a mingling 
more or less general of European blood—constitute what 
is known as the African Methodists of the country. 
These are, in the order of their organizations, the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church and the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. With the exception of the last named, 
which was organized in 1867,the others have been at 
work well-nigh a hundred years among the Afro-Ameri- 
can peoples of the nation. 

Whether they have improved in “spirit and method 
and character,” and are improving, can best be judged 
when we inqnire into their condition when these 
churches were organized; for then the colored people 
were in a large sense thoroughly African in blood and 
life. Anold manuscript record in our possession gives 
us @ glimpse of their condition then. The date is ‘26th 
of 10th month, 1796”: 7 

‘* We, the Overseers and teachers . concluded that 
a night school might be opened for the utility of the peo- 
ple of colour, and a solemnity attending, it was unani- 
mously agreed that an orderly night school should com- 


mence. . . . And it fully agreed that no disorderly per- 
son be admitted. 


‘“*The Overseers and Corporation are desired to unite 
together as one Committee in supporting the order and 
dignity ofthe school . held in future in the African 
Methodist Meeting House and endeavor to strengthen the 
hands of the teachers.” 

We ask, To what has the hundred years of work 
amounted, on the lines indicated? Very little, if we are 
to believe the word of some; very much, the word of 
others. Fortunately for the truth’s sake, they who say 
it has amounted to very little are those who know the 
least of the matter in question ; for with the gulf of so- 
cial inequality raging and roaring, the people of one race 
can know but little of ‘‘ the spirit, method and character” 
of the people of another. 

We, however, who are of the party of the first part, 
insist that the hundred years of labor put upon us by 
ourselves, has been amply repaid in that it has given us 
a more Christian spirit, infinitely wiser methods and 
characters which, for strength, will compare favorably 
with the strength of the average American regardless of 
his color or race. 

What is the spirit we find dominating the African 
Methodists in this year of our Lord 1895? 

The writer of this brief paper is within a few days of 
his threescore years ; and all of them may be said to have 
been spent under African Methodist influence—for his 
parents before him were of this Church and faith. He 
is free to say that the spirit of the African Methodists of 
to-day is way in advance of what it was when he was a 
boy—the spirit, he means, that prompts to Christian liv- 
ing—the spirit seen in love, joy, peace, and the graces 
mentioned by Paul. And all this despite the fact of a 
mighty social upheaval that largely carried away all the 
dikes which two, nay, three generations of training had 
given. 

And similarly has grown, especially within the present 
year, the spirit of fraternity between those composing 
our common African Methodism. A half century ago, 
and many years less, the spirit between these kindred 
organizations was anything but lovely. On the con- 
trary, it was hostile, often to the extreme. It was the 
story of the Jew and the Samaritan over again. But in 
a large sense all this has passed away ; and while we are 
free to confess that we see little prospect of immediate 
organic union, we do gee such a spirit of fraternity 
within the present year as must surely lead to such a 
happy result. From our heart we say, Happy will be 
the day when these three shall become one—happy for 
the reasons : 

First: All things being equal, two or three are 
stronger than one. 

Second. Then would wholesome discipline be more 
possible, 3 

Third, Then, in a large sense, would the career of so 
many worthless, if not immoral preachers be stopped. 

As to methods, the advancement made by each of the 
colored branches of Methodism is equally noticeable. 
The development of the white Methodism of the country 
has been largely on the Presbyterial or Congregational 
side ; that of black Methodism has been on the Episcopal 
side. African Methodism, directly or indirectly, has 
Episcopal dioceses or districts, a method of church su- 
pervision in every way superior to the general superin- 
tendency known to all Methodists. This same idea of 

centralization is carried into its finances. Each has a 
general treasury raised directly from the people, from 
which the running expenses of the Church are 
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met; and despite the stringency of the times during the 
year just passed, these treasuries, in so far as public an- 
nouncement has been made, instead of being depleted, 
have really gone ahead. 

As to the character of the African Methodist, whether 
as a churchman or a citizen, it is rapidly becoming nor- 
ma!. Slavery had made him servile. If we accept the 
Rev. S. A. Steel as authority, the generation of Afro- 
Americans who salute their Christian brethren as 
‘Marster” is ‘‘fast becoming a memory.” Let us 
thank God and take courage. What the Church of 
Christ and the Republic both need is not servility but 
consecrated manhood ; and the African Methodists are 
doing their best on this line, and are succeeding. While 
no special revivals have been witnessed of late, yet, as 
the years go by, we are more and more replenishing our 
ranks by methods that are largely free from the undue 
excitement of the past. In character we are on the up- 
ward trend. 

The only new movement whose shadow is ‘constantl y 
geen, is the movement that has organic union of all in 
view. And again we say, God haste the day. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. E, T. KLUGE. 

THE Moravian Church, tho consisting of three differ - 
ent provinces and an extensive foreign mission work, 
constitutes one organic whole, the Unity of the Breth- 
ren, or Unitas Fratrum. The churches on the Conti- 
nent of Europe form one province, those in Great 
Britain another, those in this country, a third, while 
missionary operations are carried on in almost every 
portion of the world. The number of communicant 
members in the Home Provinces is 23,000; total mem- 
bership, 34,049; the number of souls under the care of 
foreign missionaries is 93,645, 

The American Province, divided into two districts, 
Northern and Southern, consists of 81 churches, with a 
communicant membership of 12,923, or a total of 19,877; 
the number of ordained ministers in active service in 
the province is 85. 

Besides a college and theological seminary at Bethle- 
hem, Penn., the province has four educational institu- 
tions, in addition to a number of parochial schools, 

During the past year, in addition to extended visits by 
the’ members of the Previncial Board, a thorough visi- 
tation of the province was made by two bishops, mem- 
bers of the governing board of the Unity, in Germany. 

Five new churches have been organized during the 
year, the work of church extension being prosecuted 
with greater energy than formerly, especially in those 
portions of the country in which settlers are not pro- 
vided with the means of grace. A new work has been 
begun in Alberta, Can., where several hundred immi- 
grants from Volhynia, driven from their homes by the 
oppressive measures adopted by the Russian Govern- 
ment, have settled. 

Besides missions among the Indians in Ontario, Can., 
Kansas and the Indian Territory, a promising work 
is being carried on in California among the Indians, and 
in Northwestern Alaska among the Eskimos. The latter 
was begun two years ago, amid great difficulties, buthas 
prospered to a wonderful degree. Not only are there 
already 180 communicant members, or a total of 445 in 
connection with the mission, but several native evangel- 
ists are laboring there, while many young men are as- 
sisting in the work of Caristianizing their people. Three 
schools are carried on, and astonishing progress is being 
made by the children. 

The contributions of the members of the churches of 
the Northern District of the American province during 
the past year amounted to nearly $100,000. For foreign 
and home missions, nearly $12,000. 

A large deficit, amounting to nearly $28,000, occurred 
in the foreign mission work, which is carried on by the 
entire Unity, In the course of a few months the half 
of this amount has been paid by extra contributions of 
members. 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BODIES. 
THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY W. H. ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., 
tated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


One of the principal events in the history of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States for the year 1895, 
was the celebration on May 24th, at Pittsburg, Penn., 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reunion of the 
Old and New School branches of the Church, During 
the period from 1869 to 1894 there had been a wonderful 
advance in all lines of church growth. The communi- 
cants increased from 446,561 to 895,997, and the Sabbath- 
school scholars from 446,857 to 951,199. The contribu- 
tions to the missionary and benevolent boards during the 
period amounted to $47,306,426 ; to miscellaneous benev- 
olent causes, $24,280,002 were given, and for congrega- 
tional expenses there was collected $192,044,780. The 
most remarkable feature of the period, however, was 
the large addition to the membership on profession of 
faith, amounting to above 1,040,000 persons. 

In view of the blessing of God vouchsafed to the 
Church during the quarter century, the General Assem- 
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bly resolved to raisé a Quarter Century Anniversary 
Reunion Fund of $1,000,000. The objects of this fund 
are two in number; first, to pay the debts of five of the 
boards of the Church, amounting to $567,489 ; second, 
to provide funds wherewith to begin new work. The 
raising of the fund was intrusted to a committee of 
eighteen ministers and twelve elders, the chairman 
being W. L. McEwan, D.D.,of Pittsburg, Penn., and the 
treasurer the writer of this article. Up to December 20th 
the total cash received by the treasurer was $206,000. In 
addition to this there is a sum in the hands of congrega- 
tional treasurers, or in pledges, amounting to about 
$160,000, The committee in charge are much encour- 
aged by the progress thus far made, 

The debts of the boards above referred to are due 
solely to the financial conditions prevalent in the coun- 
try, and to the slowness of the Church to realize the sit- 
uation. The demand for missionary advance is steadily 
on the increase both in this and other lands, and this 
demand should be the measure of the Church’s liberality, 
not the present tempcrary check to its income. 

During the year, the Presbyterian Building in the 
City of New York, corner of Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street, has been completed. The frontage of the 
edifice on Fifth Avenue is 92 feet,and on Twentieth 
Street 192 feet, the hight being twelve and one-half 
stories. This memorial of the generosity and of the 
business sagacity of leading Presbyterians in the City of 
New York is occupied in part by the Boards of Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions and Church Erection, and 
has already become the center of metropolitan Presby- 
terianism, 

Philadelphia Presbyterians have had a Presbyterian 
House since 1848, A new building, however, has been 
determined upon, in view of the increase in the business 
of the Board of Publ cation and Sunday-school work. 
It will be erected on the correr of Walnut and Juniper 
Streets, one-half square from Broad Street, fronting 
75 feet on Walnut and running back 235 feet to 
Sansom Sireet, the number of stories being eleven. 
The building will contain offices for the Boards of Publi- 
cation and Sunday-school work, Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, and also for the Church at Home and 
Abroad, the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, etc. 
The greater part of the expense will be met by the sale 
of the present property on Chestnut Street, and the re- 
mainder of debt will be paid off ina few years by the 
profits of the publication business, The Board of Pub- 
lication has also proved itself abreast of the times by 
the New Hymnal which it has just issued, which is 
judged by competent persons to be among the best of its 
kind, aud which is already in large demand. 

During the year the work of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has received marked stimulus from the Missionary 
Synodical Congresses held at Peoria, lll., Binghamton, 
N. Y., Trenton, N. J., and Toledo. O. An additional 
and noteworthy meeting was held in the city of New 
York, at Carnegie Music Hall, on November 15:h, pre- 
sided over by ex-President Benjamin Harrison, and ad- 
dressed by him, by the Hon. John W. Foster, and by 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. But interest in this great 
cause was not confined to speech. At the beginning of 
the year there were many young men and women offer- 
ing themselves for seryice as foreign missionaries, but 
for whom no financial suppor: had been provided. The 
churches in this exigency, went immediately to work 
and raised by special gifts the sum total of $25,812, 
Many of the new miesionaries are already at their posts. 
In this connection, it is also encouraging to note that 
the contributions to forcign missions are in advance of 
last year some $40,000, not counting in receipts from 
Special Gifts. 

The negotiations with a view to union between the 
Presbyterian and the Protestant Episcopal Churches, 
represented by a committee and a commission respect- 
ively, have come toaclose. At the time of the incep- 
tion of negotiations in 1887, the General Assembly 
affirmed that ** mutual recognition and reciprocity was 
the first and essential step toward practical church 
unity.” Afterseven years’ patient effort to secure some 
clear expression of opinion on the subject by the Episco- 
pal Commission, the Assembly in 1894 directed its Com- 
mittee to suspend correspondence, until the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention should acknowledge the above- 
mentioned principle. The Episcopal Commission, how- 
ever, in the report made by it to the Convention at 
Minneapolis, October, 1895, said : 

“We cannot accept what is specified in limine as the 
‘ open door’ to further negotiations. Instead of the His- 
toric Episcopate you would substitute ‘ the mutual recog- 
nition and recriprocity which now prevail between the 
great majority of Evangelical Churches of Christendom.’” 
This quotation sufficiently sets forth the attitude of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as a Church, toward other 
Protestant Churches. Its Convention has not merely 
made Episcopal ordination an indispensable condition of 
unity, but has also refused to accord other Christian 
Churches proper reciprocity and recognition, 

The theological seminaries report this year the attend- 
ance of students, up to November Ist, as follows : Prince- 
ton, 244; Auburn, 122; Allegheny, 97; Lane, 36; Dan- 
ville, 58; McCormick, 196 ; San Francisco, 31 ; Dubuque 
(German), 36; Newark (German), 25; Omaha, 29; Lin- 
coln (colored), 60; Biddle (colored), 19. Two of these 
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institutions, Princeton and Allegheny, have appointed 
committees to carry out the changes proposed for their 
charters by the General Assembly. 

Among other matters of importance there is space only 
for the following: The Committee on Young People’s 
Societies, appointed by the last Assembly, has held two 
meetings. The proceedings have not been made public, 
but the rumors of proposed action hostile to Christian 
Endeavor, etc., published in the secular press, are untrue, 
Some stir has been made in certain quarters by the action 
of the last Assembly in enjoining the Presbytery of New 
York not to receive ‘‘students pursuing their studies in 
theological seminaries respecting whose teaching the Gen- 
eral Assembly disavows responsibility.” The issue raised 
is one of constitutional interpretation. While the work of 
all the Church Boards needs the cordial support of the 
congregations, that of Home Missions should receive spe- 
cial attention in these ‘‘ trying” times in view of its heavy 
debt. During the year, many able and devoted ministers 
were called from their earthly labors to everlasting rest, 
among whom were four foreign missionaries: the Rev. A. 
C. Good, of Africa ; the Rev. S. K. Pnraner, of Laos; J. H. 
Shedd, D.D., of Persia, and C. V. A. Van Dyck, D.D., of 
Syria. 

As the Presbyterian Church goes forward into the New 
Year its record in the past isa guaranty for future prog- 
ress. Its characteristics as a Church were succinctly set 
forth by ex-President Harrison, in his address at Carnegie 
Hall, when he said : 

“The Presbyterian Church has been stedfast for liberty and 
for education. It has stood for the highest scholarship, and it 
has also stood as stiff as a steel beam for the faith delivered to 
our fathers, and it still stands with stedfastness for that essen- 
tial doctrine—the inspired Word. It is catholic in its sympathy 
and in its co-operation with all Churches, and has been a mis- 
sionary Church from the beginning. The missionary spirit isin- 
herent in it.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





BY CHARLES R. HEMPHILL, D.D., LL.D., 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 





In offering a brief review of the life of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States for the year now drawing to 
a close, attention must be given chiefly to changes and new 
movements proposed or effected. This body of Presbyte- 
rians is confined to the Southern States, and is popularly 
known as the Southern Presbyterian Church. For the 
year ending May, Ist, 1895, it reports 13 synods, 74 presby- 
teries, 2,776 churches, 1,337 ministers, and 203,999 commu- 
nicants. The type of Presbyterianism represented is con- 
servative in doctrine and temper. No doctrinal discussions 
are agitating the Church, and the modern radical views in 
biblical criticism apparently find no welcome. In the 
early part of the year organic union with the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America was, to some 
extent, matter of discussion in the columns of the religious 
papers and on the floor of presbyteries, and the General 
Assembly, at its sessions in May, was confronted with 
overtures of widely different tenor. Without debate the 
Assembly decided it to be unwise to agitate the question 
further, while expressing anew “‘its sentiments of sincere 
regard and Christian affection for this honored branch of 
the great Presbyterian family.” 

All departments of Christian work have been conducted 
with commendable zeal. In the foreign field the Church is 
well represen'ed, having missions in Mexico, Brazil, China, 
Japan, Korea, and on the Congo. The Foreign Missions 
Committee reported in May the contributions of the year 
to be above $132,000, with no deficit. The past fifteen years 
have witnessed a marked advance in home missions. 
The work is prosecuted largely under the control of the 
several synods, while the General Assembly charges itself 
with the care of the territory requiring aid from other 
parts of the Church. In the Indian Terrltory several new 
schools have been founded, and an evangelist has been sent 
to New Mexico. The evangelization of the colored people is 
a distinct department of work, and is enlisting more fully 
the sympathies of this Church. An institute for the edu- 
cation of colored ministers is maintained at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. lu the departments conducted by the Committees of 
Publication and of Education for the ministry nothing 
special is to te chronicied. 

The last General Assembly took action regarding Young 
People’s Societies which is worthy of remark. Previous 
Assemblies had declined to formulate any constitution for 
these societies, but at Dallas a form of organization was 
adopted and recommended. The Society is to be known as 
the Westminster League. No statistics are at hand, but it 
is likely that few societies have yet been organized under 
this plan. Stiil, itis a distinct step toward the develop- 
ment of Young People’s Societies and the banding of them 
together under the sole jurisdiction of the Church. 

A movement of the progressivesort is the establishment, 
by the approval of the General Assembly, of a Training 
School at Fredericksburg, Va., the object of which is to 
give ‘‘a training for Christian work, especially for young 
women who desire to be fitted either for home or foreign 
missionaries.”’ A similar institution is to be opened at 
Chaton, S.C. The Committee on Education for the Min- 
istry was *‘ authorized to grant aid to unmarried women 
who are under the care of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, while prosecuting their studies in our 
training schools.’’ The writer does not for the moment 
recall that any other evangelical Church in America has 
provided so distinctly for the training of others besides 
those intended for the ministry. 

The theological seminaries are now attracting more in- 
terest than they commonly receive. In the number of in- 
stitutions of this kind this Church cannot count herself 
poor. There are Union, Columbia, Clarksville and Louis- 
ville, while Texas proposes to found another. After sev- 
eral years of discussion it bas been decided to change the 
location of Union Semiuary, the oldest and most largely 
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attended of the seminaries, from Hampden Sidney, Va., 
to Richmond. A bandsome site, and gifts, reaching in all 
the sum of $125,000, will make the removal possible with- 
out pecuniary loss, 

The constituency of Columbia Seminary has under con- 
sideration the propriety of removing it to some larger city. 
Suggestions are made looking to the consolidation of exist- 
ing institations into two strong seminaries. At present 
thereare less than two hundred students in the four insti- 
tutions. 

It may be added, as a concluding remark, that while 
this Church is small in numbers, when compared with the 
Methodists and Baptists, which are the prevailing denomi- 
nations in the South, it is largely influential and is steadily 
growing. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 





THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 


BY PRES. J. L. GOODKNIGHT, D.D. 


CHURCH. 





The pulse beat is the index to the heart conditions. 
‘ Heart failure’”’ is a communly assigned cause for certain 
mysterious human deaths. Denominational spiritual life 
is made manifest by the missionary pulse beat. Mission- 
ary “heart failure” accounts for mysterious spiritual 
church deaths. The Church’s affectional nature has 
ceased to pulsate. ‘‘ The love of many has waxed cold.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was born in a 
great spiritual revival. It bas been, from the very first, 
wissionary in spirit and polity. Its missionary life and 
work cannot be adequately measured by the amount of 
money contributed annually. For while its growth has 
been phenomenal in members, yet the increase in sub- 
stantial and surplus wealth bas not been in the same 
ratio. The denomination began in a wilderness in 1810, 
without even a single log cabin church house. All has 
been made from the rank forest, so ‘‘hewn from the 
stump.” It has never builded upon other church founda- 
tions, yet it has sent thousands into the communion of 
other denominations. The spiritual power which makes 
for righteousness is manifest by an increased effort in 
practical mission work. The missionary spirit of old has 
vitalized the latent energy of the Sunday-schools and 
Christian Endeavor Societies. These have been organized 
for missionary endeavor. Thus the proper training of the 
young people, as to duty and habits, is insisted upon and 
enforced as never before. 

Synods have organized mission work in some ten States. 
These State organizations are articulated with the general 
Board of Home Missions. This move promises good 
results. ° 

The sum total contributed to missions has been larger 
than for any previous year. No new foreign fields have 
been added, tho additional workers have been sent into 
the occupied fields. The Assembly’s Board is devoting its 
energy, at home, to the larger cities and leaving the 
smaller towns and rural districts to presbyteries and syn- 
ods. Several successful and independent mission churches 
are carried on by men who trust the Lord to feed them and 
furnish them funds to build their churches. These are 
successful works of faith. 

The General Assembly of 1894 consolidated into one the 
secretaryships of the Board of Education and the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. The indomitable energy, and the fe- 
licitous plans and executions of Dr. Darby, the double 
secretary, only fairly vindicates this close economy and 
ingeniously conceived scheme of requiring one man to do 
the work of two. 

The last General Assembly took a backward step in gen- 
eral Sunday-school work. A ‘ Permanent Committee” 
was substituted to do the work of the General Superin- 
tendent. If the exceptional genius of the last General 
Superintendent could not secure satisfactory results, it is 
not atall probable thatthe Committee can. A committee 
can never have such personality and magnetism as the 
outgoing Superintendent has. 

This is distinctively the period of our Church rebuilding. 
The old churches are torn down, and elegant new ones 
take their places. These are made to conform to the mod- 
ern idea that the Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor 
Societies are an essential part of every congregation. 

Dr. J. M. Howard has retired from the chief editorial 
position in the Publishing House. He did his work so 
well for years, that many regret that his efficient services 
will be lost in the future to this particular department of 
the general denominational work. His place is occupied 
by the former associate editor, the Rev. Ira Landrette. 
He is vigorously inspiriting the ** Church organ.” 

There is a vigorous effort to increase the efficiency of the 
denominational schools. New buildings, remodeling old 
ones, and increased endowment witness to this. The The- 
ological School bas lost one of its former teachers by death, 
but already a new man has taken his place. This school 
is richer in its number of teachers and students than ever 
in its history. Yet many of our young men seek their 
theological training in Presbyterian seminaries. Union 
(New York) has been, and is,a great favorite with this 
class of our theological students, tho many in Pennsyl- 
vania have attended the Westernin Allegheny. The Theo- 
logical Seminary movement in connection with Chicago 
University has not taken on the anticipated proportions, 
mainly for the lack of funds and a triumphant leader. 

The conviction that the denomination yet has a distinct- 
ive mission in the world is gaining in strength. It is ripe 
for co-eperation and united effort for every good work and 
against every evil work. The recent historic actions of 
the Presbyterian denominations show conclusively that 
organic union of these into one compact and harmonious 
body, even tho a consummation to be devoutly wished for, 
will hardly come in the nineteenth century. There has 
never been a period in the history of this particular Church 
when there was more need than now for insisting upon the 
essential and distinctive doctrines upon which it has so 
securely built; for the day dawns when doctrinal preach- 
ing will be revived and become popular, Christian doctrine 
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is an essential part of Christian faith ; faith is an essential 
part of piety. The Cumberland Presbyterian denomina- 
tion stands for and is grounded in the same identical and 
essential Gospel verities for which it stood in 1810. It has 
never been so well and so thoroughly equipped for system- 
atic and aggressive Christian work as itis now. ‘‘Forget- 
ting those things which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus,’ is a fitting motto for 1896. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





THE UNITED AND ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRES- 
BYTERIANS. 





BY A, G. WALLACE, D.D., 
Second Clerk of General Assembly. 





A review of the past year in the United Presbyterian 
Church awakens devout gratitude to God for his blessing, 
a blessing that has descended as the gentle rain, sinking 
down to the roots of the Christian graces. There has been 
discussion, but no dissension ; differenees as to methods 
and measures, but delightful harmony. A dec:ded increase 
of zeal in the Lord’s work is manifest, and apparently a 
higher tone of spiritual life. 

In the bome mission field one new presbytery, that of 
Puget Sound, has been organized. There has been Jess en- 
largement in forming new missions than in the prosper- 
ous years, but the number added to the Church in the ex- 
isting missions has been larger than in any previous year. 
The missionaries have heroically stood at their posts, even 
tho in much privation and trial. More attention has been 
given to mission work in the cities in the older parts of the 
country, with encouraging results. In the foreign field 
there has been quiet, steady advance in all the depart- 
ments. Althothe number of native ministers is large in 
proportion to the ordained missionaries, and have equal 
rights in the presbyteries, thereis harmony, and especially 
in Egypt, a strong spirit of self dependence. The total 
amount contributed by the natives of the mission in Egypt 
for religious and educational purposes, is $27,155, besides 
book purchases to the amount of $10,312. The rising tide 
of the missionary sentiment in the Church was indicated 
by the sailing of a company of fourteen in October. 

The number of theological students is greater than ever 
before, and the mission spirit among them is strongly de- 
veloped. An arrangement has been made by which the 
students are engaged in systematic mission work under 
the direction of pastors. A new departure has been made 
by opening the seminaries to Sabbath school teachers and 
other workers who do not have the ministry in view, the 
object being to make the seminaries training schools for 
men and women in all departments of Christian work, as 
well as schools of theology. 

The Young People’s movement has grown much in in- 
tensity of spirit and in power in congregational work. 
The annual Institute at Columbus developed remarkable 
enthusiasm, which took the practical form of a contribu- 
tion of about $5,000 for missions. The increase in member- 
ship has been about ten percent. The Committee of the 
General Assembly has general supervision, the Christian 
Endeavor societies and the Christian Union working in 
entire harmony. 

The fact that the contributions are larger in all depart- 
ments than for the previous year, except in congregational 
expenses, may indicate the general healthfulness of the 
spiritual condition of the Church. 

The evangelistic spirit noted last year has continued to 
increase, and has taken more active formin the employ- 
ment of evangelists by several of the synods. The synod 
guarantees a fixed salary and a committee makes the ap- 
pointments and has general supervision of the work. Per- 
fect harmony is thus secured, and the results have been 
many conversions and the strengthening of the congrega- 
tional life. 

The colleges report improved equipment, increased at- 
tendance and a general forward movement. The plan of 
support of the educational institutions by direct contri- 
butions by the congregations, the same as for missions, 
adopted last year, has been sufficiently successful for the 
experiment to be continued. 

The overture to give the General Assembly the power 
of veto in the election of professors of theology and of 
removal for unsoundness in the faith, was adopted by a 
large majority of the votes of the Church, and was enacted 
by the General Assembly; but to define this power more 
carefully and to guard against any infringement of the 
rights of professors, a new overture was submitted secur- 
ing the accused the right of judicial trial. The indications 
are that it will be adopted. The seminaries being under 
the control of synods, the General Assembly appointed a 
committee to negotiate with the synods and secure their 
consent to this change in the constitution of the semina- 

ries. This consent has been given by an almost unanimous 
vote. The question of seminary control thay, therefore, be 
regarded as practically settled to the satisfaction of all, 
the synods in control having the general management, and 
the power of removal of professors as before, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly the power of confirmation or veto in the 
election of professors and of removal for unsoundness in 
the faith, after full judicial investigation. 

Negotiations for union with the Holland Christian 
Reformed Church have made satisfactory progress, and a 
basis of co-operation has been adopted. There has been 
more of practical co-operation with the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, but the direct effort for union 
is in suspense. 

The general conviction is that the union of Churches 
must be the result of spiritual growth, rather than of di- 
rect effort to that end. 

Altogether, the United Presbyterian Church was never 
in better condition, and never had a better outlook. 

A similar report may be made concerning the Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South. Possibly it has never been 
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mre aggressive in spirit, more effizient in work or mcre 
hopeful of the fature. Pastors are more spiritual and 
evangelistic in their preaching and ministerial labors; 
the missionary spirit has made a decided advance. Not- 
withstanding the severe financial pressure, there has been 
no falling off of contributions, but rather a gain. 

The foreign mission of this Synod is in Eastern Mexico, 
with its center at Tampico. The work is broadening and 
taking a deeper hold upon the people. During the year 
new missions have been opened up in a manner that indi- 
cates enlarged usefulness. The native missionaries com- 
mend themselves by their faithfulness under severe trials, 
and by their untiring zeal. The reflex influence of the 
mission is very marked in the increase of the missionary 
spirit as to both the foreign and the home field. At the 
late meeting the Synod sustained, and advanced upon, the 
former action as to greater evangelistic work in the cities, 
formerly too much neglected. 

The Synod gives much attention to its educational in- 
stitutions, and during the year has re-enforced the facul- 
ties with some of its choice men. The attendance of stu- 
dents is larger than for a quarter of acentury. With the 
new aggressiveness there has been no lossof thetraditional 
conservatism in theological instruction. The question of 
co-education has been vigorously discussed, and has be- 
come for the time a leading topic. The faculty of Erskine 
College admitted some young ladies, and the new move 
came under review at the recent meeting of the Synod. A 
resolution was adopted allowing young ladies to attend 
the college classes when they present themselves, but 
solicitation for such pupils is not approved. The Synod is 
about equally divided on the subject. 

Nothing has been done toward union with any other 
body. The correspondence with the United Presbyterian 
Church is continued, and the reception given to the dele 
gate from that Church gave good evidence that the fraternal 
spirit isincreasing. Co-operation in missions has worked 
so satisfactorily that resolutions were adopted looking to 
a larger measure of it. The hope and expectation is that 
in this way the two Churches will melt together. In con- 
sequence of more extended personal acquaintance with the 
brethren of the North, the ministry are ahead of the peo- 
ple in the desire for the consummation of thisunion. They 
see an open door before them and seek to enter in. With 
the increase of the spirit of missions, the spirit of union 
becomes stronger. 

SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
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BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D., 
Editor of “The Reformed Presbyterian.” 





This year new interest has been manifested in home mis- 
sion work.. The largest presbytery, Pittsburg, is making 
an effort to have all its stations supplied with regular 
preaching. Other presbyteries are moving in the same di- 
rection. A number of congregations have stated missions 
in destitute parts of the cities in which they are located. 
The Theological Seminary (Allegheny, Penn.) and Geneva 
College (Beaver Falls, Penn.) report a larger attendance of 
students than usual. At last synod an offer of Amity Col- 
lege was made by the trustees and referred to a committee, 
which will report at the next meeting. The college is lo- 
cated at College Springs, Ia. 

Deep interest is still manifested in all reforms. Seven 
thousand dollars was recommended to be raised for na- 
tional refurm. The whole time of one of our ministers is 
taken up in the work of testimony bearing; i.¢., explain- 
ing and advocating our position of political dissent. 

The foreign missions are in Syria, Asia Minor, and on the 
Island of Cyprus. Those in the Turkish Empire have not 
been seriously interfered with by the present troubles 
there. The mission in Cyprus will be re-enforced the com- 
ing summer by the return of the Rev. H. Easson. A mis- 
sion in China has beeninaugurated. The missionaries, the 
Rev. Messrs. A. I. Robb and Elmer McBurney, with their 
wives, arrived at Hongkong on December 10th. 

The mission among the Indians near Fort Sill, Ind. Ter., 
reports an accession to the church of eighteen. An indus- 
trial department has been added to the mission among the 
Freedmen in Selma, Ala. Both of the missions among the 
Jews, one in Philadelphia and one in Cincinnati, are in 
successful operation. The efforts of the Church to secure a 
metrical version of the Psalms which will be adopted by all 
Presbyterian bodies, are meeting with some success. Com- 
mittees from the General Assemblies of the United Pres- 
byterian and the Presbyterian Churches and the General 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, have the 
matter now under consideration. 

ALLUGHENY, Pgnn. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY GEORGE HODGES, D.D., 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 





Two documents and a convention have interested the . 


Church during the past year. 

I. The Pastoral Letter of the bishops appeared in Janu- 
ary. It was a statement, chiefly in the words of the 
Prayer Book, of the doctrine of the incarnation and of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture. Much discussion immedi- 
ately followed. The debate concerned the order, the accu- 
racy and the wisdom of the document. 

On the score of order objection was made to the proced- 
ure under which the epistle was prepared and published. 
The Letter was issued in the name of the bishops; but 
many of them were ignorant of its contents, and most of 
them saw it for the first timein its final form in print. 
The opportunity of amendment, customary in such papers, 
was not offered. 

Comments on the accuracy of the Letter touched chiefly 
its explanation of several obscure texts, and certain state- 
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of interpretation is of the essence of the creeds was called 
in question. It was not then s> generally understood as 
‘it is now that the assent asked to a Pastoral is as to its 
main positions rather than to its details. 

Tbe most weighty objections were made as to the wis- 
don of issuing such a document at all. The writers evi- 
dently considered the Church to be in danger of grave her- 
esy ; but most people felt that the danger had been greatly 
exaggerated. It d, as body said, like the calling 
out of the whole fire department of a great city to put out 
a suspicion of smoke. 

Nevertheless, the Letter with its accompaniment of dis- 
cussion served to emphasize the need of careful dealing 
with doctrine; and the General Convention, practically 
without debate, decently interred the whole matter, and 
erected over it the modest headstone of a brief sentence in 
its triennial epistle. 

If Ia March the Joint Commission on Constitutional 
Revision printed the repurt which it wis to offer in Octo- 
ber to the Convention. This report raised several ecclesi- 
astical questions of much interest. It proposed to change 
in certain respects the organization and the nomenclature 
of the Church. 

Touching organization, it arranged for the erection of 
groups of dioceses into provinces. Each province was to 
have certain lawmaking powers of its own, but chiefly 
was to provide a court of appeals for the hearing of dis 
pated cases. 

Touching nomenclature, it provided that the presiding 
bishop of each province should be called ‘“ archbishop,”’ 
and the presiding bishop of the whole Church “ primus’”’: 
assistant bishops were to be styled ‘‘ bishop coadjutor,”’ 
and the General Convention was to be known as the *‘ Gen- 
eral Synod.” 

It further set forth that bishops might be translated 
from one diocese to another, and also that in matters of 
doctrine the House of Bishops was to bea court of final 
appeals. 

The report awakened much discussion. It was argued 
on one side that these changes were needed to fit the 
Church 4o meet its new tasks ; on the other hand, some 
held that the new names would put a serious strain upon 
the confidence of the people, and that the Church was in 
danger of becoming a prelatical institution. 

IfI. Taus the General Convention met after a year of 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical debate. Difference of opinion 
is one of the commendable characteristics of the Episcopal 
Church ; but it is aquality which has its evident unfortu- 
nate possibilities. It was therefore with some relief, and 
with great satisfaction, that the Church found its repre- 
sentatives assembled in the spirit of concord. Very little, 
it is true, was directly done, Most of the proposals of 
the Commission were either postponed or vetoed; but 
the Church was quite content to haveit so. And the Con- 
vention adjourned at the end of its usual three weeks 
amid the congratulations of the brethren. 

The great work accomplished was the reassuring of the 
minds of the people. There is an idea in the Kast that 
the West is full of ritualism; and in the West it is com- 
monly believed that the East is full of heresy. In the 
Convention the East and the West met, and it was speedily 
discovered that sanity and faith and good religion are 
much more widespread in the Episcopal Church than some 
had feared. A new brotherline-s at present pervades the 
Church. Partisanship is discrelited. 

IV. Other events which have taken iess space in the con- 
temporary records may appear of more importance in the 
truer perspective of history. 

Five new dioceses—in Maryland, California, Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Minnesota—have been erected. Bishops 
have already been chosen for most of them. As the office 
of a bishop is to do the work of leadership, these move- 
ments are aggressive and prophetic. A bishop has been 
sent to Alaska. 

Church Clubs have been formed in several dioceses, add- 
ing their names toa considerable list of such organiza- 
tions, wherein the laymen of different parishes meet to 
strengthen the bonds of brotherhood and to listen to seri- 
ous discussions. 

Two new ways of working—the Archdeaconry System 
and the Cathedral System—are approving themselves as 
methods useful in the furtherance of diocesan missions and 
in ministering to the poor of great cities. 

Among the books of the year are Dr. Greer’s ‘‘ The 
Preacher and His Place,” being the Yale Lectures; Mr. 
Palmer’s “ Studies in Theologic Definition’’; “The Virgin 
Mother,” 2 volume of devotional addresses, by Bishop Hall 
of Vermont; Bishop Coleman’s history of the ‘“‘Caurch 
in America”; Bishop Thompson’s ‘’The World and the 
Wrestlers’; ‘“‘ Civic Christianity,” by Dr. Prall ; and Bish- 
op Schereschewsky’s translation of the Bible into Wenli, 
the literary language of the Chinese. 





THE REFORMED BODIES. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 





BY JOHN B. DRURY, D.D., 
Editor of “* The Christian Intelligencer.” 





THE year 1895 in the Reformed Church in America has 
been relatively uneventful. Our churches, tho concen- 
trated in a few States, exceed in size and strength the 
average of other denominations. The number of ministers 
is greater by 34 than the churches, and vacancies are 
neither numerous nor long. The result is healthy Church 
development and growth. Tho numerically small (618 
churches and 103,348 communicants), the denomination is 
characterized by intelligence, stability and missionary 
zeal. The accessions to the churches, reported to the last 
General Synod, were 5,828 on confession, and 3,123 by let- 
ter. Despite the business depression the contributions 
were; for denominational causes, $187,124; for outside be- 


ments made in passing. Thus, the assertion that fixedness ~nevolence, $124,392, and for congregational purposes, 
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$1,922,205. A total of $1,333,722, or about $18 per membrr. 

Tais is only a slight falling off from previous years. The 
Teceipts for foreign missions were only $1,065 less than in 
1894, and only about $4,000 below the average of the five 
years, 1888-’92. Tae apparently large debt of $46,000 is 
mostly due to a change in bookkeeping, reckoning out- 
standing acceptances as debt, and is in a fair way of a 
speedy removal. For domestic missions the receipts were 
only $900 less than in 1894. 

The General Synod met in June at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in the midst of the churches gathered from the Holland 
immigration, of which there are eleven in Grand Rapids 
The death of Prof. W. W. Scudder, D.D., and the resigna- 
tion of Prof. N. M. Steffens, D.D., devolved on this synod 
the election of two theological professors. The Rev. Jared 
W. Scudder, D.D., was chosen to the vacancy in the Arcot 
(Ludia) Seminary. and jhe Rev. Egbert Winter, D.D., to 
that in the Western Seminary. The year was marked by 
the gift to the Western Seminary of Semerlink Hall, pro- 
viding much needed accommodations for that institution, 
and the completion of the Graves’ Library and Winant’s 


Chapel for the use of both Hope College and the Western 
Seminary. 


Tae Synod took final action on the several Constitutional . 


Amendwments sent to the classes in 1894. That giving the 
classes the right of nominating theological professors was 
declired adopted ; that making the action of a General 
Synod subsequent to the vote of the classes merely declara- 
tive, and that giving the theological seminaries the right 
to send a delegate to General Synod, were rejected. How- 
ever tho denied representation, the seminaries were re- 
quested to designate each year a member of the faculty to 
attend the General Synod and give information as to their 
work and needs, 

The Synod also took important action on the subject of 
union with other denominations. The vote of the classes 
oo the Plan of Federation which had been submitted to 
them was found to be twenty-three in favor and ten 
against, and the Plan was accordingly declared adopted. 
The Reformed Church is, therefore,committed to this form 
of Church union. Further progress toward this desirable 
consummation will now depend on the action of other 
bodies. That there is any present agitation of the subject 
or particular enthusiasm does not appear. There is in the 
Cuurch a strong sentiment in favor of union, but it is not 
assertive, since events have convinced its friends that few 
denominations are as yet ready for the mutual concessions 
needfal to its accomplishment. 

New York Ciry. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 





BY JAMES i, GOOD, D.D., 


President of the Board of Foreign Missions. 





The year before the triennial session of the General Synod 
is usually a quietyear. The business sentdown by the last 
General Synod to the synods and classes has all been trans- 
acted, and the new business for the next General Synod 
(to meet at Dayton, O., May 27th, 1896) will not be taken 
up until next spring when the classes meet to send up 
overtures and the various boards prepare their reports for 
it. Nevertheless the Church has been quietly moving 
forward in its natural growth. The report reveals 953 
ministers (an increase of 15 over Jast year), 11,881 confirma- 
tions (an increase of 592), 224,443 church members (an in- 
crease of 2,970), 191,992 communicants, 1,636 Sunday-schools 
(an increase of 26), 172,208 Sunday-school scholars, $205,234 
benevolent contributions (a decrease of about $50,000), and 
$1,015,983 for congregational expenses (a very slight de- 
crease). The most encouraging fact brought out by these 
statistics is that the number of communicants is rapidly 
approaching more nearly to that of the church member- 
ship. 

The various boards which carry on the work of the 
Church between the meetings of the General Synod report 
progress. The Board of Home Missions has, however, been 
greatly hampered by adebt of from $8,000 to $10,000. It 
has, however, enlarged its work among the Hungarian 
of this country by importing two missionaries from Hun- 
gary and licensing another. These Hungarians are very 
stanch in their adherence to the Reformed faith and rep- 
resent the better element among the Hungariansin this 
country. The Board of Foreign Missions is greatly en- 
couraged in its work. Its receipts have been $30,620, Its 
work at Sendai, in Northern Japan, is rapidly growing. It 
has about 2,000 communicants, and the Board has calls to 
occupy two other important fields. It has strengthened 
its mission by sending out a new missionary, the Rev. 
Christopher Noss. Last spring a Japanese who was being 
educated in this country at Lancaster, Penn., when about 
ready to leave for Japan and enter mission work, died. 
The Rev. W. Hoy, one of our missionaries, but now in 
America, is trying to raisea Kaneko Memorial Fund of 
$25,000, so as to build coliege buildings at Sendai. The Sun- 
day-school Board, through its new superintendent the 
Rev. R. W. Miller, has been doing excellent aggressive 
work in planting Sunday-schools and preparing for church 
organizations, as well as furnishing musical literature 
for children’s days and Christmas. A book on *‘ Death 
and the Resurrection,” by C. H. Gerhard, D.D, of 
Reading, Penn., has produced a ripple in theological 
thought. He holds somewhat liberal views, applying the 
doctrine of development tothe resurrection body. The 
book is based on the fact that physical death is not the 
result of the fall, and is charged with teaching that Christ’s 
resurrection body was a new body created for that purpose. 
He has been attacked by some but upheld by others. A 
bright book, entitled “‘ Poverty Factory,” giving the cause 
and cure of poverty, has appeared from the pen of the Rev. 
S. L Krebs, of Reading, Penn. 

READING, PENN, 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 








Very little of special interest has occurred during the 
year in this small but active denomination. The experi- 
ence of the year has proved that the loss which the semi- 
nary at Grand Rapids (Mich.} sustained, in the departure 
of Dr. Ger. Vos, to Princeton, was well nigh irreparable. 

The number of students is slightly diminished. The in- 
stitution, which combines preparatory and theological 
studies, has now three professors and two assistants, with 
twenty theological and twenty-seven preparatory students. 

According to the Year Book of 1895, just issued, the 
whole Church now numbers 122 congregations, with 16,037 
members and 76 pastors. 

During the year a number of pastors have been imported 
from the Netherlands, which has a tendency somewhat to 
discourage the graduates of the seminary and to divide 
the ranks of the ministry. 

On the whole, however, the year has been prosperous. 
Almost the entire immigration from the Netherlands now 
flows into this basin, to the detriment of the older Re- 
formed churches in the.country. The reason is twofold: 
First, the natural aversion against all secret societies, 
which characterizes nearly all Dutchmen. Itis their conten- 
tion that the Reformed Church in America, in the lament- 
able struggle on this subject, 1879-1882, did not assume 
a sufficiently decisive stand against, what they claim to be, 
one of the chief evils of American church-life. And, second- 
ly, I may mention the rapid progress which Americaniza- 
tion is making among the Reformed (Dutch) Churches, 
whereby the newcomers naturally are repelled. 

This steady influx of pastors and people from the Neth- 
erlands naturally tends to transplant ecclesiastical and 
national issues from Holland to America which are some- 
what foreign here. I may adduce as an example the agita- 
tion of the school question, from which numerous paro- 
chial schools have arisen, in the Christian Reformed congre- 
gations, usually taught exclusively in Dutch and by native- 
born Dutch teachers. 

The question of union with the United Presbyterian 
Church was carefully considered during the year. Com. 
mittees of both Churches met and delegates were sent from 
the Christian Reformed Church to the United Presbyterian 
Synod, but no decisive action was taken. It was, however, 
agreed to co-operate in the work of foreign missions, but 
from what I can gather from Christian Reformed brethren, 
I would decide that the difference in language will be the 
unsurmountable obstacle to organic union. 

Among many other things the Synod of Grand Rapids in 
1896 will have to decide this point. 

In the death of Mr. Gerrit Berkhoff, a young man of great 
promise, assistant professor at Grand Rapids, who passed 
away in Christ in far-off, Mexico, where he had gone to 
regain his health, the Church has sustained a great loss ; as 
also in that of the young and bright pastor of one of the 
Grand Rapids churches, the Rev. G. A. De Haas. 

Both were young men of ability and promise. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. ALEX, P. DOYLE, 
Editor of ** The Catholic World Magazine.” 





THE battle is half won when we are sure that we are en- 
listed in. the ranks of the conquering army. It gives us 
new courage when we know that our faces are turned to 
the rising sun, and that our work is along the lines of the 
greatest progress, 

To take our bearings year by year, if it does nothing else, 
will convince us of the remarkable strides the Church ‘has 
made in the way of a deeper religion and more of it. The 
end of the century, already so near, will call for a reckon- 
ing with the past, and then it will be seen that there is no 
more notable fact in modern religious bistory than the 
wonderful progress made by the Catholic Church during 
this century.* 

But what of the year just finished in the United States ? 
Figures just now are not available, but I write out of a 
personal experience that is country-wide and a very inti- 
mate association with movements that are national. The 
evident signs of adeeper devotional life manifest them- 
selves in a more practical observance of the precepts of 
religion. It will not be outstepping the bounds of a most 
conservative statement to say that there are abundant 
signs of a revival of a religious fervor in every section of 
the country. The Church is splendidly equipped to do her 
work in the large cities, and there, with equal step, she is 
keeping pace with the most enlightened public sentiment 
of the day. 

I do not know any better way of practically indicating 
this progress than by grouping events about the leaders. 
Mgr. Satolli, that was, on January Ist, 1895, is to-day 
Cardinal Satolli, and his Cardinalate is the red seal of ap- 
probation from ‘‘the White Man” of the Vatican on both 
him and his policy. His living among us has been like 
the breathing of a prince of peace; his policy has tended 
to bring the Church more and more in accord with the 
legitimate aspirations of the nation; his own enthu- 
siasms have awakened a renewed energy in the rank and 
file of churchmen. 

It isan American as well as a papal principle that indi- 
vidual liberty is conserved and enlarged bya reasonable 
concentration of authority. To inaugurate in this country 
acourt of appeals and to bespeak to the American Church 
the enlightened policy of Leo XIII was Mgr. Satolli’s mis- 
sion. One without his consummate tact and masterly 
grasp of affairs might have put back the American Church 
a whole generation ; for Americans are sensitive to extra- 
territorial interference. But Mgr. Satolli with Leo’s love 
for American institutions has quickened into tremendous 





*See article “A Century of Catholicity,” The Catholic World Maga- 
sine, January, 1806, 
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energy every go-ahead element among us. R esults teil. 
Every department of religious enterprise has thriven under 
his warm encouragement. 

The destitute and forlorn condition of the Italian emi- 
gration that came to our shores has awakened most prac- 
ical endeavors to uplift it; results may not now be ap- 
parert to any very great extent, but.the avowed pur 
pose of developing a higher type of civil and religious man- 
hood will certainly bear its fruit in due season. The Apos- 
tolate among the Negroes, for a young work, shows an as- 
torishing vitality. St. Joseph’s Seminary for the Colored 
Missions in Baltimore is but little over a year old, and 
already its alumni are in the vineyard doing successful 
work. Both of these works Mgr. Satolli has encouraged in 
avery special way. - 

To glance back through the year, the most recent nota- 
ble event that impressed itself on the public mind was the 
opening of the McMahon Hall of the School of Philosophy. 
This event, marking, as it does, a great milestone on the 
road of progress for the Catholic University, means the 
concentration there of scientific talent and the offering of 
the best educational advantages to Catholic laymen. It is 
aconverging point for the college alumni, and will ulti- 
mately bring about a unification of the Catholic collegiate 
system of the country. 

The Eucharistic Congress held at the same time, with its 
hundreds of priests and bishops of various and most pro- 
nounced nationalities, gave most striking evidence of the 
inner unity of heart and mind among theclergy. To on- 
lookers, racial and ‘personal differences may seem to de- 
stroy this unity; but such scenes as were witnessed at the 
Eucharistic Congress show that antagonisms are but on. 
the surface and that the cleavage never penetrates to the 
doztrival or devotional life. Weneed not be told that in 
this marvelous unity of organized life there is a tremen- 
dous strength. 

The next notable event was the Silver Jubilee Gathering 
of the Catholic Temperance army in New York last sum- 
mer. It demonstrated to the American public that the 
Catholic Church as an organized force far-reaching in its 
influence can be counted on to lend the weight of its au- 
thority first, last and all the time for the enforcement of 
every good law and against the dominations of the corrupt 
saloon, and in the struggle to save the Sunday for the 
home and for the toiler there will be no more effective 
power than the influence of the Church. 

The Golden Jubilees of Archbishop Williams, in Boston, 
and of Notre Dame University in the West served to bring 
out in a very striking way the contrasts of to-day with the 
small beginnings and the untoward circumstances of fifty 
years ago. 

But after all things else have been said, the most re- 
markable sign of progress during the past year has been 
the development of the missionary spirit toward those 
without the fold. Life is increment. The best test of re- 
ligious vitality is missionary-endeavor. A religion which 
has passed the begetting period has entered on senility. 
Missions to non-Catholics, started in the West a few years 
ago, are now erected into a systematic organized apostolate 
whose purpose is to eradicate false ideas of the Church and 
her teachings from among non-Catholics and present the 
truth. This movement in one form or another is breaking 
out in spots allover the country. In Northern Ohio alone 
these missions were preached to 37,000 non-Catholics. Very 
few parish churches are without their inquirer’s class, and 
converts are increasing from ali denominations, tho not 
especially from any one. 

To sum it all up, then, the progress of the Church is like 
the onward movement of a great stream ; to the casual eye 
it seems the same, but measure its movement, it goes 
faster ; sound its depths, and it will be found that it has 
dredged out a deeper channel, 

New YORK CITY. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY MAJOR T. C. MARSHALL. 





THE latest figures for the whole Salvation Army (July 
last) give the total number of corps and outposts as 3,400, 
and of officers as 11,629. 

For the United States our figures (December, 1895) are : 
corps and outposts, 664; officers accepted, candidates and 
employés, 2,009. We have here 587 corps, 77 outposts, 14 
slum posts, 6 rescue homes, 3 food and shelter depots, 5 
outriders’ circuits, 20 training garrisons, and 2 labor bu- 
reaus. 

The following figures, for six months only, may be of 
interest. They refer toour slum work inthe cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo 
and St. Louis. Souls saved, 1,160; families visited, 33,011 ; 
saloons and dives visited, 45,241 ; persons dealt with on 
streets and in saloons, 74,098: meetings in saloons, etc., 
713; garments given, 9,209; children cared for, 5,483; 
houses visited, 12,535; persons attended meetings, 196,784 ; 
children attended meetings, 8,394; War Cries sold, 41,978, 
and hospitals and persons visited, 148. 

The in-door attendance in our halls during a recent 
month, throughout the United States, was 713,037, and the 
week-night congregations numbered 1,089,844. 

It is absolutely impossible even to name the numerous 
enterprises conducted by our gigantic organization in more 
than forty countries and colonies within the limit men- 
tioned by you. : 

New YORK City. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
BY M. R. DRURY, D.D., 
Of * The Religious Telescope.” 





The year 1895 is marked by several events which will 
make it memorable in the history of the denomination. 
The death of two of its general officers, the Rev. John 
Wesley Etter, D.D., editor of the Sunday-schooi literature, 
and the Rev. William Mittendorf, editor of the German 
literature, was a great loss and caused widespread sorrow. 
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One of the most gratifying results reached during the 
year is the practical ending of the unfortunate litigation 
that was forced upon the Church by the small body that 
withdrew from it six years ago, yet claiming to be the 
Church. Dariog the year the supreme courts of Illisois, 
Mis-ouri and Ohio gave decisions in favor of the Church, 
as the Supreme Courts of Indiana, Pennsylvania and Ore- 
gon had previouslydone. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
is the only court, high or low, that has finally decided 
against us: and even there a case is now pending which, 
it is hoped, will terminaté in the reversal of the former de- 
cision. It is not thought that the few cases yet unsettled 
will further disturb the Church to any considerable ex- 
tent. With a united people, withits brief scriptural creed, 
with its flexible and truly American polity of administra- 
tion, the Church is engaged, with a zeal and success never 
before known, in the prosecution of its providential mis- 
810n. 

In the early part of the year extensive revivals prevailed, 
and many thousands of converts were reported. The sta- 
tistics just completed show that the net gain in member- 
ship for the year is 9,566, which makes the present mem- 
bership of the Church 233,204. Notwithstanding the gen- 
eral stringency of the country in mocrey matters, the 
financial exhibits of the Church are excellent. During the 
year there was 4 gain of 125 in church houses, which cost 
$325,000 The houses of worship of the Church, including 
parsouages, now have a total valuation of $5,709,460. 

The total amount collected for missions was $69,915.94. 
The Sunday-school erroliment shows a good gain, being 
281,428, which exceeds the church membership by more 
than 47,000. The number of young people’s societies is 1,419, 
a gain of several hundred over last year, with a member- 
ship of 56,405. The young people are now engaged in help- 
ing to build a church in Los Angeles, Cal., which will be 
completed about February Ist, 1896, at a cost of $10,000. 

There are other substantial gains in the educational, 
missionary and publishing interests of the Church which 
cannot be indicated in figures, but which are none the less 
real and assuring. 

At the meeting of the Board of Missions last May steps 
were taken to open a mission io Japan. Four native Jap- 
anese, educated in this country, have been secured and sent 
out, who, with W. M. Bell, D.D., Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board, are nowin Japan, laying the founda- 
tions for United Brethren mission work in that country. 
Within the year the Missionary Scciety has established an 
organ to represent and further ics work, The Searchlight, a 
sixteen-page monthly. The missionary spirit of the 
Church is more intelligent and responsive than ever before. 

Union Biblical Seminary, of Dayton, O., the theological 
school of the Church, is now celebrating the twenty filth 
anniversary of its founding in an effort to raise a quarter- 
centennial tund of $60,000, to further endow the institution, 
which promises success, 

The sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Church’s 
publishing house was widely observed in January, 
awakening greatly increased interest in the literature of 
the denomination, especialiy the Religious Telescope, the 
chief official organ. 

The only step taken during the year looking toward 
closer relations with other denominations was that in West 
Virginia, where the United Brethren sold a half interest 
in their Conference school at Buckhannon to the Metb- 
odist Protestants. ‘Lhe two denominations now operate 
the school together under the name of Union College. 
Very cordial feelings exist between these Churches, and 
there are not a few iu both who would rejoice to see them 
made one atan early day. 

With the gradual raising of the standard of ministerial 
qualification by the conferences last fall, with increased 
activity to secure the evangelization of the world, at home 
and abroad, with a better conception of. the necessity of 
Christian schools for the training of its young people, and 
with a more intelligent consecration to the work of Jesus 
Christ, the Church will enter the coming year with new 

hope and courage. 

DaYTon, O. 


THE UNITARIANS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 
Chairman of the National Council. 








THE Unitarians are pure Congregationalists—or, if you 
please, pure independents. Individuals and churches re- 
sent any wish or attempt to define or restrict their faith or 
methods. 

Still, at the Nationad Conference of their churches and 
societies in 1894, with absolute unanimity they agreed toa 
statement of their determination to advance the religion 
of Jesus, as expr2ssed in his own demand for love of God 
and love of man. They thus are enabled to make asuc- 
cinct statement of their work and wish which a child can 
remember. And to the demand for Christian Unity they 
have a convenient suggestion of a symbol of union. 

To the gentlemen who direct their united work it has 
seemed, through the year, that they are finding new oppor- 
tunities for quickening the religious life of the people out- 
side of the ecclesiastical restrictions. Through the whole 
summer they maintained religious services on Boston 
Common on Sundays. Their theater meetings in several 
of the large cities have been attended by very large assem- 
blies, and followed by tokens of practical interest in real 
religious activity for the coming in of the kirgdom of God. 
We have always believed much in wkat we call ‘‘ ministry 
at large.’’ We intrust this more and more to lay workers 
—with a conviction, not often expressed, perhaps, that 
practical religion has little dependence on technical theol- 
ogy. 

I cannot speak for the Unitarian Church of America. 
No man can. Bat my own conviction is definite that 
while the people of America are more and more uncertain 
about the formal organization of the Church and even sus- 
pect them of falsehood, distrusting all formality, fuss 
and feathers, this same people are more religious, with 
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the passage and the lessons of every year. I believe the 
Holy Spirit is more to them than any human organiza- 
tion. Iam, therefore. very glad to believe thatin our own 
body every one see ks new methods to meet the people 
frankly and face to fae. 

Boston, Mass. 





THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


BY I M. ATWOOD, D.D., 
President Canton Theological School. 








THE most precious events in the life of a Church asin 
that of an individual refuse to be reported. If I were to 
select those occurrences in the Universalist calendar for 
1895 that have had most interest and most value for me, 
they would not meet the objects of this annual summary. 
The same when, on an appointed day, a pastor receives 
into the fellowship of Christ and the Church forty-four 
members, and then administers the Lord Supper toas 
many as the edifice will contain—how can it be put into 
any tabulation which shall not diminish its significance 
and effect? Yetit is by such events that the deeper and 
truer life of a church is measured. 

The interest of the denomination has been divided be- 
tween home and foreign missions—divided, not distracted. 
Our one foreign mission deserving the name is in Japan. 
It was inaugurated about five years ago, and has been un- 
expectedly successful. A flourishing Central Church and 
a theological school in Tokio form the headquarters. A 
school for girls at a point further from the coast, eight 
other churches in important cities of the Empire, witha 
a number of promising missions opened elsewhere, many 
of them under the care of native pastors educated in the 
seminary, constitute a hopeful beginning. The General 
Convention voted to raise $10,000 to carry on this mission 
during 1896. ; 

The Home Mission work has been extended the past 
year in the South and Southwest, and Q. H. Shion, D.D., 
a zealous and effective evangelist, has been put in charge 
of the operations, with the title of General Missionary. 
Atlanta is the seat of the present efforts,and the Y. P.C.U. 
organization propozes to repeat there its fine achievement 
in Harriman, Tenn. 

One of the largest gatherings in the history of Universal- 

ism was that of the Young People’s Christian Unions in 
Boston, in July last. Over 4,000 Unioners were ia attend- 
auce. Three sessions.were held daily for an entire week at 
each of which there was a crowd and an overflow. The 
effect of that great meeting was felt throughout the 
denomination. It witnessed a great awakening in actual 
progres:, and surprised the elders with a revelation of the 
high grade of intelligence and religious capacity possessed 
by the young people. 
t . The biennial session of the General Convention wis held 
in Meriden, Conn., in October. It was a large and influen- 
tial assemblage of the clergy and laity of the Church. It 
has been styled the “ workiug Convention.” The report of 
the Board of Trustees showed progress along all lines of 
prescribed work, with several new enterprises undertaken. 
The most noteworthy action of the Convention was the 
vote, 68 to 15, to substitute three new articles for the three 
that have so looy held place in the famous Winchester Pro- 
fession of Faith. Final action must be taken on this sub- 
stitute in 1897. The changes proposed are not radical nor 
important, 

More church edifices were dedicated in 1895 than in any 
previous year of the life of the denomination ; and they 
have aggregated a considerably larger cost. 

By the death of Alonzo Ames Miner, D.D., LL.D., in June 
last, the Universalist Church suffered the loss of the most 
conspicuous figure that has appeared on its stage, with the 
possible exception of Dr. Edwin H. Chapin, since Hosea 
Ballou. Dr. Miner was eminent in many directions, and 
was, physically, mentally and morally an honor to the 
human species. 

CANTON, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 








IT is many a year since Congress failed of its two weeks 
Holiday recess. But it is many a year since Congress was 
called on to face such stress of weather as indicated in the 
President’s Message on the financial powerty of the Treas- 
ury. The beginning of the Fifty-fourth Congress is 
fraught with conditions so extraordinary that we cannot 
but wonder what the end will be. The tension is scarcely 
slackened over the Venezuela Message, when the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to a Republican Congress for relief from the 
desperate straits, accomplished by the two yeas’ policy of 
hisown party, comes with a suddenness and frankness which 
shows pretty conclusively that things are quite as bad as 
represented. There are, of course, various points of view, 
giving significance to what would seem to be a picture of 
the Treasury with the bottom falling out. But the House 
of Representatives, under the leadership of the Speaker, 
turned its back on Holiday festivities and, through the 
Committee on Ways and Means, responded promptly to 
the President’s call for help. The Committee had no 
Christmas.. It was like any other day, only the working 
hours were longer, extending far into the night. In less 
thana week, including Sunday and Christmas Day, the 
Committee had brought into the House two bills for the 
relief of the Government—one to give an increase of rev- 
enue, the other to authorize the sale of bonds. It was’ 
quick work—just what the President must have desired, 
when he called a halt on the Holiday adjournment. To 
ae measures, however, would be quite another 
thing-* 

Revenue bill was not intended, by any means, as a 
1evision, but simply an emergency measure, as also, 
»vnd bill. Neither was entirely satisfactory to 
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the Committee, but was the best that could be done in the 
brief time, and under the circumstances. While the draft- 
ing of the bills required careful thought, the tug of war 
was in resisting the Democratic minority on the Commit- 
tee in its efforts for delay. The last meeting of the Com- 
mittee was on Christmas Day, and was a three hours’ ses- 
sion. The Revenue bill was read in sections, the Democrats 
votiog the * straight ticket’’ to strike out each section. 
They then made a stand for more time, and tried hard to 
postpone action for two days, in order, as they said, to con- 
sider both bills. I do not know if it be true, but it is said 
that it was only when the Republicans held up the Presi- 
dent’s Message and threatened to read it aloud, that the 
Democrats yielded. The outlook, after two years of their 
own tariff and financial labors, as depicted by the Presi- 
dent, was too much for them. 

As before stated, both bills were framed as emergency 
measures, to give temporary relief, or, as expressed in the 
first line of tne Revenue bill, *‘to temporarily increase 
revenue to meet the expenses of the Government and pro- 
vide against a deficiency.”” The Bond billis “ to maintain 
and protect the coin redemption fund and to authorize the 
issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue.’’ The Republicans, it will be seen, 
made concessions, which, under other circumstances, they 
would not have done, waiving for the moment protection 
principles, therevy hoping tne President would be influ- 
enced by the same motives aud meet the Committee on the 
common ground of mutual effort to promote the best inter- 
ests of the Government by measures for speedy relief. As 
an exigency bill it will raise, in the two years aod a half 
it has to run, about $40,00u,000 of revenue to meet the defi- 
ciency; at the same time it will, help American iudustries. 
Wool and woolen goods are taken from the free list, also 
lumber,and given a duty of sixty per cent. All other dutia- 
bie schedules, except sugar, are ra:sed fifteen per cent. by 
horizontal increase, as there was not time to treat articles 
separately. As the result of changes made, no duty exceeds 
the McKinley rate. The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
Dingley, declared it was not a party measure, but non- 
partisan in character—a measure to save the credit of the 
Government, which according to the President, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was in great danger. According 
to the public statement of the former and private disclo- 
sures of the latter, thecondition of the Treasury called for 
prompt action, and every day’s delay added to the embar- 
rassment of the Administration. 

Things have indeed taken acuriousturn. The readiness 
with which the Republicans come to the aid of the Demo- 
cratic Adminis:ration is a little bewildering to the Demo- 
crats in the House, remembering as they do that Mr. 
Cleveland’s trials and tribulations with the Fifty-third 
Congress were all with his own party. It is not strange 
that they are rent with doubts and suspicions ; and some 
of them say it is a “shrewd piece of political engineering” 
on the part of the Republicans, and that the effect of the 
bond scheme is to do, indirectly, what the President de- 
sires. 

The depleted condition of the Treasury after fifteen 
months of the Wilson Bill is in itself a most formidable 
argument against the Democratic tariff, and it need hardly 
be added, was used most effectively by the Republicans in 
the debate on the new revenue bill. But this was only one 
of many revelations of the disastrous operations of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s law, which, in its operations, has made an 
average monthly deficiency of above $4,500,000. The record 
of the Wilson Tariff shows the revenue in the fifteen 
months to be $373,796,648, and the expenditure in the same 
time to be $444,290,692, leaving a total deficiency of $70,494,- 
044. ‘The tenacity with which the Democrats have held to 
the assertion, perhaps I had better say, clung to the 
hope, that some time it would produce sufficient revenue— 
was bound to do so—is only equaled by their determination 
to go on with it, in spite of the struggles of the Adminis- 
tration to keep above water. 

It was an old time field day in the House, when the 
Dingley revenue bill was reported. The interest of the 
public was manifest in the crowded galleries, and a num- 
ber of Senators were present on the floor. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the bill would not be delayed in the 
House, when Representative Henderson, the leading mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules, presented the special order 
providing that immediately after its adoption it would be 
in order to call up the bill reported by Mr. Dingley, limit- 
ing debate to the hour of five o’clock, when, without inter- 
vening motion, the voteshould be taken on the passage of 
the bill. Mr. Henderson made a ringing speech which 
created great enthusiasm, and nothing but the fear of 
‘clearing the galleries” prevented the crowds from ex- 
pressing approbation. Mr. Henderson said that it was a 
business matter and should be met in a business way ; that 
the Republicans were not afraid to assume the responsibil- 
ity, whether the country had a Democratic or Republican 
President, whether it was threatened with bullets or bal- 
lots, deficiency or surplus, the Republican Party would not 
shirk its duty. They had been taunted with working on a 
holiday, but if the situation demanded it they would work 
on Sunday. A Democratic President had sent to Congress 
a declaration of war, and three days after had filed a peti- 
tion of bankruptcy. The President demanded money, the 
Republicans would giveittohim. The business interests 
of the country should not shiver before this tempest in a 
teapot. The two messages of the President had produced 
the highest degree of restlessness; Congress was con- 
fronted with a crisis, and it was of the greatest importance 
that the House should act promptly. : 

Representative Crisp, who controlled the time on the 
other side, protested against passing the bill ** under the 
crack of the party whip,’ and thought the opinion of 
Treasury experts should be first obtained. Some of the 
Republicans said the Wilson Bill, with six hundred amend- 
ments, had been passed through the House, with but two 
hours’ debate, under a rule reported by Mr. Crisp him- 
self, The opinion of Treasury experts had followed the 
Wilson Bill from the first, and “‘see where it is now.” 
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The President and Secretary of the Treasury, Representa- 
tive Dalzell said, had bcth become alarmed, and the Presi- 
dent had asked the House, tho opposed to him politically 
to come to his aid. After a good deal of excitement the 
special order was adopted by a vote of 213 to 89. Then 
when the storm had subsided, Mr. Dingley opened the de- 
bate in a speech clear, concise and convincing. 

Seldom has Christmas time in Washington been so gay 
with social life. It is the New Year that opens the season 
audi gives a send-off to social gayeties ; but the past fort- 
night, in spite of busy Christmas shopping, has been full 
of parties for people of all ages. Many were ‘‘ coming out” 
parties for débutantes, tho the guests were largely of an 
age t> have long since forgotten their own début. The 
largest evening party, and very handsome withal, was 
given by the Vice President and Mrs. Stevenson to intro- 
duce their daughter, Miss Letitia Stevenson, and their 
niece, Miss Julia Scott—two attractive young women, the 
former a pretty blonde and the latter a brunet. They wore 
white gowna, simply made, with bows of ribbon and lace. 

Mrs. Stevenson had laid aside full mourning and appeared 
in a gown of black silk and Brussels net. She is a woman 
of gentle presence, and is a gracious hostess. The Vice 
President is a model host. Likeall agreeable menin pub- 
lic life—and [ am glad to say there are many—he holds to 
old-fashioned hospitality, expressed by that curtesy and 
cordiality which insures the enjoyment of guests. Mr. Ste- 
venson had come down from the Capitol late that day,after 
the Senate had disposed of the House bill for the Venezue- 
lan Commission. He was glad that it was over with, and 
was in the happiest spirits. The entire drawing-room 
floor of the Normandie, where the Stevensons make their 
winter home, was thrown open, and was beautiful with 
flowers, giving white and green effects. 

The large dining room was used for dancing, the Marine 
Band, back of a screen of tall palms, playing for the 
dancers. ‘I'ne supper was served in the adjoining room. 
The great charm of the social side of official life in Wash- 
ington is, that there are no political lines. As for the 
Diplomatic Ccrps, it would take extremely ‘strained 
relations ’’ to keep diplomats away from American dinners 
and dances. They were all there—Senators, Ambassadors 
aud Ministers, with wives and dauyhters, army peopleand 
other people—all heartily gay and festive. The atmosphere 
was as free from all sign of war, and ** rumors of war,” as 
if the Senate bad not just finished the two days’ debate 
with a chip ou its shoulder. 

The Chief Justice and Mrs. Fuller int:oduced their 
youngest daughter, Miss Janet Fuller, at a tea, which was 
a charming, late afternoon party. It was a very large tea, 
including several hundred guests, but as the coming and 
going was from ‘4 until7,” there was not one too many. 
The débutante is the youogest of the * eight Fuller yirls,’’ 
as they were termed when the Chief Justice first came to 
Washington. Four have been married, and now the 
youngest, a clever girl of twenty, has made her bow to 
society—or, to be exact, to the official circle. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Z. Leiter celebrated Christmas Eve with 
a dance. .It could not be other than a brilliant affair in a 
house so magnificent as the Leiter house, and with a host 
and hostess who delight to entertain. Among out-of-town 
guests present who are visiting friends in Washington 
were Miss Wilmerding and Miss Bartlett, of New York, 
and the Misses Adams, of Boston, nieces of Henry Adams, 
who are spending the holidays with Mr. Adams. 

At the White House the President’s children made the 
day a merry one. Indeed, they make every day pretty 
lively, as one would expect three healthy little girls of 
four and two years and six months, respectively, might do. 
They have a great deal of outdoor lile, in any and all 
weather, for which they are clad in a comfortable, sensi - 
ble manner, withuut strict regard to the fashions of the 
day. Ruth Cleveland is a sturdy little girl, with a mind 
of her own, and her quaint sayings are not only amusiny, 
but sometimes a trifle startling. She is growing to look 
more like her mother, while Esther, the second daughter, 
is very blonde like the Clevelisnds, with hair that just 
missed being red. It may not be remarkable that these 
little girls should have happy dispositions, when the infer- 
ence is that they have everything else. But they do not. 
No children are less like pampered children of luxury than 
the President's little daugaoters. Their daily hfe isa 
simple, happy round, directed by a sensible, devoted 
mother. 

The’ present Cabinct circle is marked by a dearth of 
young women, and, taking the whole Administration cir- 
cle, there are but four -the two daughters of the Vice 
President, Miss Harmon, the Attoraey-General’s daugh- 
ter, and Miss Wilson, daughter of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Miss Herbert, daughter of the Secretary of the Navy, 
tho comparatively a young woman, presides over her 
father’s house, and therefore is in line with the wives of 
Cabinet officers. It has been said that the President did 
not favor anything like a‘*‘ whirl of gayety”’ in the Cabi- 
net circle. But it is quite unlikely that the President 
would dictate the social policy to that extent. On the 
contrary, the lack of young women to lead off would seem 
to be sufficient reason fur settled people with grandchil- 
dren to find their inclination ryore in the direction of din- 
ners and formal receptions. Perhaps another reason is 
that there is no great wealth in the present Cabinet. There 
isthe uniformity of being ‘ well-todo,” but no one, I 
think, would be rated as a millionaire. Tne money that 
has come to Washington in the past few years is a set-back 
to people who used to give the most charming entertain- 
ments. Official people with rare exceptions, cannot com- 
pete with people in private life, who have amassed big 
fortunes in trade, oil or manufactures. They come to 


Washington to spend their money, first, in the erection of 
modern palaces, then in the lavish display, which makes 
the old-time simple but delightful affairs appear stingy, 
and “ poor-folk like.” It requires more moral courage to 
face these things than physical courage to face the cannon : 
and it issmall wonder that people of brains and culture 
now and thea drop out of sight. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Tue following tables give for each denomination (1) the number of ministers, churches and communicants in the United States, according to the Census of 1890 and the 
returns of 1894 and 1895; (2) the summary for 1895 ; (3) the net gains in 1895; (4) the net gains in five years; (5) the numbers of ministers, churches and communicants which the 
larger denominations have in foreign lands. 

It is necessary, in order to the proper understanding of these tables, to give attention to these explanations: 

1. The Census gives returns for the United States only ; those for 1894 and 1895 are, therefore, also confined to our own country. In separate tables an attempt is made to give 
statistics for Canada, Europe and other countries for our leading denominations. 

2. The figures for 1895 represent the latest obtainable returns. No pains was spared to get reports for 1895. But this was not possible in many cases; for example, of the 
Regular Baptists, North, South and Colored, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and of the Catholics. The statistics of these denominations will not be ready until later 
in the year. 

8. A number of denominations publish no statistics. For some of them careful estimates, made by the most competent persons, are given. In other cases, where there is no 
reason to believe there has been any change since 1890, or intelligent estimates cannot be given, the figures of the Census are carried over into the columns for 1895 

4. In some instances, as the German Evangelical Synod, part of the returns for 1895 are smaller than those for 1890. This is attributable to the fact that the later reports are 
not so full as those of the Census. 

5. The reports for the Regular Baptists are not at hand for 1895. The increase of the year must have been considerable. The increase since 1890 is not the fnll increase. The 
denominational reports are not nearly so complete as those of the Census. There are scores of associations from which the denominational statistician fails to get returns. The 
Baptist increase for 1894, including Nortberp, Southern and Colored Regular Baptists, was 1,737 ministers, 1,069 churches, and 140,433 members. 

6. Most of the denominations give returns for congregations or churches; but the Methodist bodies usually report church edifices. The Census return of edifices is, therefore, 
given in the column headed “‘ Churches,” instead of Congregetions. According to the Census returns, all Methodist bodies had in 1890 51,489 congregations or organizatiuns and 
46,138 church edifices, a difference of about 5,000. 

7. The figures in the column of communicants for the Roman Catholic Church for 1894 were obtained by taking 85 per cent. of the latest returns (1894) for Catholic population 
This is the Catholic rule. 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1890, 1894 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY. 


——--Ministers.-_——— -—— —-Churches.-———_— —— Communicants.-——— j 























Denominatione. 1890. 1894. 1895. 1890. 1894. 1895. 1890, 1894. 1895. 
ADVENTISTS : 
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7 Ge SPRUE Jo iS are NCE ee Snel ERO Sen UCN 284 210 253 995 1,015 1.201 28,901 33,169 41,128 
ss caret uhecbeepplbe ri viphesonsiséosscevbsrssipnene's ceva sr ubeeerab awe kbeebieey 19 19 19 29 29 29 647 647 647 
i ick e i eibens icra eebanevs sass toi bels ss sasesbvassbibbaeensekesennech ys 50 50 50 28 28 28 1,018 1,018 1,018 
ey ND OE COE GR PORN CINE vce eve ceccccsnccvcceccscceesscesceses.s i ubbeacomeremedbabe 4 OF 4 95 95 95 2,872 2,872 2,872 
ESET SIE LOA NO LORE RETR TTT OORT ET 1,364 1,307 1,362 1,757 1,797 1,993 60,491 65,108 73,312 
BAPTISTS : 
ND cu cin hunts ies snaseeehensedees bas beNeNEeawsnrgeesh wh Gpesasenen~oubhbeenonet 6,685 7,817 7,817* 7,907 8,732 8,732* 800,450 901,643 901,643* 
ED ..5.. 5) subbusnnchebsedobe ss ebisekonwetbersebeben bah betedeestabhse vo epens beeen 8,957 14,086 14,086* 16.238 17 17,567* 1,280,066 1,417,816 1,417,816* 
ee Dc seVeunsouns dts oben ceusan ls sonnetaeeeb ii ehetee ry osuevbubeelseerssseneueas 5,468 5,188 5,188* 12,533 12,892 12,892* 1,348,989 1,317,962 1 317,962* 
EN “<i chestebsenpocsn ens dpabna necks seGbebsap Wah evbiteuseenbepeauhaxouseneseneness 14 14 14 18 18 18 937 937 937 
scp nich sss hebn nh ddenbbobehbnneeeSes supine iehshieeyo? beScoebesedebivesssdieheeckese 115 104 102 106 90 100 9,143 8,531 9,244 
Ac uGab ins shssebsncehessn’ aslued eras basnsonvnrenpebeverhidsbeptsbeenethauapehsceasckes 1,493 1,523 1,346 1,304 1,536 1,523 87,898 84,381 84,581 
OIE. 5 inxs wan edouaen sb NOSeebabe pebuiebavohebbsephas arts chabuedonereeebessuancns 118 120 12 167 167 167 11,864 12,000 12,000 
REL Te habincnpotsscbeteonssspeiNneintserbevonthes¥esy ay eT Te icsecave 332 350 355 399 420 425 21,362 22,000 22,250 
SE ci. ccupckinccscbiksese beunssdasns dove heb enghubeds veers ebb vebenseckevatsecababapureses 19 19 19 24 24 24 1,599 1,599 1,599 
10. United...... st tteeaeeenee aenseeeennesseeeeresecscneessenserersteeeneeeeseenasseeneeerenee eens 25 25 25 204 204 204 13,209 13,209 13,209 
ee EMNODL. . c< coou Sau wughaubeshie kdsnnt od dsubesntesuete osabbesskeeseesepencyen 80 80 80 182 152 152 8,254 8,254 8,254 
in Ss cup Leche iabibesniankoahbskssaeh ndeeeepthowbeonestesbecs! oveshe ss esabbbaneesers 2,040 2,100 2,120 8,222 3,500 3,525 121,347 125,000 125,760 
BB. Old Tove Becd-in-the-Spirit PreGagtimariaa. ....0000ccciscccccsceccsceccccccece-cccgecscccses 300 300 300 473 473 473 12,851 12,851 12,851 
Total Baptiste. ...........0...sseseeees Roc oe iloe uel te calasuiieddiak teak ado 25,646 «31,726 = 81,572 43,029 45,775 «45,802 3,717,960 3,926,183 3,928,106 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 
Ns ee ee ee bce Wedeahwatdioud cvieakbusosnceewewedess 128 128 128 78 78 7 2,688 2,688 2,688 
Ns oi in ean pak Che bigs 5 hche OSS Sb WEE ERAEKENE CO ween ee hens NS OReueNtS 7 7 7 8 8 8 214 214 214 
SB, United Zions Children. ..............0.crcccccccvcccccccccccssccescscccecscesecccsseoseoceres 20 20 20 25 25 25 525 525 525 
ELISE DALE NEE NIE RE 155 155 155 11 il m1 3,427 3,427 3,427 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTR): 
SNEED cckonpbbhabederssenes bn ehbunasshsbarbesagnetnsnnnngevseso0ss0ss ous Sony ease heown pase 109 109 109 2,289 « «2289 2.289 
MEER oe e tare chau clo be hl cekus won bonskesepciy othe: oadcaseucent cekers osbeee es 88 88 88 2,419 2,419 2,419 
Das sich cinkenksvbbbksdpy osntbhennehebennedoesss 0cbhnbns kkans Gepesepeenesosecuneee 86 86 86 1,235 1,235 1,235 
TUR chara scene piuGuekd¥bisbescanashs bh niehuedsts opened abekees sk d= ees nb shaweneges ss . * 31 31 31 718 718 718 
I ial oi aaioskigalicinniarbaeniotn aie 314 314 6,661 6,66) 6,661 
CATHOLICS: 
A Lick os cu chineesuhisbhabse sab SebenehShebebeebepeees Sénos) Gasekwaees eveeekaik 9,157 9,843 9,843* 10,231 12,579 12,579 6,231,417 7,716,185 7,716,185 
i CED. ciennkesabdhshiedowbobbid vob babeeabWebceesseedstes Heese benaienes 9 9 9 14 “4 14 10,850 10,850 10,850 
ESE REE Ee ROT ET Te TT EE ET oe Te 13 183 13 R R 12 13,504 13,504 13,504 
ee NIE ss sivsnpcnensnnensknsv0bshseeenvnsswwsenanesensnbessesabs e500 sae ses wbsses ceeds 1 3 3 1 3 3 100 200 200 
SeENNNGS hsb Wes san Wuse ssenweenSsncccseseceepecebesbebheuspekongSacsenenn eaeeicsened seeue 7 7 7 6 6 6 335 335 335 
eo cn en sluice peaeheeasek etek bink bio beSbeebrebess <r) ovinbs- CoP tesa b<khaeree ne 1 3 3 4 5 5 665 700 700 
NEI Sikins (ncann Sever veckhsekshsvabssdasebewsehoebnstapavecdocdmsens 8 8 8 8 8 8 1,000 1,000 1,000 
IND, ce tt cc cchtas obese se eeharen seers bok oh oe kerekons  aphubosedacehh suesue 9,196 9,886 9,886* 10,276 12,627 12,627* 6,257,871 1,742,774 7,742,774" 
SN IND 55 i sceusciwonssenesbvsedse seeenssee sen saweeeseeeesa0 sian voub sw8 es eke! ae 95 95 95 10 10 10 1,394 1,394 1,394 
eeu... al cue Senb sn seede KS SpSheRnbREEes ess bbs busuunbon x abas sboueTee an a 6s 47 7 47 ST ae See 
ae es ot a Wa DEAE aRO EE ShaweaWEk eu SeRNSrs OREN +a e ee 68 6&8 63 1.277 1,277 1277 
CHRISTIANS: 
| ee. a : 1,350 1,380 1,380 1,281 1,300 1,320 90,718 94,870 95,250 
ee anak ind abe cbebhee sabe shnobenihssawasWesh Wests cnnsi-veschs, sab eehes® 85 108 105 143 157 160 13,004 14,951 15,000 
OES LILI EE OLE NS NORE TREE 1,435 1,483 1,485 14% 1457 1,480 203,722 «= 109,821 «110,250 
ene SAUNOGRID. <.-...... .cobbabasGkusnasdapswdwaiesbes ands spepbisasckbeebasen 10 10 10 13 18 13 7 7 154 
SD ENIRIINE. 5 Sb bse cnpascesiscossencsussousescvcsoeesuetneesens <bebinwscesssesbnw wowss 26 26 26 221 221 221 8,724 8,724 8,724 
eT coc Ahacs sh Eh skh ebonh bh baba Shue SeRhean sobns eck bees base sane adcnees shan beenenei 183 183 183 204 294 204 18,214 18,214 18,214 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)................0sceseeeeeeeeeees «OPER SREDERas Raves eet §22 450 450 479 560 560 22,511 36,000 36,000 
ee SS INE ins 5nes0isns sn cesveewsecesss ooh vers csensansenssdnbucssess> oe oe -m 12 Rn 12 384 384 384 
ne os won Skink buna wkesnelessbaanauhiees kbusks chunbusevesseedes 119 96 131 154 102 147 7,095 6,075 7,406 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
MD ..Cba Ghiahbhy pabbkbbabe Shsbaeed abhebhaknenswnehsebcns yh sewonbessswn aba cau<eneebenees = ee os 15 15 15 1,728 1,728 1,650 
Ech nk GhEeEne be hecebSnbnevebeebPocbh ees sauhenbesbansneess debs bbkbababekbeoesabbasbeebons * _ = ° 7 7 7 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Natsu cub sc canesinbnsnen se cress ebekenpnseessbabeanie ncnseusbennasbesh beds vas assceskahen i 1 1 1 250 250 350 
REELS Ss 1 Snbbackchshersha”s=<badenkeds>subssunadhacocdhecasuscksoswsethihssrnenemneatns’ 1 1 1 200 200 200 
Lyin nkestanbabhebah ue nkvapncansss~kpebenerboapianscessakeaboxauhboxsseneusoeesicghes 1 1 si 21 21 
TR AES ELLE SIRES RI TLE LE TS SOE 1 l 1 2% 25 "5 
SCO. WpcuehEscbbenbababshiespAbessboswe adibeubbsndesheessne: oscknkswobeuboeeeusees 1 1 1 20 20 20 
i eee ne CNS COGRNIRD «ci ncbeccansevssnedenewessabcseneeséeseeseeneee as = 5 5 5 205 205 205 
AES PERUEDD CIDTMOUNOES 65 cinscnoccnsh as aevnscseeuensps.bs sssccwenpeosenachbes oe i ‘¢ 32 2 31 4,049 4,049 3.950 
Congregationalists.............. ee ee ee ee 5,058 5,287 5,400 4,868 5,342 5,500 512,771 583,589 600,000 
ES See c en Wabkecsnocastwnbigeivhsviensconuvoesedsccnpesbibbuss Gcbeuby ones cukeeeses 3,778 4,940 5,260 7,246 8,768 9,471 641,051 871,017 923,663 
DUNKARDS: 
1, Dunkards or German Baptists (Conservatives)...............008 SEAcASAUSRAUENSEESSEDAS Skee 1,622 1,650 1,700 729 750 750 61,101 62,000 69,000 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Ordler)...0.0050.  svsccccssccscccccccsce soccecessccecs 237 230 180 135 130 120 4,411 4,350 4,000 
3. Dunkards or German Baptiste (Progressive).........cccsccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccce cocs 224 230 230 128 130 140 8,089 8,100 8,200 
ee en OUND nc och ansbashhnsnckessessbeenesss. veussenectossasescweknwese 5 5 5 6 6 6 194 194 194 
NS ERAS LR LE, ERT OA ET I TT 2088 2115 2115 99 = «06s 73795 = 7464s‘ RON 
EVANGELICAL BoDtes: 
1, Evangelical Association. ...............ssecccscssccceee Sbbsniensoadcvae sevebwebuntsseamecons es 1,235 790 824 2,310 1,945 1,817 133,318 98,849 é 90, 
ee EE ENNENUINL nb vicxnsccvockcsssnbubbebeestcbivecuseconiueenocescsnlaeabees\\ 5 sess 432 410 oapae 1,000 1,000 oteoens 54,000 mas 
Total Evangelical..............sseccseeeeeee silacnidligncehadbeetAtaiasendeane ta dababien ios 123 «1228 2310 265 = 2,817 133,313 «147,849 «145,008 


* The returns are for 1804. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


——— MNinisters.—_—— 
Denominations. 4 1890. 1804, 1895. 
FRIENDS: 
IID) as ck ctu emeinesbwceeueasGecksanteseeenddateobeues osenetas 1,113 1,135 1,150 
a cn ce'n: cn Gn ekeusensgabeeseiescvesbesgecedeedeesedscagiupes 115 115 115 
i IIs oss vide scence sénccnccnsessadetosdvocncesescevestseesobeesonpeestevesereeres 38 38 38 
Be II yi. nn dcagivben cudtndacendvecsstaetcdneccousdssepoberesesnosesccosetndeseoce ll ll 11 
IE Sohne 2 EA ee ates an cub sedeee anaes teabeens Joe ueemeet 1.277 1,289 1,314 
I -- 855, cc eh cccqhstvaecbed sob sue Wado cab Cobcevesececvgsatevicsusstecse 4 4 4 
German Evangelical Protestant.......cccccsccccccccccscccescccvccccccccccccccccccsccoscctecs 4 45 45 
Ghormaines TvVAMAONIORE ByMOG ..... 5... ccccccccsccccacccsescccvcccovesccececesccnccccccccccsscocces 680 766 838 
JEWS: 
1, Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)........cccccsccccsnccccescceteccccccsccccccccccccsccsccces 135 1 130 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed)..........cccccvccccsccccccccccccvcccccccccccsecesecccesese 75 150 160 
Bio. cckinscbns 5600 66d cd ecsr conestve cochecateobdessensercessobeccgesepusesece 200 275 290 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. ............. cc ccccencceeeeeeceseeeeeeseueeese 543 560 575 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints...............ceceeeeeseceeeee o 1,500 1,500 1,500 
AA INI, 1550s cacsnaneachsnaccnsonpath sondedcentavbeucbncndeedees 2,043 2,060 2,075 
LUTHERANS: . 
General Bodies 
DTN casas nensescedccedescsess jaseaie Cageedewenekas bexcendendeeeaees delitawea da eee 966 1,108 1,112 
2. United Synod in the South................ Lads Velen NRG twine rae Kod ob C06s Cece bakes Ce kee eeqeus 201 205 188 
Sd oan os dawiasccveccetpesephasdseeccdaeuaedvbseeedceeecactsereteesooeteevegesee 1,158 1,045 1,051 
4, Symodical Comferenoe.......c.cccccccccccsccccscccccccsecccccccccccss covccccccsscccesccsceces 1,282 1,590 1,698 
NS oc ova cedoebicndonstdasatendseends kde peice seobowest bees sseechesceteaenes 109 300 342 
Independent Synods. 
G5 BRE TIE OF GIG. 5 o.oo 0 ccccccccsccciscasvesntsoces cesnsecs cdectescovevescccscovessouneces 297 389 399 
SF, BO. oo scicndccccnncicccuocescsieccdncd set cendeehoeedchseseseeebscapsccrrerecesecs sf 311 328 
oon ton an ccaigcewn dee eee eke cen heeb se eoepeRec kes eGe Ula eire es teVnen tebs- osha. Ssegainipes 20 2 23 
9. Hauge’s ... - 58 70 72 
IN fd POOR ARETE. oon cs ovivcccececcccedsccecsscncctteesnecsocditcesions ons ciecpes 194 225 237 
I oe oc a bs bao seca eissie8 daneescne sans cp ResigenSesc<chsebtotwseuenccess ngeee'ee 2.3, 37 od 
BR TI INNO goon oo on vk cnckswniccscccneeserscnvcorscscnrsocserscdcceteres ducctcebeosee 108 58 17 
1B. Geevman AUGSDUTG.......0.cccccccccccccccscccccecscecccccceneseseres cecescesececes eos ayhates 49 21 20 
I  RROIIIII 8 ois oe 55: 0'5.00'5.00's 00 p0oessa8bdno sad ences cdcves vicecceees cneces 40 37 40 
Di II Sia ono cn 6 ab ronis'oeescbse<riewste cent Nhownecsresdsackcrveedodss chpoteerseesees e 1 6 8 
eI osha a sccnc owen cance ds nbeceoes secnge basse bevgwebsstnec saver: nse¥éevietasensne eecee 21 20 Ww 
so ans in ag eA SHAE § CRAG MANO RDTERET ESSA Ce Uinptabunbicad.s Ves sereakeees te 7 10 
Noy 55s ccccnes2 Be seatsoecbebeb ees ade Ki Che deeN ged sagea sete Kghs Monewetedes es onepeasiens 6 8 
10. Danish Br. Latheran Church tr Americn.... oo... ccccccsccccscccsccksscccccccsns socccecces 23 
IN cnc daGeeada cesdkaehiceeses sched ccnscuchcdchchgeseabeepecosd <a<ecadeneensesesdeseorseseds 39 
eI RRR 5 ous 060.5 cnc we bell ve saecden iNew ecladioe’' seb absesclvesetaeeavooes 47 50 50 
es Saadncce bane daseet ves phewcunuuveeeeerens £ pia dae edicdte-a08 4,591 5,470 5,685 
oo do Jes occ ax hu au keno dA CERAWEN Aas UbbeRE aeeeMes eikseuastasueuebs “ 140 140 
MENNONITES: 
oes cio ol aioli a aad sas aaa ahw Ola Rew eReRREE + iw AAR SRORSN Peles es ebebeteades 336 356 
I ON oo. sae cns sobvcucecpewbesodpedcsecceVnenePacices Cobach SabaKaeteseseesoning ¥6e 9 9 
I ee eg, ok. Cea sae enam en setenWheel WeCRsese Sanu aewesons sree ues 228 235 
ga opiate aa d.o Mais ase x Ghee Gols P< RERAUAON OC OMOA DES Be Nan 6 HiRGNS aCe Remi ae 71 5 
SIGs iio: 'sicien sin.sih vigione Wea odes sonceeenkeseoseciS@dbessendsinbincst SO tebar Enea cwe+crncvdeiens 2 2 
er ar ce us heueecb he auvicue Re mmwie hes maseesvelnase vege lab esenoepecéscektnn 43 43 
ESSE EEE DE OEE SOC ET OO TT ATER ORT TR ETO EET 95 100 
A I cs cn inc heiwaisiciall ne 000s OSOWERESWER SEI 16 ObOOIe oes coreedee singe Reares 18 18 
EN Sidhe ans Sass arabecsduen cee einsaeDeaeselNt Mies bees ateraes coe vapeaes 17 17 
oe caw ds doh neeseduesGesin epee eeaveabwledeesh a! 0 0nsbenbved seeweesieciess cue 37 37 
haul Fi died setae radibe Soke s cere dn becedebeshearrebsodeeese< co seenediade coped 18 18 
12. Brethren in Christ........ sigdpa<aanleeapeotvvareterhecese hob Gacans 1 Hovaedner si eeenkene ensgoe 31 - 40 
a nt las Cae orp RAENERE RRR Ne ws ucrvaeauha PRRSAGA 905 950 950 
METHODISTS: 
BN, 5 cdieice gus accbicgh-vdaAsinsenegUSeo dens ahsiersicegesets oe nepasdedeeemesess 15,423 15,539 16,079 
B, Rirhams Dearie, MEST THOMMOADRD 6 oie. 6:6 csc ccicccesccssce esc cctededsccvesccvecctooes , 5-4 115 115 
©, Atrio MESORIAE TSMR COPED.. . cic cisecccsiccccccccccccesccsocstecncccccccetoncccs ov see ove 3,321 4,252 4,365 
A, Adie Elem MGIGGIE PROCOSURNE. ccc cccccccecccccteceeset scene cs scesiee cocescgenses 40 42 80 
Rie NG I IO ov 6 v.65 50:06 cc ccneccsicccnsceas sco secedescrecevecescseveessic 1,565 2,372 2,473 
Snes aaa ene tideneneeteeers Sebnsiysehevs cnuawexeuiesbegen 1,441 1,500 1,556 
Te WOMANI MANION ne 6s oc ecstscnconssccnsccncedeseessessgeceseenseseSsceesses Seveese € #06 600 600 600 
BD, MeeORIe Teel OME, cic ccccice cere ciccecccegscesecersesesnts sévsccessegesases sone sic ‘ 4,801 5,354* 5, 757+ 
O. Congregational Methodist..........cccccccecccccccccccceccceccceescees soe sonecens sees sacees 150 200 204 
WD, Commpenntional MGmOGIet (C01OTOE) 2.5... 5 cccccecscececescccs sc cccctses ccceceocssersceeses 5 5 5 
FE ee I Bos oan csc 0st ccccecnes cesses cetiess scence seccese cecsgescetconr 2 20 20 
1Z. Zion Union Apostolic... .cccccccscccccccsccccvcccccccvvcceccccrsccccccscescesscscsscscessecs 30 30 30 
Se I IOI io.oc cece cscccescsnecedereiccsesccose ses cevececsa. segemecgeceso 1,800 1,224 1,297 
SELLE IROL A POP EET OOO ETT OT TT IEE EOE ETT LCT TEE OTTO ETE 60 65 70 
ey Eg cas os ccanpan tse thewer cere bbetes obees tenders ses e ee eaeerastbrssebedesenseeus 657 863 855 
DE; Teepe eet MEMTRAGINE 0.o..0.000s cccccecccsasevcccocscccccscccsccrsscccccovegecesecsssevccgee 8 8 8 
a III oo din oh cn bess yo cnedeteeses<hy sVanbenderdescdaseneceghesevesveserigcoces 47 47 87 
I ot st ol eine Sa Duende ah Mp anda edaidee sheet <s n0 wie nemeD 30,000 82,236 33,601 
NG r6. on Fic kg so5 Soon edsechWeeblndds COtaeNEabevessabeebenn Stes torsveriduniecesesoieerde 14 115 85 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of America (Northern)... .............ccceececceceseeees 5,934 6,335 6,498 
i 5 0s cakncscecnbncasiawosdebesedias cnceedassiricodccecceseseseeer 1,861 1,708 1,704 
CII os ko cccccrcecrecccsccvacccssstccsecccstéececdscssseccess 393 400 400 
od 0, be wag sap wan UaWan tres Gaede <beseereeucdetanvesesvice¥esave 100 8 107 
NS aac unndeicdneg eee cas Cees kareereritasseo veses es eesupesdosesececeue 731 781 801 
6. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern).............ccscccseccceccceceseresseecseeceee 1,129 1,319 1,387 
7. Associate Church of North America.......... VRUaS sc sadnag nek Oealvahauserdcaveodrwwecasne 12 R 12 
B,. Associate Boetarmied Gynad Of te Bam. ooocc cise ccccsicsdcccscccccdecccsccecccccsccsccess 138 91 93 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States (Synod)............c.cceccceceeeeceeseeee cee 124 106 110 
10. Reformed Presbyterian in North America (General Synod).............sccceeceeceeeeecee 20 38 33 
Fe vo ics ncngnnecccnnsessestass>césrescetedoesiosecdeccee 1 1 1 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States and Camada................. ccscseeeeeseers 1 1 1 
I sia chs sce pbae pncsenhiasere acawasepie sss benes eben sss ves séneecs 10,448 10,881 11,097 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
IIE, Jk bis chaetnceya + eater cides ce spe yrenseh sss (enseaGhokeenessos tiedadss'es 4,146 4,384 4,487 
Pe IE in 55. oins ds coteptcepedencrccugsoscsschsonsecs cs eusttivegeses: sepecdeseccse 78 93 98+ 
Total Episcopal................ Send cees cUeL oes Maneaee Cedi ie aahGhhemnene. Tanwhdeane 4,224 4,477 4,580 
REFORMED : 
i RR a. sic aerator ob pases e AGA Ne BERS RwNs 254 seCan sass, esbecaes Open te 558 505 633 
2. Reformed in United States.......... fini dnoaensecindecenvilncvpneseahass Ghsn noe coenwedsiedetess 880 938 953 
8. Christian Reformed........ vandplek coUs cine ta dudugphelekoedeteee scgteasadahe® ped ec enietasdaubees 68 78 76 
s,s cs scaanbGane sh ghheneeWeed  aoe¥rie es, Sesesaeactaseweqeedstiwss 1,506 1,611 1,662 
I BD ci ciic ctl daccessacsccinccscvosdascsenspdetcnesrcs. vaveesenebeseedre--osecsebe “ se 2,016 2,087 
eo. esha pSeous: lsdireses neebae has <Kaeiogee HviennraeE esau eeadbas 3 3 3 
Rte aha. o. cng apap Saab ocuteapsueiesweeedbesedocs + sudenddoneeioceudsdganers 17 17 17 
Society for Ethical Culture..............sesseeeeees iid atankie bhegttiaotereas shes ces tueiiges 
on nebo 0 cde cncssedoscccededschoescewscecscteestoce ceccbeloce se0eeee saebésece 
Theosophical Society............. — ViptomadogeubenssPitedeashoheerckeddiehesed oneckedess 
UNITED BRETHREN : 
1. United Brethren in Christ................ Suibcineaednioaiedtedinsesens tneesesessiaesmeasuses 2,267 2,136 2,057 
D> Viet Sera CE CNR) ois cece cccisccevcccccccvcccsivce cocsccedecscetovccvcces 531 550 689 
alee achn s Abacevchakidnrwsonccinienedisersneneveptys 2,798 2.686 2.746 
WR vicrcccccveiedivccccccccsses icisnubs disnudedhva lovtpatagtotepe edeuseceb hee scetoamebe 515 519 519 
I 55065 5 he ce adeseabe tgds 0k ss apedbeheecebhessedsiabdweee sghed obuss ee buecte 708 7380 800 
Beams COAG a 5 5.0 05 5 siniscgs crdccngccccosovescoeghoccbaeses cosssoseus coones 54 54 54 
Grand total...... sanetverdeste= ndetieperdseus peer is eieigsnckh den kudiwecdontsdusloue 111,086 125,375 127,906 


* The returns are for 1893. 
+ The returns are for 1894. 
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——Communieants. —— 
1890. 1894, 1895. 
80,655 81,250 88,158 
21,992 21,992 21,992 
4,329 4,329 4,329 
2382 232 232 
107,208 107.808 114,711 
340 340 340 
36,156 36,500 36,500 
187,482 175,667 185,208 
57,597 60,200 60,500 
72,899 78,200 79,000 
130,496 138,500 139,500 
144,352 201 ,587 212,000 
21,773 22,000 22,000 
166,125 223,587 234,000 
164,640 169,871 180,794 
87,457 35,110 35,910 
324,846 302,355 312,083 
357,153 456,883 479,221 
119,972 107,830 104,851 
69,505 71,768 78,000 
welds 52,903 55,925 
4,242 3,823 3,850 
14,730 14,310 28,655 
55,452 56,221 57,300 
Be? 2. -eepae “oe 
10,181 10,500 8,500 
7,010 7,010 4.750 
3,493 5,500 4,550 
1,991 5,300 5,227 
5,580 6,500 6,500 
1,385 2,750 4,000 
wusike 500 500 
sees 4,000 
tensa oases 6.209 
41,953 18,000 15,000 
1,281,072 1,327,134 1,390,775 
ousae 20,000 20,000 
0 rr 18,378 
Cree 852 
ee 10,700 
2,088 =... 2,438 
mee” «Sede 209 
Ferree 1,655 
ee 6,000 
| ee 471 
| ee 610 
1388 =. 2,000 
SR” . devas 856 
hee edad 4,09 
41,541 43.200 47,669 
2,240,354 2,530,448 2,629,985 
2,279 7,031 7,081 
452,725 497,350 594,476 
3,415 3,500 7,000 
349,788 904,562 409,441 
141,989 162,789 166,032 
16,492 16,492 18,344 
1,209,976 1,327,902*  1,379,928+ 
8,765 12,150 12,500 
319 319 319 
1,059 1,059 1,200 
2,346 2, 2,346 
129,383 128,817 170,718 
4,764 5,005 6,340 
22,110 26,140 26,140 
2,569 2,569 2,569 
951 951 4,600 
4,589,284 5,119,430 = 438,969 
11,781 12,535 12,928 
788,224 876,520 902,757 
164,940 184.138 198,393 
12,958 13,250 13,250 
12,722 13,000 12,285 
94,402 104,058 106,755 
179,721 199,167 203,999 
1,053 1,053 1,053 
8,501 9,793 10,364 
10,574 9,588 9,506 
4,602 5,000 5,000 
é 37 Bg 
600 600 600 
1,278,332 1,416,204 1,458,990 
582,14 591,317 616,813 
8,435 9,447 9447+ 
540,509 600,764 626,290 
92,970 98,882 101,352 
204,018 221,478 224,443 
12,470 15,598 16,087 
309,458 335,953 341,832 
8,742 22,000 33,500 
306 306 306 
913 913 913 
1,064 1,064 1,064 
45,080 45,030 45,080 
605 2,500 2,500 
202,474 215,718 225,199 
22,807 30,000 87,751 
225,281 245,718 262,950 
67,749 68,250 68,500 
49,164 46,188 47,986 
14,126 14,126 14,126 
20,618,207 23,611,651 24,218,180 








+ It is not likely that there has been any decrease in the number of members or of churches since 1800. Doubtless the Census got fuller returns thant! “ Universalist Register ” obtains. 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY FOR 1895. 

DENOMINATIONS. Min. Chs. Com. 
Adventists, all branches............ 1,362 1,998 73,312 
Baptists* “ ae eee 31,972 45,802 3,928,106 
Brethren (River), all branches..... 155 111 8,427 
Brethren (Plymouth), all branches we 314 6,661 
Catholics,* ali branches............. 9,886 12,627 = 7,742,774 
Catholic Apostolic.............+. en 95 10 1,304 
INN a 000 ccc cccesecses  ... Ranges 
Christadelpbians................... = 63 1277 
Christians, all branches............ 1,485 1,480 110,°50 
Christian Missionary Association. 10 13 TA 
Christian Scientists................+ 26 221 8,724 
Christian Daton........cccccccccesee 183 oM 18,214 . 
SR OE IDE... cccecccccccecccces 450 560 36,000 
Church Triumphant (Schwein- 

DT Gapekcun sys sdeveneeaopeseses 15 12 384 
Church of the New Jerusalem...... 131 147 7,406 
Communistic Soc’s, all branches... oss 31 3,950 
Congregationalists...,............0+ 5,400 5.500 600,000 
NN 5,260 9,471 923,663 
Dunkards, all branches............. 2.115 1,016 81,394 
Evangelical, all branches........... 1,204 2,817 145,904 
Friends “ ob ebeneesn: 1,087 114,711 
Friends of the Temple.... . ..... 4 4 340 
German Evan. Protestant.......... 45 55 36,500 
German Evan. Synod............... R38 1,075 185,208 
Jews, all branches.............. Pisicv 200 548 139,500 
Latter Day Saints, all branches. . 2,075 1,011 234,000 
Lutherans, all branches ............ 5,685 9,493 1,390,775 
Waldenstromians*................0. 140 190 20,000 
Mennonites, all branches........... 950 600 47,669 
Methodists “ Sec seh aah ae 33,601 52,236 5,438,969 
EE pa0bbnseess oseecrecncnncte 85 81 12.923 
Presbyterians, all branches......... 11,097 14,530 1,458;999 
Prot. Episcopal * : seepeniee 4,580 5,979 626.290 
Reformed - 6 Semwewese 1,662 2,355 341,852 
I on snndbndnsscevebouds 2,087 682 33,500 
Schwenkfeldians .. ..............+. 3 * 306 
SE SD vs 0sscceseaeesenenes 17 2 913 
Society for Ethical Culture........ 4 1,064 
A. ispppacabnsebebinn shes S34 45,30 
Theosophical Society............... os i) 2,500* 
United Brethren, all branches..... 2.746 5,026 262.950 
I Lata s a casepenbenen seunss 519 455 68.500 
A si iccsh ech aekheacssnce 800 802 47,986 
Independent Congregations........ 54 156 14,126 

BNE 6 ds ss Seis ewapaedsccccneen 127 908 179,311 24,218,180 
* Returns cf 1894, 

TABL E II. —NET GAINS FOR 1895. 
Adventists, all branches......... .. 55 196 8,209 
Baptists, Freewill chiefly........... 154t 27 1,923 
Brethren (River),* all branches,. 

Brethren (Plymouth),* all branc hes 
Catholics,* ‘ 
Catholic Apostolic*.........0....... 
RED NNN onc ccnndsvcscesece 
Christadelphians*................00- ‘ neh ‘nae 
Christians,* all branches............ 2 23 429 
Christian Missionary Assoc iation*. 
Christian Scientists*.. see 
SITIES MEORF on nes... cccccccccce 
SNE as pcsccuseestonen, obs . 
Ch. Triumphant (Schweinfurth)*.. bent bebe case 
Church of the New Jerusalem...... 35 45 1,331 
Communistic Soc’s, all branches.... she 1t 99% 
Congregationalists.................. 118 158 16,411 
DRONES OF ORTINE.... .cecccccccccces 320 7 52,646 
Dunkards, all branches....... ..... er apne 6,750 
Evangelical, ali branches.......... 12 128+ 1,945¢ 
Friends, hebeswnne’ p3) 24 6,908 
Friends of the Temple*............ 
German Evangelical Protestant’... . bee akes 
German Evangelica' Synod......... 72 big 9,536 
Jews, all branches.................5 5 6 1,000 
Latter-Day Saints, all branches... 1 30 10,413 
Lutherans, — 215 210 63,641 
Waldenstromians,*.................. haute 
Mennonites, all branches... ....... ie sions 4.469 
cc 5b ch oedesknedednestenesss 1,365 1,643 319,539 
ion cack pupenaehéonsny 30t 15t¢ 388 
Presbyterians, all branches........ 215 3 42,795 
Protestant Epis., all branches.. ... 108 & 25,526 
Reformed, - = vee 51 13t 5.879 
NT oon ee wndute<cecs 21 40 11,500 
Schwenkfeldians’............cccccee 
Goclal Brethrem® ......cccccccscccee 
Society for Ethical Culture*........ 
IE, cciebhcecssienacenceeves sae . 
Theosophical Society................ ses 63 sven” 
United Brethren, all branches..... 60 129 17,282 
ac ducsenss wes okecsarexe _—_ 18 250+ 
SIGRVORMAMARS 00... 200.00000 sovcveseee 20 10 1,798 
Independent congregations*........ — ists 
_ Total gains for 1895.......... 2,531 3.458 606,529 





* Reports for 1895 not at hand. 
+ Reports not complete. 


+ Decrease. 


TABLE IV.—NET GAINS 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 








DENOMINATIONS. Min Chs. Com. 
Adventists, all branches.,.......... 23 12,821 
Baptists* “ © ~ \Sepikkageents 5,926 2.77 210,137 
Brethren (River), all branches... Kee 
Brethren (Plymouth), all branches — = — 
Catholics,* = 690 2,351 1,484,903 
Catholic Apostolic................... _ ee 
Chinese Temples..................... 
Christadelphians..................00. — 4 — 
Christians, all branche:....... ..... 50 56 6,528 
Christian Missionary Association. . . 
Christian Scientists............ 2.0... 

Christian Union..................... - — 
ee 723 81 13,499 
Church Triumphant (Schwein- 

EE Cees uVesskhcnbmakbabnsess cone als os 
Church of the New Jerusalem...... 12 re 3 311 
Communistic Soc’s, all branches... ~— 1t 99+ 
Congregationalists.................. 342 632 87,229 
ee ee 1,487 2,225 282,612 
YE ee ee 7 7 i 
Evangelical, all branches........... 1t 507 12,591 
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TABLE IV.—NET GAINS FOR FIVE YEARS —ConTD’ 
DENOMINATIONS. Min. Chs. Com. 

INL. o5.cbobphovsintabp-acenes .o be’ 37 31 7,508 
Friends of the Temple............... coos | wen — 
German Evangelical Protestant.... 1 3 344 
German Evangelical Synod......... 158 205 2.220% 
Jews, all branches..............+++++ 90 15 9,004 
Latter-Day Sainte, all branches.. 32 155 67,875 
Lutherans, a 1,004 98 159,708 
Waldenstromians,+ 140 190 20,000 
Mennonites, si ed 45 50 6,128 
Methodists, + 2 3,601 6,098 849,685 
Moravians, _ 29¢ 13+ 1,142 
Presbyterians, all branches........ 649 1,054 180,667 
Protestant Episcopal, al branches. 356 877 85,781 
Reformed ; 156 Vv 32,874 
Salvation Army....... webbonebaseens 2,087+ 353 24,758 
Schwenkfeldians............s0.se00- sane 
er ee 
Society oor siege | ae ‘ons a rT 
ES al ua viol cobubaewewee jes sites oid 
T eee me eee ee sves 55 1,805 
United Brethren, all branches...... 52t 5 37,669 
SR nincis 0c dduie en endtvbwesve 4 ey 751 
NENT, ... 5 vccesesedopscooseos 92 14t 1,208+ 
Independent Congregations........ vues Wow tone 

Total gains for five years...... 16,870 19,365 3,599,873 





* Four years only. 

+ Not reported in the Census of 1890. 

+ Decrease. 

* The decrease in non and communicants is probably ap- 
parent rather than real. It may be due to fuller reports for the 
Census than for the Universalist Year-Book. 





TABLE V.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COM- 
MUNICANTS ABROAD. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
Native 























CountTRY. Preachers. Churches. Communicants. 
34 23 1,879 
75 38 2.786 
260 4 8,f21 
60 99 11,162 
58 48 5.392 
27 34 1,886 
228 125 12,787 
Total abroad...... 72 461 44.413 
United States......... 5,400 5,500 600,000 
Grand total....... 6,142 5,961 644.413 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
C UNTRY. Ministers. Churches. Communicants. 
BTR vecccesceveccsss 40 34 J 
DEAL cceiboseburns 135 138 10,615 
PD cabanas eceseutns 362 321 46,845 
Rss diukcaudnerchsw> 191 690 
Japan and Korea..... 91 2 4,280 
| eae ae 30 30 3.534 
South Am-rica....... 53 22 3,570 
Total abroad..... 947 778 136.671 
United States......... 16,079 24,605 2,629,985 
Grand totai....... 17,026 25,383 2,766,656 
NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
lo Serpe 15 2 1,754 
Sacasencessneces 74 6,922 
i incccssencstbtensas 69 31 2,286 
EES ES 53 36 5,563 
RL Unavestwewsawenss 8 1 236 
6 sh ncxapacwhses 61 38 2,838 
Ds ccunonbkaGoeiens 19 19 2,138 
SE eee 20 26 2,048 
Re é 86 3. 
er cekenas il 43 yt 
cccbabie wasinee 10 8 388 
Lo Sa 5 2 155 
Guatemala............ 1 34 
Total abroad... 308 387 31,834 
United States......... 6,498 7.21 902,757 
Grand total....... 6,896 7.605 934.591 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
RN octets kadees 4 5 641 
Se 34 33 45 
hse dhbnwsheseunte 20 12 5.756 
Total abroad..... 58 50 10,951 
United States......... 801 895 106,755 
Grand total....... 859 945 1a 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CoustTRY. Ministers. Churches. Communicants 
AlTICR.....00cseeeceeee 16 53 1,241 
Pe isuccchccsusesesss 7 7 192 
eR ee 34 48 936 
DED ka bokGscuconeuie an 2 4 50 
DED 0c axGwanceesns 8 6 1,000 
— bebeeesoersenenben it ¥ 389 

i dcchesscehsebeie z e 
NID sv iasna0s5nnceen 8 — 
Total abroad...... 116 233 5.351 
United States......... 4,487 5,885 616,843 
Grand total...... - 4,608 6,118 622,194 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
| ee ree 73 ft) 6,721 
GermanDy..........0.-- 7 4i 6,751 
JOPBR.....crccrcccccccce 23 727 
Switzerland........... 42 32 5,047 
Total abroad ..... 208 171 
United States......... 1.174 1.817 4 
Grand total........ 1,382 1,988 110,095 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
COR, onc 0ncccupeses 22 38 1,504 
GermanDy.......--...++ 8 20 863 
AfTICA.......eeeeeeeees Ww 10 5,638 
Total abroad...... 47 68 8,005 
United States......... 2,057 4,176 225,199 
Grand total....... 2,104 4,242 "233,204 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 
ee ee 6 7 20 
Australasia and Pa. 
cific Islands........ 20 31 1,465 
Gane ~ bee henesceese 6 16 384 
SET 29 108 4,155 
Gentral America.. 2 1 55 
SR chrnss pine snes se 1 ~~ <4 
ere 1 1 A 
South America........ 5 5 158 
West Indies........... 3 2 
nae abroad...... 73 171 6,552 
PEER s sewesnes 253 1,201 41,128 
Grand total....... a6 1372 47,680 
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BY J. B. m0ORE, 


Paoressor OF INTBRNATIONAL Law sND DIPLOMACY IN COLUMBIA 
CoLL¥Gs. 





SAMUEL J. TILDEN once said that the Monroe Doctrine 
was ‘excellent, if we could only agree what it is.’”’ The 
difficulty, however. in agreeing as to what itis, is due not 
so much to any obscurity in the circumstances in which it 
originated or to any vagueness in the ideas of those who 
promulgated it, as to the fact that it has, to employ the 
phrase of a deceased diplomatist, been used as a “ facile 
potentiality,” in support of propositions which its framers 
never contemplated. 

The basal principle of the Monroe Doctrine is that of 
self-defense. It was enunciated as a measure of defense, 
not of aggression ; of peace, not of hostility. ‘‘ It is only 
when onr rights are invaded or seriously menaced, that we 
resent injuries or make preparation for our defense.”’ That 
this language, which President Monroe employed in his 
famous message, was justified in the particular case, may 
easily be shown by a review of the circumstances. 

In September, 1815, the Emperor of Austria and Russia | 
and the King of Prussia entered into what was called the 
Holy Alliance, the professed object of which was the ad- 
ministration of government according to the precepts 
of justice, charity and peace; and to this end the allied 
monarchs, ‘looking upon themselves as delegated 
by Providence” to rule over their respective coun- 
tries, engaged to ‘‘lend one another, on every 
occasion, and in every place, assistance, aid and sup- 
port.” Subsequently, when revolts began to break out 
against the arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna, the al- 
liance was perverted from its originally benevolent purpose 
to that of the suppression of liberal movements ; and con- 
gresses of the allies were held at Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau 
and Laybach, with a view to concert measures to that end. 
The league was joined by the King of France ; but Eng- 
land, whose Prince Regent had originally given it his 'n- 
formal adhesion, began to grow hostile. Her own Govern- 
ment, with its free and parliamentary institutions, was 
founded on a revolution ; and theallies in various citculars 
had associated ‘“‘ revolt and crime,’’ and had denounced 
“as equally null and disallowed by the public Jaw of 
Europe any pretended reform effected by revolt’ and open 
force.” They also mutually engaged “to put an end to the 
system of representative Governments ” in Europe, and to 
adopt measures to destroy ‘‘ the liberty of the press.’’ 

In April, 1823, as the result of a conference at Verona, 
France, acting for the allies, invaded Spain for the purpose 
of restoring the absolute government of Ferdinand VII; 
and, in the course of the following summer, notice was 
given that as soon as their objects in Spain were accom- 
plished, the allies would turn their attention to terminat- 
ing the revolutionary Governmentsin Spanish America. 
The independence of those Governments had then been ac- 
knowledged by the United States, but not by England. 
But English merchants, like those of the United States, 
had developed a considerable trade with them, and public 
sentiment in England was strong against the allies. 

Under these circumstances, George Canning, then Brit- 
ish Minister for Foreign Affairs, suggested to Mr. Rush, 
our Minister at London, the idea of a joint declaration by 
the two Governments against the intervention of the allies 
in Spanish America. When Mr. Rush reported the matter 
to bis Government, President Monroe at once took coun- 
seluponit. Jefferson, whose opinion was sought, replied : 

“Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs. - While 
the last [Europe] is Jaboring to become the domicil of despotism, 
our endeavor should surely be to make our hemisphere that of 
freedom. One nation (Great Britain], most of all, could disturb 
us in this pursuit ; she now offers to lead. aid and accompany us 
init. . . . Great Britain is the natiou which can do us the 
most harm of any or all on earth, and with her on our side we 
need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we must sedu- 
lousls cherish acordial friendship, and nothing wouid tend more 
to knit our affections than to be fighting once more side by side 
in the same cause.” 

Mr. Madison viewed thesuggestion of Canning with favor. 
In the Cabinet of Monroe, Mr. Calhoun inclined to invest 
Mr. Rush with power to join England in a declaration, 
even if it should pledge the United States not to acquire 
either Cuba or Texas. He believed that the Holy Alliance 
* had an ultimate eye tous; that they would, if not re- 
sisted, subdue South America. .. Violent parties 
would arise in this country, one for and one against them, 
and we should have to fight upon our own shores for our 
own institutions.” ‘ihe President at first inclined to Cal- 
houn’s idea of giving Mr. Rush discretionary powers ; but 
this was opposed by Mr. Adams, who maintained that we 
could act with England only on the basis of the acknowl- 
edged independence of the Spanish American States. He 
thought that we should let England make her own declar- 
ation. 

This England did, without waiting for the definite 
decision of the United States. On October 9th, 1823, Can- 
ning notified the British Ambassador that, while Great 
Britain would remain “neutral’’ in any war between 
Spain and her colonies, the “ junction” of any foreign 
power with Spain against the colonies would be considered 
as constituting an ‘‘entirely new question, upon which 
Great Britain must take such decision as her interests 
required.” 

On the 2d of December President Monroe, in his message 
to Congress, declared 
“*that we should consider any attempt on their part (on the part 
of theallied powers), to extend their asylum to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and sa‘ety.”’ 


He continued : 


“ With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the Governments wh» have declared their independence and - 
maintained it, and waose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
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view any interposition for the pur pose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States.” 
. This concurrent action on the part of the United States 
and Eogland shattered the plans of the Holy Alliance with 
reference to Spanish America. The concurrent declara- 
tions of the United States and England, the two great mari- 
time powers of the world, constituted a guaraoty of pe ice. 
In January, 1824, a joint resolution was offered in the 
House of Representatives, by which it was declared that 
the people of the United States ‘‘ would not see without 
serious inquietude, any forcible intervention by the allied 
powers of Europe, in behalf of Soain” to reduce her colo- 
nies to subjection. This resolution was never called up, 
and the House subsequently adopted a resolution adverse 
to the formation of auy alliances or the making of any 
joint declaration which might hamper the freedom of the 
Government to take, on any future occasion, such an ac- 
tion as its interests might dictate. Mr. Webster, who en- 
thusiastically supported the declaration of President Mon- 
roe in the sense in which it was understood at the time, 
declared in 1826, that the ‘amount ”’ of President Monroe’s 
declaration was 


“that this Government could not look with indifference on any 
combination to assist Spain in her war against the South Ameri- 
can States; that we could not but consider any such combina- 
tion as dangerous or unfriendly to us, and that if it should be 
formed,it would be for the competent authorities of this Govern- 
mentto decide, when the case arose, what course our duty and 
interest should require us to pursue.” 


In another part of President Monroe’s Message, there is 
@ passage which is also treated as forming part of his 
doctrine. Tnis passage occurs in a paragraph of the mes-” 
sage, relating to controversies between the United States 
aod Russia, as to their respective rights and interests on 
the northwest coast of America. Oa this subject, Presi- 
dent Monroe said: 

“In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and 
in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent conditions 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” 


Many diverse views have been expressed as to what was 
meant by the words “ future colonization’; but it is not 
difficult to ascertain what they meant in the message of 
President Monroe. The term “colonization” has a defini- 
tive meaning, namely, the settlement by immigrants of a 
region not uuder the control of any civilized power, unless 
that of the parent country. Itis in this sense that the 
term was used in President Monroe’s Message. The claim 
of the Russian Government to possess the northwest coast 
of America, from Bering Straits down to the fifty-first par- 
allel of north latitude, involved the title to territory which 
wus claimed by the United States as well as by Great 
Britain, The United States denied the Rassian claim on 
the ground that Russia had no ‘“‘settlement”’ in the dis- 
puted territory. In his instructions to our Minister to 
Russia, John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, 
said : 

** Occupied by civilized nations they [the Atherican contiuents] 
will be accessible to Europe and each other on that footing 
alone.””’ 

in 1825 Mr. Adams, who had then become President, ina 
message on the Panama Congress, suggested, among other 
things, the following topic of discussion : 

** An agreement among all the parties represented at the meet- 
ing that each will guard, by its own means, against the establish- 
ment of any European colony within its borders. . -. This 
was more than two years since announced by my predecessor to 
the world as a principle resulting from the emancipation of both 
the American continents.” 


As Mr. Adams drew the passage on future colonization in 
President Monroe’s Message, it is to be assumed that he 
knew what it meant; and no one, I believe, suggested at 
the time that he was in error as to what he said. We 
doubtless had an interest, as Mr. Webster said, in induc- 
ing Mexico and other Americau Governments to “settle it, 
as a part of their policy, not t» allow colonization within 
their respective territories.”” lt is obvious, however, that 
there was no thought on the part of the United States of 
dictating to the Spanish American Governments the course 
they should pursue. Indeed, Mr. Adams, discussing this 
subject in his Diary, says: 


“Considering the South Americans as independent nations, 
they themselves, and no other nation, had the right to dispose of 
their condition. We have no right to dispose of them, either 
alone or in conjanction with other nations. Neither have any 
otber nations the right of disposing of them without their con- 
sent.” 

In 1848, however, the Monroe Doctrine came up in a new 
form, which sbould be called the Polk Doctrine rather 
than the Monroe Doctrine. An Indian outbreak having 
occurred in Yucatan, the authorities offered to transfer 
the “dominion and sovereignty ” to the United States, 
and at the same time madea similar offer to Great Britain 
and Spain. President Polk recommended the occupation 
of the territory by the United States, and in so doing de- 
clared that “ we could not consent to a transfer of this 
* dominion and sovereignty’ to either Spain, Great Britain 
or any other European power.” This pronouncement weat 
far beyond the Monroe Doctrine. Tne Monroe Doctrine 
was, as we have seen, based upon the rights of American 
States, whose independence we had acknowledged, to dis- 
pose of themselves as they saw fit. The Polk Doctrine, on 
the other hand, would forbid the acquisition of dominion 
by a European power even by voluntary transfer or ces- 
sion; and in this relation it is to be ovserved that Presi- 
dent Polk, in definiug his doctrine, limits it to North 
America, declaring that 


* it should bedistinctly announced to the world as our settled 
policy, that no European colony or dominion shall, with our con- 
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sent, be planted or established in any part of the North Ameri- 
can Continent.” 


From the foregoing review, we may draw the following 
conclusions: 1, That the so called Monroe Doctrine was a 
measure of defense, not of aggression. 

2. That it was directed against a threatened interven- 
tion by a combination of European powers for the pur- 
pose of reducing independent American States to subjec- 
tion to a European power. We told them that we should 
consider “any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” What was their “system”? In its 
internal manifestation, it meant the maintenance of an 
abso'ute and despotic Government, denying liberty and 
representation to the citizen, suppressing freedom of 
speech and of the press, and treating even the advocacy of 
liberal ideas as acrime; in its external manifestation it 
meant intervention such as took place in Piedmont, Na- 
ples and Spain, for the purpose of putt'ng down constitu- 
tional governments and setting up absolute and des- 
potic governments in theirplace. It was not possible for 
our Government to contemplate with indifference the es- 
tablishment of such Governments, in a spirit of aggression, 
from the northern borders of California and Mexico to 
Cape Horn. The intervention we proposed was interven- 
tion against intervention. 

3 That while, in the course we took, weacted with a’ 
regard to our own peace and sifety, we did not assume to 
dictate to other American States the course they should 

pursue. 

4. That, in our declaration in regard to future coloniza- 
tion, we had in mind primarily our own territorial dispute 
with Russia, tho we announced the principle in general 
terms, intending to recommend it to other independent 
American States, as a part of their policy, not to allow the 
establishment of new European colonies withio their own 
limits. 

Iu the light of what has been said, it is superfluous to 
say that there is nothing in the Monroe Doctrine to war- 
rant the idea that we are somehow committed to a kind of 
protectorate over the independent States of this hemi- 
sphere, ia consequence of which we are required to espouse 
their quarrels, tho ,we cannot control their conduct. To 
state such a proposition is to refute it. We should, indeed, 
always be ready to extend the good offices of friendship in 
every proper case. But the idea that our position is that 
of an involuntary military force, at the beck and call of 
any American State that may stand in need of it; that we 
are to supply their deficiencies in men and in money, in 
order that they may conduct their controversies with 
European powers on a basis of equality in force and 
resources, is an idea that must be repugnant to the sense of 
every reflecting man. 

The Monroe Doctrine was correctly asserted by the 
United States in the case of the French intervention by 
Mexico. In an instruction to our Minister to France, of 
June 21st, 1862, Mr. Seward said: 

* France has a right to make war against Mexico, and to deter- 
mine for herself the cause. We have aright and interest to in- 
sist that France shall not improve the war she makes to raise up 
in Mexico an anti-Republican or anti-American Government, or 
to maintain such a government there. France has disclaimed 
such designs, and we, besides reposing faith in the assurances 
given in a frank, honorable manner, would, in any case, be bound 
to wait for, and not anticipate, a violation of them.” 
Subsequently, when it became apparent that France 
sought to subjugate Mexic>, we did not hesitate to de- 
clare our position, and in 1866 we notified the Austrian 
Government that, if it sent any troops to the support of 
Maximilian, we could not engage longer to remain neutral 
in the contest. Our position, doubtless, would have been 
the same if the Monroe Doctrine had never been announced. 
Our position rested upon the principle of opposition to 
manifest and dangerous aggression, a principle which may 
be assumed always to exist in every nation without regard 
to the question whether it has ever been expressly formu- 
lated. 

Since the foregoing part of this paper was written, the 
President has sent his message to Congress on the Vene- 
zuelan boundary question. After the exposition which I 
have given of the Monroe Doctrine, it 1s unnecessary to 
point out the vast difference between the case presented 
to-day and that presented in 1823, when with England we 
protested against any attempt on the part of the allied 
powers to extend their system of despotism and inter- 
vention to this hemispbere. _ 


MERITS OF THE VENEZ UELAN CASE. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS, 
FoRMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER To VENEZUELA. 








EARLY in the first quarter of the present century, a dis- 
pute arose between British Guiana and Venezuela over the 
owpership of a narrow strip of territory on the Atlantic 
coast between the mouths of the Essequibo and the Pum- 
aron Rivers. England had already seized and occupied 
portions of this territory, which she claimed as part of the 
three Dutch * settlements of Demarara, Barbice and Esse- 
quibo,”’ that bad been ceded to her by Holland in the 
treaty of 1814; and Venezuela claimed it as an integral 
part of her domain inherited from Spain in 1810. The ex- 
treme limit of Venezuela’s claim, then as now, was to the 
Essequibo River, which she considered the ancient bound- 
ary line between Holland and Spain. The extreme limit 
of Eogland’s claim was then to the Pumaron, which she 
con-idered the ancient boundary; butshe subsequently 
extended her claim, first to the Moroco, then tothe Guima, 
then to the Orinoco Delta, and now indefinitely southward, 
so as to include the rich gold fields of the Cuyuni and the 
whole of the eastern watershed of the Orinoco Valley. 

The question naturally arises, How came the British 
claim to be thus indefinitely extended, while thatof Vene- 
zuela remained fixed and definite? The answer to this 
question reveals the ‘“‘true inwardness” of the present 
controversy concerning the merits of which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT asks me to say a few words. 
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In the year 1840, the German engineer, Robert Schom- 
burgk, then in the service of the British Government, 
marked out the line which bears his name. . This was done 
without the knowledge or concurrence of Venezuela; and 
as it allotted to British Guiana a vast area of Venezuelan 
territory not hitherto in dispute, the Government of the 
Republic vigorously protested, and insisted upon the im- 
mediate obliteration of that line as a condition precedent 
to negotiations looking to some conventional boundary. 
The result was that within less than eighteen months after 
the line had been run, the British Government distinctly 
disclaimed the ‘Schomburgk line,” and ordered its oblit- 
eration by the Demarara authorities. 

In the negotiations which followed, Lord Aberdeen, then 
at the head of the British Foreign Office, proposed a con- 
ventional boundary line beginning on the coast a few miles 
west of the Moroco River, and extending inland so as to 
include nearly or quite all the territory embraced witbin 
the extended British claim. His proposition was likewise 
coupled with the conditions that Venezuela should obligate 
herself not to alienate any remaining portion of her domain 
to a third power, and to treat the Indian occupants hu- 
manely. But even this proposal, however disadvantageous 
to Venezuela, might have been accepted had not Lord 
Aberdeen refused to make the conditions mutual. As it 
was, the proposition had to be rejected. The final outcome 
was the ‘* Diplomatic Agreement”’ of 1850, whereby each of 
the parties obligated itself to the other not to occupy any 
portion of the then unoccupied territory in dispute till 
some definite settlement of the question of boundary could 
be reached. 

How was that agreement kept? As usual in such cases, 
each party very soon began to accuse the other of bad faith. 
Venezuela insisted that the compact was first violated by 
British encroachments beyond even the proposed ‘ Aber- 
deen line’; and Eogland insisted that the compact had 
been violated by certain mining concessions made by Ven- 
ezuela to a syndicate of capitalists. Venezuela had all 
along insisted upon a reference of the whole question of 
boundary to friendly arbitration ; and Great Britain had as 
persistently refused to submit her claim to arbitration, 

However, in May, 1885, Lord Granville, then Chief Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, fiuaily agreed to unite the bound- 
ary dispute with the controversies growing out of the 
thirty per cent. duty on imports from the British Antilles 
and certain indemnity claims by British subjects against 
Venezuela, and to refer the whole to arbitration. But in 
July of the same year, Lord Salisbury, az the successor of 
Granville, flatly refused to carry out tois written agree- 
ment of his immediate predecessor. 

Subsequently, the Demarara authorities took forcible 
possession of the whole of the territory within the old 
*“*Schomburgk line,” which had been so explicitly dis- 
claimed and ordered to be removed by Lord Aberdeen. 
Not only this, but the old line had been so extended as to 
include some seventy square miles of additional territory, 
not hitherto in dispute, iu which some of the richest gold 
mines on the continent had been discovered. British forti- 
fications and police stations were established at Barima 
Point, the Amacura mouth, and along the left banks of the 
Cuyuni, and posts, flags and notices set up that the whole 
was under British jurisdiction. Thoroughly alarmed, 
Venezuela demanded the immediate evacuation of these 
points and the restoration of the stutus quo of 1850 with a 
view to a submission of the whole question to impartial 
arbitration. Tnedemand was not.complied with, and the 
proposal for arbitration was received with haughty indif- 
ference. The result was the rupture of February, 1887, 
since which time all diplomatic relations between the two 
countries have remained suspended. 

Since then, realizing her inability to regain her territory 
by force of arms, Venezuela has been persistent in her 
efforts through the mediation of friendly powers, to re- 
establish the status quo of 1850, and to have the whole dis- 
pute referred to friendly and impartial arbitration. This 

Eogland has refused to entertain. She refuses to recog- 
nize any status quo except that existing in July, 1893, and 
will consent to arbitration ‘‘only under certain limita- 
tions.” Those limitations are, that arbitration shall apply 
only to territory outside of the enlarged ‘‘Schombur,zk 
line,’”’ her title to all witain that line being too well estab- 
lished, and, therefore, too sacred, to be submitted to arbi- 
tration. In other words, she insists that the validity of 
her claim in virtue of her de facto occupancy, however 
wrongful in its inception, be conceded as a condition prece- 
dent to the arbitration of the question whether Venezuela 
is entit'ed to other territory not hitherto in dispute. This 
is no exaggerated statement of the case, as may be seen by 
reference to the official correspondence soon to be made 
public. 

To sum up, previous to the year 1840 England had not 
extended her occupancy beyond the Moroco River, nor in- 
timated a purpose to extend her claim beyond that stream. 
Suddenly, in the latter part of that year, she made an at- 
tempt to extend her claim and occupancy to the Orinoco 
Delta and the Amacura and Cuyuni Rivers. In 1842 she 
receded from this position, ordered the ‘‘ Schomburgk line” 
obliterated, and proposed “‘ the Aberdeen line,” beginning 
near the mouth of the Moroco. In 1881 she again changed 
the limits of her claim by what is known as “‘ the Granville 
line.” In 1885 she entered into a written agreement to refer 
the whole question of boundary to arbitration; but just 
two months and twelve davs afterward, under a change of 
Ministry, she repudiated that agreement, In 1886 she 
again shifted position and proposed what is known as *‘ the 
first Rosebery line,” beginning on the coast near the mouth 
of the Guima River. In 1887 she occupied all the territory 

within the old ‘‘ Schomburgk line,” which she had pre- 
viously disclaimed. In 1890 she shifted position again and 
proposed ‘‘the Salisbury line’”—thus claiming the lower 
Orinoco. In 1893, still advancing into what had never be- 
fore been disputed as Venezuelan territory, she proposed a 
boundary line running from a point on the Orinoco so as 
to include the headwaters of the Cumano and the Sierras 
of Usupamo. Finally, in 1894, when again requested to sub» 
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mit her claim to friendly arbitration, she replied there 
was nothing to arbitrate within the compass of her de 
facto possessions! 

In its present phase, the question at issue can hardly be 
said to he one of boundary, since the claim put forth by 
Great Britain does not follow historical traditions or evi- 
dence, but is apparently indefinite. Itis rather a question 
of conquest, pure and simple, and therefore clearly in con- 
travention to modern international usage and in open de- 
fiance of the Monroe Doctrine. Whether that doctrine. is 
or is not a part of the modern system of international law 
is immaterial. It is part of the settled policy of the 
United States. Whether the President’s interpretation of 
that doctrine in the present case can be found in the 
phraseology of the declaration of 1823, does not matter. 
His interpretation is a logical deduction from the manifest 
spirit and purpose of that declaration. The United States 
having regard to its own honor and safety, cannot per- 
mit the forcible ex‘ension of European colonies on the 
continent. Itis time to call a halt to the process of dis- 
memberment of an American republic, and menace 
of the two others adjacent ; and every true American citi- 
zen, regardless of partisan affiliations and differences, will 
rally to the support of the Government in the effort to 
maintain its plighted faith and preserve its honor and 
prestige. 

Wasuineron, D.C. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND JINGOISM. 


BY PROF. COURTENAY DE KALB, 
Or THe UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


IF doubts had existed previously in the mind of any per- 
son whether or no the Monroe Doctrine were a principle 
still active in American political life, tte events of the 
third week in December, 1895, must bave dispelled them 
utterly. Protests are still heard iu certain quarters that a 
misconstruction or a misapplication has been made of the 
historic doctrine !aid down by Monroe; but in the face of 
this stands the great fact, which no man can fail to see. that 
it has been applied with firmness, in accordance with its 
traditional sicnificance, to the Venezuelan question. It is 
easy to quibble over words, to parrow the meaning of Mon- 
roe’s utterances, to explain that they were the outgrowth 
of peculiar and transient conditions; it is equally easy to 
sbow that the original words of Monroe’s Message required 
construction to fit the special cases to which they were ap- 
plied by Polk in 1845 in the dispute with Great Britain 
over the Oregon territory. and again in 1848 in the question 
of a suggested transfer of Yucatan to England, and once 
more by Seward, in 1866, when the French were seeking to 
establish a monarchy in Mexico. These, however, cannot 
be considered as expansions of the Monroe Doctrine, 
as many would have us_ believe. - The principle 
itself is broad, and each application to a particular case is 
necessarily a limitation of it, aninevitable result of ceasing 
for the moment to regard it asan abstract generality, and 
considering it in its relations to a concrete particular case. 
The utterance of Monroe was with special reference to the 
designs of the Holy Alliance against the newlv constituted 
Spavish American republics. It was founded upon belief 
in the existence of a principle of justice which should 
defend the Spanish-Americans in their blood: bought liber- 
ties against the power of European Governments, and in 
a conviction of duty to our own country, whose security 
would be menaced by the growth of European domination 
on the American continents. The merit of the utterance 
did not rest upon the warrant of right revealed in the posi- 
tion taken by Monroe with reference to this special set of 
circumstances, but in its recognition of a principle and a 
duty, existing before these special circumstances in them- 
selves became dangerous, which were broad enough to 
stand as a national doctrine for general application. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that a principle so vitally 
affecting our political safety and permanence should not 
have been reduced to the form of written statement pro- 
mulgated as such by legislative act. Crystallization 
means fixedness, limitation. The principle enunciate1 by 
Monroe might be involved in such an act, but the act could 
not bv any possibility include the broad principle. It 
needs but little logic to show that the part cannot contain 
the whole. It isthe best evidence that could be given of 
the absence of what is called “ jingoism” as a controlling 
or even prominent. factor in our political development, 
that this great doctrine, which has for so many decades 
been cherished tv the American people, should have failed 
to undergo the restrictions of crystallization in a formal 
resolution of Congress. More than this, when presented 
in this form to Congress in the days of President John 
Quincy Adams, it failed of passage for the very reason 
that it would thus become a restriction upon our future 
freedom of action. Jingoism would not have scruvled to 
change a living principle into the dry-bone of law for the 
cake of fleeting popularity; and yet again and again has 
Congress by its acts sustained the application of this un- 
written law in our foreign relations, and it has unani- 
mously sustained President Cleveland in asking for means 
to carry it into effect in the present crisis. 

There are two distinct references to the doctrine of non- 
interference in Monroe’s famous message of December 2d, 
1823. The firstis: ’ 

“The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a prin- 
ciple in which the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be consilered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European power.” 

While this was laid down as a general principle, it was 
in this case applied directly to threatened attempts at 
further colonization enterprises on the northwest coast of 
North America. At the same time it sounds the keynote 
for the whole message, which later on declares : 

“But with the Governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
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on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 


It is evident that the spirit of wise forecast which distin- 
guishes the characters of those illustrious men who found- 
ed the Republic and carried it in safety through the perils 
of infancy, was strong in the mind of Monroe when he 
penned those words, and that he realized that he was out- 
lining a policy which sbould endure for generations. Hence 
was he explicit in lifting the discussion above the concerns 
of the moment and announcing a general principle. 

From our present knowledge of the Anglo-Venezuelan 
dispute, the evidence points overwhelmingly toward ag- 
gressions, on the part of England, upon territory which in 
the past she herself distinctly recognized as Venezuelan. 
If ber attempt to hold this territory without award from 
a court of arbitration is not an act of “‘ oppression,” the 
meaning of English words must be obscure indeed. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, however, meets the objection against 
applying the Monroe Doctrine in this case by reference to 
Monroe’s general discussion of his principle, wherein he 
pronounces against an extension of the European govern- 
mental systems in America: and President Cleveland very 
justly sets aside any possible quibbling over this or over 
the meaning of ‘‘ colonization,” in his assertion that ‘it 
cin make no difference whether the European system is 
extended by an advance of frontier or otherwise.” 

This statement would seem to have been made in the 
knowledge of many things that have not very generally 
appeared in print. In the first place, England now iajys 
claim to the whole watershed of the river Essequibo, on 
the principle that an entire watershed constitutes a natur- 
al territorial division. At the same time England claims 
a frontage on the river Orincco, and the assertion has fre- 
quently been made in Great Britain that she should con- 
trol all the territory east of this river. Furthermore, a 
party of English engineers has recently, without license 
from Brazil, been engaged upon a reconoissance fora rail- 
road line southward from British Guiana toward the 
Amazon. This territory is to-day unoccupied. and the 
most that is known concerning it has been derived from 
the work of British explorers. It is a region of broad, open 
savannas and rollicg, wooded country, well adapted for 
European colonization. It leads also into the heart of the 
rubber country of the Amazon, which means that the na- 
tion which holds it could control a commerce which to-, 
day amounts to about $40,000,000 per annum. British cap- 
itul is already largely involved in this commerce. An 
English company is operating a line of forty-five steam- 
boats on the Amazon, and another English company is at 
the present moment laying a cable from Para to 
Marados at the junction of the rivers Amazon and 
Negro, the point to which this region of savannas 
atd highlands extend from the north. The conclusion 
seems strong that if the acquisition of territory on the 
part of Great Britain by extensions of boundaries should 
not be checked, we would ultimately see her in possession 
of the Orinoco and the heartof the Amaz nian basin; and 
it may not be generally known that she could set up 
claims to portions of the lower Amazonian basin itself on 
the strength of priority of settlement, since the efforts of 
the Portuguese to occupy the lower part of the main stream 
of the Amazon were first made on account of the estab- 
lishment of a British town and fort on the island of 
Gurupd. England takes a long look ahead in laying out 
her schemes of aggression. Her machinations for the con- 
trol of the Mosquito Coast beganin 1688, and continued 
until she secured a protectorate in 1823. Where once she 
has planted her foot she regards the soil ever after as per- 
taining to her crown; and so, tho dispossessed of the Bay 
Islands of Honduras by the United States, and having 
formally ceded them to Honduras, her latest official utter- 
ance on this subject has been that the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would be regarded by her as re- 
viving her right to them. 

These are but indices of that policy persistently pursued 
by Great Britain which renders what stems to be an at- 
tempt to enlarge her territory at the expense of Venezuela, 
one of those actions ‘* dangerous to our peace and safety,’’ 
as contemplated by President Monroe. And yet the resist- 
ance of such an attempt is classed as jingoism by some 
who occupy what should be the sacred post of public in- 
struction through the daily press. We have no term to 
denominate this extreme opposite of jingoism, which 
would have us sacrifice all to a grasping power, and sit 
supinely by while an enemy surrounds us east and west 
with bristling naval stations, and proceeds to devour our 
neighbor’s territory in defiance of our request for the ap- 
plication of judicial methods to mete out justice. We 
have not named this opposite pole of jingoism which 
knows not the patriotism of the fathers of the Re- 
public; which has disordered notions of national duty, 
and feels no qualms at what true patriots regard as 
national dishonor. But if jingoism offends the sincere 
patriot by its unreasoning exces-es, and does injustice to 
our reputation for integrity and fairness of principle, it is 
less dangerous because it is too violent to command the 
respect of that vast multitude of sober and honest men 
whose counsels inevitably prevail in our national acts. 
But those who come in the guise of patriotism, and call all 
men jingoists who would defend the principles and safe- 
guards of American liberty, are more to be feared, because 
their teachings instil a spirit of acquiescence in conditions 
which threaten the untrammeled growth of American in- 
stitutions. They are more to be feared because they are 
often men of honest purposes, whose doctrines are founded 
in sentiments of brotherly love, and who seek to establish 
at once that state of uuiversal peace which can only be 
attained when the whole world shall lay down its arms 
and covenant to submit all difficulties to friendly arbi- 
tration. This spirit is no new thing in American his- 
tory. It has seemed to many thatthe manifest destiny of 
the Great Repuolic was to put these principles into opera- 
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tion throughout the world, and no fairer prospect could 
animate the hopes of the American people. But there are 
rigbt and wrong ways of working toward this end. To 
honorably maintain the institutions of liberty inviolate 
and protect them against growing dangers is the first 
essential. To suffer the prospect of their continuance to 
be weakened is asin against ourselves, our posterity and 
the world. It was with this in mind that Daniel Webster 
spoke,* referring to the Monroe Doctrine : 

“ It elevated the hopes and gratified the patriotism of the peo- 
ple. Over those hopes I will not bring a mildew; nor will I put 
that gratified patriotism to shame.” 

There are many mildew-breeders at work in these days, 
but however honest may be their desire to establish the 
glory of America, the act of President Cleveland, so patri- 
otically supported by Congress, in proclaiming that injus- 
tice snall not be done by a European power to a weaker 
sister on this continent, and that strict justice shall be 
accorded to al], tho taken in the face of possible war, will 
hasten the millenium of peace, whereas weak conceasions 
would only serve to expose us to contempt, and invite in- 
fringements of the liberties bought with the blood of 
seventy six. 

Rout, Mo. 
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HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE WAS RE- 
CEIVED IN VENEZUELA. 


CHEERING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 








BY KATE FOOTE COE. 





THE special message of President Cleveland to Congress 
upon the difficulties between Venezuela and England, set 
the Venezuelan heart on fire. The news came by telegram 
from New York, and was caught up at once and a meeting 
arranged for that evening with a swiftness that astonishes 
one who has seen anything of Spanish ways. The after- 
noon papers published a notice of a meeting to be held that 
evening at the Plaza Washington; and, lest every one 
should not hear of it, printed strips were carried about the 
streets by boys who threw them into the carriages of peo- 
ple driving and into the doors and windows of those at 
home. 

Caracas has many public squares, all pretty, with trees 
and statues, and one with the statue of Washington in its 
center named Plaza Washington. Things began here. 
They decorated the statue with flowers, and, as the square 
filled with people and more room beca ae necessary, they 
adjourned to the Plaza Bolivar, where we first saw the 
crowd massed around the equestrian bronze of the Libera- 
tor, the flags of the United States and of Venezuela wav- 
ing on each side, the whole lighted like day with electric 
lamps, and the clear, cool ait of a Venezuelan winter in- 
vigorating all hearts. They sent up rockets, the band 
played the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” and we, a group of 
half a dozen American gentlemen with two ladies, looked 
on and felt the pleasure of seeing ourown flag honored in 
a foreign land. -We caught Spanish words of high sound 
as they called upon one speaker after another, who roused 
them, and to whom they gave cheers that soared up 
among the mahogany trees that border the square, and 
made me feel that if the words were Spanish the sounds 
were very like those we have heardin the United States. 

This for a while, until the great square was packed; then 
the band, the flags and the people set themselves toward 
the house of General Thomas. He had received some no- 
tice of the manifestation, but had not made much prepara- 
tion, for no one imagined the crowd would be as great as it 
was. The house, not very large, is built in the Spanish 
style, a court in the center and rooms opening around the 
three sides. It was packed to its utmost limits with the 
people of Venezuela, in a close, orderly mass, who, as Mrs. 
Thomas kindly said afterward, did just as little damage 
asacrowd could. But they were there, and they meant to 
hear and see. It was vo use trying to receive them Ameri- 
can fashion. Theref ore all stood with General Thomas, a 
fine figure and handsome head, in the center of the parlor, 
with his wife near; and after many cries, ‘‘ Silencio, silen- 
cio,’”? had produced their effect, Mr. Beurres, who is the 

son of the Venezuelan Minister to Washington, mounted 
on a chair, read a very excellent little speech in good, 
clear English. It was a pleasure to heat him, because he ap- 
preciated the situation of the two countries sofully. “La 
Gran Republica del Norte,’ which had bcught its liberty 
with a struggle in years past, proud and prosperous now, 
was yet magnanimous enough to look with friendly eyes 
upon its sister Republics. Through President Cleveland 
it had spoken, and they the people were there to express 
to the full their appreciation of this act. At every men- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland’s name, the air was filled with cheers, 
pleasing to ears that were of a d:fferent party from the 
President, because we were Americans. General Thomas 
is a ready speaker and made an admirable reply, offhand, 
thoughtful and cautious, in the best way, as one who ap- 
preciated the position fully. We were all listening keenly, 
for it was the first time we had heard him speak, and we 
knew how he must not commit to the air a breath more 
than just the sympathy of our Government and our desire 
to dosomething for Venezuela. He did this well, and then’ 
spoke of the beauty of the country, its perennial flora and 
its opportunities to make itself a place among the nations 
of this continent. It was received as well as it was put by 
those in the rooms, many of whom evidently understood 
English, and again there were hearty cheers for Sefior 
Minister de los Estados Unidos. 

The street, meantime, was packed outside for a block 
above and below the house with a crowd which could not 
get in. When the address was finished General Thomas 
was called to the window to receive the shouts of the mul- 
titude and to observe the numbers; also to see the rockets 
that were being sent up and the red fire that they were 
burning to illuminate the scene. Finally he went to the 
outside door to let them see that he was fully comprehend- 


* Speech on the Panama Congress, April, 1826. 
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ing their outbursts. One of our group of five Americans 
had gracefully called “ Vivas for Venezuela,” in response 
to the cheers for Mr. Cleveland. The act was received as it 
was meant, and the curtains swayed at the windows with 
the hand claps and cheers. We had all of us been pleased 
at the recognition awarded our party while we were among 
the people outside, and again when we attempted toenter the 
crowded courtyard. Passes ‘por las Sefioras”’; the word 
was passed alony, and acted like magic. How the packed 
numbers managed to efface themselves to give us way we 
could not imagine, and we found ourselves bowing and 
saying “Gracias,” “Gracias,” as if we were the favorites 
of fortune in being “‘ Americans.” It must be remembered 
that the demonstration was of the people—they were of all 
sorts; and the gentlemen whom Mr.Thomas had designated 
as assistants on the occasion were unable to get within a 
block of the house. [t wasso much more an outpouring of 
numbers than had been expected that they were simply 
swamped and had to stay blocked in until after the most 
was over. Later they were able to get in, but it was after 
the especial interest of the thing was over. The multi- 
tude, after it had finished its rockets and red fire, 
floated back again to the Plaza Bolivar, and there heard 
more speeches, and for an hour or two kept up an enthusi- 
asm that astonished us cooler heads. It was eleven o’clock 
before they dispersed. Yet it had been an orderly mani- 
festation from first to last; polite, eager, warm, but not 
drunken or rowdy. 

We called at the legation the next day to renew our con- 
gratulations, and it was then that Mrs. Thomas said that 
notbing had been hurt but her plants in-the courtyard, 
and those, of course, “‘ had to take it; but,” said she, ‘‘ every- 
thing grows so fast in this climate, that they will soon 
make good the difference.” It was then ten o’clock in the 
morning, and so well had the gardener done his work, that 
the little courtyard bed was already full of fresh plants, 
and the parlors looked dainty, and the little matters of 
ornament on the table as untouched as possible. 

The enthusiasm lasted to an astonishing length of time. 
The next day we heard firecrackers popping in various 
directions, and innocently supposed it to be boys beginning 
festivitives for Christmas, but we were soon disabused of 
the idea. Go down and see the flowers now on the Piaza 
Washington, said one. We went, and lo, there were not 
only more replacing those that might be faded, but they 
were more beautiful and more elaborate ; roses, jasmines, 
and, above all, tuberoses in ‘broad wreaths, made the air 
sweet. The bronze figure above extended a benignant 
hand over a display that made us think of Decoration Day 
athome. Then we went back to the Plaza Bolivar, where 
the flags still stood, ours and the Venezuelan on each side 
of the Bolivar statue, and lo, the great square was again 
half full, and somebody was making a speech from the 
pedestal of the figure! It was daylight, and I could see 
distinctly the faces and the behavior of the people. They 
were attentive, they were quiet, and they stayed to hear. I 
could not understand much that was said, so I watched 
the faces and took the spirit of the meeting from their ex- 
pressions. I think we had all felt that the manifestations 
would have much of swagger about them, that they could 
do what they pleased now, for, with the United States 
behind them, they need not be responsible. But there was 
nothing of this feeling in the air. 

The British Consul did not go to the meeting in the 
plaza or at the Minister’s, but he was unmolested in 
every way. In France they might have pulled down his 
national coat of arms over the door, but here it was not 
even thought of. They have not had a British Minister 
here in many years, because the hard feeling between the 
two countries is of long standing, and is deep as well as 
hard, but the consul who is the substitutein a measure has 
had no trouble. The morning after the meeting there was 
ashort paragraph in one of the papers saying that as he 
was of Venezuelan blood—his mother is Spanish and his 
father English—it would be a pleasant sight for Venezue- 
lans to see him espousing their cause, and that they should 
appreciate such an act highly. But that was all. They did 

not speak harshly ; they did not abuse him as we do in the 
United States, and they have not tried to influence him by 
affecting his other business here. Altogether the conduct 
of Venezuela thus far has been admirable. If Congress 
will kindly attend to the President’s Message, appoint the 
Commission and make the appropriation necessary for its 
expenses, it is all that this Republic will ask for some time 
We went iato the National Library the other day ; that 
is, we wandered in by accident. The courtyards of the 
houses, when their doors open at the end of the passage, 
offer such fascinating glimpses of interiors, with palms 
and ferns and other loveliness in green, that one acquires 
the habit of ‘‘ staring in’’ as one goes along the street. So 
as we went by the doors of this building we looked in, and 
the open court had tables set about on its pavement, and 
mep were sitting there reading. At the street door stood 
@ young gentleman who iavited us in with a graceful ges- 
ture and a word or two of Spanish. We went in, and, 
using a little mangled Spanish with a dash or two of Ital- 
ian and a word of English, making a“ papiamento,”’ or 
pigeon Spanish of our own, we learned that 1t was the Na- 
tional Library, and that they had very valuable old Span- 
ish books. Then we saw those wonderful old books, dat- 
ing back to the time of the Spanish Conquest, upon eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence, and one written by an Inca of 
Peru, who had learned the language of his conquerors. 
Then the young gentleman showed us the English part of 
hia library, and laid his hand on a volume of Byron’s 
poems, with a look asif we Americans would appreciate 
the love for liberty, the expression of which is the best 
part of Byron’s work, great genius as he was. Then he 
could not restrain himself any longer, but expressed his 
pleasure at the recent news from North America—“ las doc- 
trinas elevades y nobles de Monroe.” Then,as we came 
away, he gave us * Good evening ” in such irreproachable 
English, so evidently his best expression, and called up on 
purpose for us, that we went away very much impressed. 
CanacaS, VENEZUELA. 
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WHY AMERICANS DISLIKE ENGLAND. 


BY GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN YALE COLLEGE, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message on the Venezuela 
question has made evident to ourselves and to England the 
widespread popular dislike, not to say hatred, of that 
couutry which exists in this. It has made it so evident 
that noone can any longer question its existence. Future 
historians will be interested to account for this feeling, 
which may seen to them strange and unnatural; bat it is 
not difficult for us to understand the reasons for it. 

For more than a hundred years we have been trained, by 
an uninterrupted series of events, to dislike the mother 
country. We may say that this feeling begins with the 
War of the Revolution, tho the way was prepared for that 
event by a sense of injustice which had long been growing. 
The feeling which that war left was deepened by the re- 
tention of the Western posts, and by-the belief, whether 
right or wrong, that England was plotting to turn loose 
upon ourfrontier settlers the horrors of Indian warfare. We 
may pow celebrate the conclusion of Jay’s Treaty; but 
the conditions of that treaty excited a very bitter feeling 
in 1795, It was but a short time from this to the hostility 
which was created by the English use of the right of search 
and by the impressment of American seamen, followed by 
the War of 1812. England experienced the evil results of 
her misuse of the right of search when she began her ear- 
nest efforts to suppress the slave trade, and, however much 
Americans may have sympathized with her pu: pose, their 
dislike of England was not lessened by her efforts to carry 
it out. The various boundary disputes in the middle of 
the century served to keep the feeling alive, and if the 
“naked beans war”’ was ridiculous, there was some spirit 
behind it, and the excitement of the “ fifty-four forty, or 
fight’’ period was, in some respects, like that of to day. 

But far more effective in creating the present feeling 
than all these earlier incidents together is the attitude of 
England during our Civil War. Thousands of men who 
can forgive everything else cannot forgive that. The feel- 
ing toward the rebels has practically disappeared, even 
that toward the “ copperheads ”’ has ceased to show itself ; 
but onecan hear on every hand still, and from the best of 
men, expression of the old feeling in regard to England; 
and many, who felt it strongly at the time, hold it almost 
or quite as strongly now. ‘To this must be added, as an 
active present influence, our feeling iu regard to Ireland. I 
leave entirely outof this account the illegitimate influence 
of the large Irish vote upon politicians who do not care for 
the results of their words or acts if they can gain a present 
success. There isa largeand legitimate influence of the 
Irish question upon the general current of our feeling in 
regard to England. This is partly due to the almost 
universal belief in this country that Ireland has 
been very unjustly treated by England, and is so 
still; for Americans find it very hard to under- 
stand the English fear of Home Rule. No other 
single case has had anything like so much to do with crea- 
ing the general opinion among us that England is the op- 
pressor of feeble races, as her conduct in Ireland. It is 
also partly due to the share which numerous Irishmen and 
men of Irish descent, who have risen to great and deserved 
influence in hundreds of communities throughout the 
country, have had in shaping public opinion. Since the 
Civil War, again, the teaching of the protectionists has 
had, beyond all doubt, a very decided influence in this 
same direction. This fact is entirely independent of the 
question whether the protectionist doctrine is right or 
wrong. Orators and newspapers have labored to teach the 
people that England is the deadly foe of our industries, 
seeking by every means, open and secret, to destroy them, 
and with no slight effect. Any one, who has not taken the 
pains to examine the fact, would be greatly surprised at 
the number of persons, who would be very angry if they 
were called ignorant, who nevertheless implicitly believe 
in the donations of gold by the Cobden Club to aid in the 

war upon American manufactures. 

Finally, there must be added the general feeling that 
England’s colonial policy is a thorougnly selfish one, that 
she is trying to aunex everything for which she can ad- 
vance a plausible pretext, or, in a somewhat literal sense 
of the slang phrase, that she ‘‘ wants the earth,”’ and that 
she will stick at nothing in her efforts to get it. This feel- 
ing has probably more to do than all else with sustaining 
in the popular judgment the policy which passes to day as 
the Monroe Doctrine, and it largely explains why we seem 
to have one doctrine for England and another for other 
nations. There is a fixed determination in the will of the 
people of this country that on the American continents 
this policy of England’s shall find no field for its exercise. 
It may be a blind and somewhat unreasoning determina- 
tion in its application to special cases, but it is not with- 
out its justification. 

Here is a hundred years of training all in the same gen- 
eral line, and the upshot of all this history is that there is 
a very widespread feeling of dislike and suspicion of Eng- 
land in this country, that this is in fact the prevailing 
feeling among the masses,and England must take the 
fact into account in her reckonings. If she counts upon a 
sense of race relationship and kinship, a kind of mother- 
and-daughter feeling, she is counting upon something 
which exists in thousands of individual cases, but which 
does not exist as a general public feeling, and which would 
have scarcely an appreciable influence in determining our 
action in times of great excitement. 

The attempt has been made here to show that the com- 
mon feeling in this country toward England has a more or 
less legitimate and reasonable foundation in our past his- 
tory, but it is hardly possible that any one, who can think 
clearly and who will look out calmly upon the probable 
future of the world, can avoid the belief that it is in the 
main a really mistaken feeling, and that it is in every 
regard to be deplored. Some of the consequences to which 
it might easily lead us are horrible to contemplate. Here 
are two of them which have recently been discussed as cer- 
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tainties in case of a war with England. The first is the 
adoption, as our chief reliance in such a war, of a means of 
injuring enemies which nearly all civilized nations agreed, 
forty years ago, to abandon as too barbarous for longer 
use—that is privateering, or legalized piracy. The second 
is an alliance with Russia in a common-war upon the Brit- 
ish Empire. This means an alliance with the one most 
dangerous power which represents everything, and which 
is most zealously engaged in spreading, everything in gov- 
ernment and civilization to which we are most opposed— 
an alliance to make war upon the power which is most 
actively engaged in every quarter of the globe in advancing 
the ideas in which we ourselves most thoroughly believe. 

For we ought to remember that England stands for the 
same things throughout the world for which we stand. 
Her faults are great and not to be denied; but we should 
not forget that they are our faults as well. Sune is arrogant 
and overbearing; but we have not to go so very far back in 
our history to find the same traits displayed in our own 
public utterances. She has borne hard upon barbar- 
ous races under her rule; but what have we to say of 
onr own Indian policy? She browbeats weaker nations 
and is greedy of land ; but with the crime of the Mexican 
War to our account, we have not many stones to throw at 
England. These very faults carry with them the proof of 
our kioship, and, when all is said, Eagland stands for far 
more of the things that we believe to be of the highest good 
for men, for far more of the things on which we pride our- 
selves, than does any other nation in the world. If we 
wish to make these things prevail in the wor!d and to give 
men liberty and justice and the power to rule themselves, 
our place is on the side of England. If we wish todo our 
best to help despotism to prevail and to turn mer back 
from the goal which they are even now nearing to struggle 
through another eighteenth century of darkness and revo- 
lutions to come up to it again, then we ought to be on the 
side of Russia to help her destroy the British Empire. 


dine Aris. 
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BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





The Autumn Exhibition has always been inferior in 
interest to the Annuai Exhibition of the National Acade- 
my, held each spring. But this year it is so very meager, 
so lacking in contributions from the best men, and in the 
better work of the new men, that one wonders why it 
exists at all. Why not do away with an exhibition afford- 
ing a means so little prized by artists for showing their 
work? There are about ninety academicians, and, with 
few exceptions, the strong men take no part in this Fall 
Academy. Messrs. Blashfield, Blum, Chase, Dewing, 
Fiagg, Homer, Eastman Johnston, La Farge, Low, May- 
nard, Millet, Mowbray, Shirlaw, St. Gaudens, Tiffany, 
Tryon, Vedder, Horatio Walker and J. Alden Weir are 
among the academecians who have sent not evena single 
canvas, and to these absentees must be added associate 
members, including Miss Beaux and Messrs. Brush, Sar- 
gent, H. O. Walker and Irving Wiles. The truth is, there 
are now so many exhibitions of greater importance, that 
this venerable Fall Academy holds, among them all, an in- 
conspicuous position which is fast becoming contemptible. 
There are now a number of exhibitions in other cities 
where great prizes are to be won, and where, in the con- 
test, strong men meetin helpful rivalry. The Philadel- 
phia Academy opened the same day as the National Acade- 
my, and offers prizes amounting to seven thousand two 
hundred dollars besides the Gold Medal. The Fail Acade- 
my has nothing in that line to offer ; it is dependent upon 
the disiuterested efforts and contributions of the older 
good painters to keep up public interest in an exhibition 
which otherwise will consist only of the work of academe- 
cians whose canvases are not acceptable elsewhere, and of 
young artists who are happy to see their maiden efforts 
hung anywhere. Indeed, it has practically already fallen 
to that point, and it is a serious question whether any- 
thing can and will be done about it. As soon as the pub- 
lic finds out that this is its character, will the door receipts 
justify keeping up the exhibition as a practice field for the 
novitiate ? 

Naturally, a few good paintings shine forth likes‘ a good 
deed in a naughty world.’”’ And first, with genuine en- 
thusiasm may be mentioned, the “Child tn White,” by 
Mrs. Prellwitz. Her steady advance toward the realiza- 
tion of a high artistic ideal gives promise for a greater 
career than that of almost any one whom I now recall. As 
an idealist she has been feeling her way in graceful im- 
aginative compositions of rarer charm, if of lower techni- 
cal accomplishments, than has been displayed by the pbril- 
liant realists for whom portraiture is the natural and dis- 
tinctive field. But now she meets them on their own 
ground and, by this portrait of a delicate little flower of a 
child with dark, shining eyes and sensitive mouth, she re- 
calls vividly that most beautiful of all child-portraits, the 
‘* Beatrice,” by Mr. Sargent, and the charming sketch of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s little girl by Miss Beaux. There is that 
same insensible blending of the carnation of the lip with 
the ivory flesh tone which came in long succession from 
Velasquez to Mr. Sargent and which Miss Beaux translated 
into a vernacular which Mrs. Preliwitz, bhappily,is not 
alone in making her own, so contagious is good art. 

In pure technical accomplishment a ‘* Portrait,” by 
Frank Fowler, is even more skilful than the “‘ Child,” un- 
less it be that the mouth isa little hard. Theeyes and the 
lilac tinged white gown with lilac ribbons, the whole 
scheme of color, and of line as well (unless the lady’s black 
hat might have been a little broader), bear the test of 
long appreciative study. Anearnest bit of work by Mr, 
H. F. Waltman, hangs neat by, a small portrait of Lady 
Magunsson, of Iceland, who has come here to obtain means 
to found a school in her impoverished country by the sale 
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of her personal collection of Icelandic silver. A portrait 
of a young woman by Mr. Ryder, is primarily notable for 
keen character analysis and errs, if at all, by leaving too 
little of the personality to be discovered on further ac- 
quaintance. And “Emily Thallon,”’ by Miss Bunker, is a 
true portrait with good character. 

Mr. Bell, a master of tone, exbibits a small ideal head. 
There is a subtle, floating quality about his way of han- 
dling color quite opposed to the vigorous brush work of the 
Sargent school, but quite as charming: the one deriving as 
distinctly from Rembrandt as the other from Velasquez. 
The floating quality apperrs to go a bit too far in the 
bridge of tte nose, which might perbaps have firmer an- 
chorage. Mr. Hamilton is a tonalist and idealist after the 
manner of the absent Mr. Davies, and his “ Girl in Blue” 
and “‘ The Accompaniment” are two lovable little canvases 
in a collection conspicuously devoid of the ideal. 

Of the kind of genre which will be historical a hundred 
years hence, so real, so beautifully clothed and surrounded 
has he made his three society girls, is the canvas called 
“Exchanging Secrets,” by Mr.C. Y. Turner. It does not 
condescend to be pretty, like the ‘‘ Neighbors” and the 
duintily painted and framed “‘ Tamborine Girl,” by Mr. F. 
C. Jones; but, altho on a small scale, it is strong and true 
and beautiful. Any one who remembers the “ Exchanging 
Confiderices,”’ painted by Mr. Jones when he first came 
from Paris, must regret the preciosity which environs him 
now. And is‘ The Dey of Algiers’’ by the strong and 
scholarly Bridgman? He must have been trying to paint 
down to the level of the Fall Academy ! 

“Preparing for To-Morrow,” by Mr. Guy, a little girl 
studying by lamplight, a valuable and truthful work, is 
among the very best things by the older Academecians, 
and “It Might Have Been,” by Mr. Morgan, does not rep- 
resent them unworthily ; but for contrast one may look at 
modern French scholastic work in the Salon picture by Mr. 
Reeves ‘‘Going to School, Brittany,’’ and ‘“‘A Morning 
Frolic” of grandmother and baby, by Mr. Bredin; and 
for modern impressionistic work to 
Wife,” by Mr. Beckwith, a superb piece of positive force 
and knowledge. He may well exult in the mastery which 
has placed this life-size head so solidly against the back- 
ground of purple and pink asters, each one painted as if it 
were the only thing in the canvas, yet keeping relation 
with all the rest. 

“The Tea Hour” is a large still life with a figure added 
by Mr. Whitmore, whose “ Cornisa Village at Night,” an 
equally wellstudied work, leads to landscape. Three large 
canvases by the late George Inness not only help cover the 
scantily furnished wails, but call to renewed remembrance 
the great power of that Cistinguished artist. But what is 
the significance of his work in an annual exhibition of 
current art, unless as a protest of the old school, in a ma- 
jority on the jury, against the new ? : 

“Among the Hills” is the fine, large, sunny autumn 
canvas which received the Gold Medal of the Philadelphia 
Art Club in '94, by Mr. Ochtman. Both he and Mr.C. W. 
Eaton seem recovering from threatened enemia, and the 
“Red Oak,” ** Winter Landscape” and ‘Close of an Octo- 
ber Day’ show the increasing strength of the latter. 
** Wiuter,”’ by Mr. Bruce Crane, is a cold stretch of snowy 
hillside against a gray bank of low-lying cloud broken by 
two sharp bits of yellow lining showing through. Mr. 
Carleton Wiggins’s ‘‘Snow and Sheep,” the well known 
snow scenes by Mr. Walter Palmer, and the “ Rain and 
Snow, Canal Street, New York,’’ by Mr. Van Laer, are the 
other principal exponents of the winter time. ‘‘ Harvesting 
on the Hillside,’”’ by Mr. Clark, “ Indian Summer,’ ’by Mr. 
Wiegand, *‘ Across the Dunes,” by Mr. Dessar, and “* Late 
Autumn,” by Mr. Insley, ‘‘ Meadow Pools,” a decorative 
study by Mr. Denman, “ Across the River,’”’ by Mr. Roswell 
Hill, and the ‘Cathedral at Chartres” (pastel), by Miss 
Bradshaw, are worthy of attention, as well as the more 
ambitious ‘‘ Chestnut Trees,” by Mr. Wiley. 

“A Sunny Corner,” by Mr. Field, has many good quali- 
ties ; but sunlight, for which they are all striving, is not 
among them. That is well attained by Mr. Van Gordes, 
in “ Evening in the Village,’ which is, with the work of 
Mr. Ochtman, Mr. Eaton and Mr. Crane, among the strong 
canvases of the collection. Miss Matilda Browne has sent 
astudy of a pair of oxen, in ‘Sun and Shade,” showing 
progress over previous work in the successful handling of 
amore difficult subject. The study could have been car- 
ried further to advantage, making the head of the off ox 
more solid, and carrying back the somewhat obtrusive 
ricks. Mr. W. H. Howe is a thoroughly accomplished 
cattle painter, and his “September Evening, Westches- 
ter,” is a scholarly composition, in which every color and 
line tell for the unity of the picture. Mr. McIlhenny has 
painted with full, vigorous brush a group of three cattle 
“On the Upland.” 

“ Autumn Frait,” by Miss Hart, is harmonious in color, 
and Mr. J. F. Weir proves by his ‘‘ Peonies” what we 
know so well but apply so little, that only a master ought 
to paint flowers. 

New YORK CITY. 








Science. 


THE Dinosaurs constitute a very interesting group of 
extinct reptiles. The first attempt at their classification 
was made as far back as 1830, and the present name was 
that suggested by Richard Owen in 1839. Prof. 0. C. 
Marsh has recently proposed an amended classification for 
them, subject to further improvements. His paper was 
read before the International Congress of Zoologists at 
Leyden in September, and published in the December num. 
ber of the American Journal of Science. Among the 
distinctive features of the Dinosaurs are the presence of 
separate pre-maxillary bones; the absence of teeth on the 
palate and clavicles; and the hind limbs are commonly 
larger than those in front and often the only ones used for 
locomotion. The sub-class is divided into three orders: 
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first, the Theropoda, beast-footed and carnivorous ; second, 
Sauropoda, lizard-footed and herbivorous; third, Preden- 
tata, those having extra bones in front of the usual jaws 
for teeth, and herbivorous. Among the beast-fuoted crea- 
tures is the long known Megalosaurus ; the Anchisaurus, 
including those found in the Trias of Connecticut and sup- 
posed to have made the so-called bird-tracks: the Cerato- 
saurus with small horns on the snout, and the Hailo- 


“pus, delicate creatures with feet formed for leaping. 


Among the Sauropoda are the Atlantosaurs of Col- 
orado, embracing the largest known land animals; crea- 
tures over one hundred feet in length. The Predentates 
were the most singular of all. First among them were 
the Stegosaurs, with a very formidable plated armor. The 
typical form bad a row of immense triangular plates ar- 
ranged in a line from the head to the tail, and several 
powerful spines at the end with which it might attack his 
enemies. Next were the Ceratopside with immense bison- 
like horns and a smaller pair in front. Others were the 
long known Iguanodon, and Nanosaurus, the smallest of 
the sub-class. In all there seem to be sixty-seven genera, 
forty-two from North America against twenty-five for 
other parts of the world. Arranged by age, ten were 
Triassic, forty-two Jurassic, twenty-nine Cretaceous, four- 
teen were common to the Jurassic and Cretaceous. The 
Dinosaurs resembled Crocodilia somewhat in the way in 
which the femur joins the pelvis, and their hind limbs 
are very suggestive of the bird-structure, so that most 
naturalists now believe in the origin of the birds from 
this sub class. 


Mr. D. G. Brinton has this to say in Science of Dr. 
Dubois’s remarkable find, in Java, of the Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, a creature intermediate between man and the 
apes: 

“So many articles appeared for and against the accuracy of 
his statements and conclusions, that the Dutch Government sent 
for him to come in person, and bring all his specimens to the 
International Zoological Congress in Leyden, in October last. 
He punctually appeared, with a large number of mammalian 
bones from the formation in which the Pithecanthropus was 
found, and an additional tooth of the animal itself. 

* The geological experts present decided that the various bones 
indicated the oldest pleistocene or else the youngest pliocene. 
The anatomists expressed themselves about the skull, teeth and 
femur of the alleged ‘ missing link.’ Professor Virchow, prob- 
ably the most conservative, maintained that the bones were of 
an ape: but an ape generically distinct from any known ; and if 
the skull and femur belonged to the same individual, then it 
was an erect ape, walking like a man; but he would not acknowl- 
edge that it bridged the gap between the anthropus and the 
anthropoid. 

“Practically the same result was reached by the eminent 
French anatomist, Dr. Manouvrier. He studied the originals in 
the possession of Dr. Dubois; and he declares there can be no 
doubt that in them we see the remains of a creature interme- 
diate between man and the ape, walking erect, with a cranium 
like that of the gibbons, but much larger than any existing 
gibbon. 

“The conclusion is indisputable that in the Pithecanthropus 
we have an animal higher than the highest ape, and lower than 
the lowest man.” 








School and College. 


THE professors of the Austrian universities have peti- 
tioned the Government for an increase of salary, and 
evidently deserve it. They are discriminated against toa 
noteworthy degree. They are on the civil list in the sixth 
rank of officials ; but iustead of the salary of 2,800 florins 
($1,100), with which the other officials on this list begin 
their career, the university professor receives, to begin 
with, even if he has an “ordinary” or full professorship, 
1,800 to 2,000 florins ($700 to 800) The highest salary paid to 
this rank of State officials, viz., 36,000 florins, is never 
received by a university man. In their petition they state 
that they are the only servants of the State who have not 
received an advance of salary since 1873, while the social 
and other demands on them are constantly increasing. 
Thus, with the exception of medical men, and the profess- 
ors who have extra income from the laboratories and the 
like, these professors have nothing but their salaries. It 
has been actually computed that of the 243 professors in 
the philosophical faculties in Austria only 23 have an 
income from lecture fees amounting to 1,000 florins a year, 
while 118 of these professors receive less than 100 florins 
from this source. Some get less than 50 florins. This is 
the reason why the Austrian universities can seldom hold 
a good man. As soon as he has made fameand name, he is 
called to Germany, and promptly accepts his call. Hun- 
gary treats its professors more munificently. The ordinary 
professor begins with a salary of 3,000 florins, and gradual- 
ly advances to 4,500 florins. It is very doubtful if the peti- 
tion of the professors of the Austrian universities will be 
favorably considered by the authorities of the State, 


....In Colorado College we have an instance of a West- 
ern university that from small beginnings has grown 
until it promises before long to rival the older institutions 
of the Atlantic seaboard. The City of Colorado Springs, 
in which the college is situated, is at present the scene of 
great business activity on account of the discoveries of 
gold at Cripple Creek, to which it is the nearest town. 
Seven years ago the college was contained in one small 
building, and its staff of teachers and body of students 
were of very modest proportions. Today the college cam- 
pus is occupied by a handsome library, a building devoted 
to lecture rooms and laboratories, a residence for men, a 
residence for women, besides a house for the president, all 
of them erected by wealthy and public-spirited benefactors, 
and, with the exception of the library, all the gifts of 
residents of the town. The departments of study at 
Colorado College are in good hands. The mining and 
mineralogical department is very fully equipped, and a 
new and commodious building will shortly be erected, 
exclusively devoted to scientific laboratories and museums. 
Instruction in Spanish, the mother tongue of most of the 
inhabitants in the State immediately to the South of 
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Colorado, is given to regular undergraduates and also to 
such occasional students as wish to acquire a knowledge 
of the language. The number of students in the college 
now exceeds that in attendance at any other university in 
the State, and the present accommodation for them is 
proving insufficient. 








Personals. 


Mrs. F. M. Fox, a member of the Anna Warren 
Bailey chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, of Gro- 
ton, Conn., relates the following incident in connection 
with the famous Revolutionary heroine : 


* Mother Anna Warren Bailey was a very patriotic woman at 
the time of the war, and when the British laid siege to New Lon- 
don, during the heated battle the flannel for the wadding for the 
guns being scarce, the officers sent soldiers to surrounding 
houses to procuresome. One of them went to Mother Bailey’s 
house, and found her working in the field. As the matter was 
urgent, and fearing the British would gain the victory, she would 
not delay by going back to her home, but stripped off her petti- 
coat and handed it to the soldier, bidding him speed back to his 
post with it. The skirt was made of new, thick flannel, woven 
by herself. When it was delivered and the circumstances relat- ~ 
ing to the gift were told, it inspired the soldiers with renewed 
energy: but the Colonel ordered it not to be torn up, unless 
there was not enough without it. 

“The victory was won by the Americans, and the soldiers used 
Mother Bailey’s petticoat for a flag, hoisting it on a staff with 
loud rejcicings. 

“Fifty years ago last month I saw Mother Bailey sitting before 
her door at her home, sunning herself. On her head was a white 
cambric cap, with a broad frill, which extended around her face. 
She was then very aged.” 





..--Allen G. Thurman, who has recently died, was born 
in Lynchburg, Va,in 1813 and, like so many other emi- 
nent men, was the son of a minister. At an early 
age he went to Columbus, O., where he lived till his 
deatb. Inu 1851 he was elected to the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, having already served a term in Congress, and from 
1854 to 1856 he was Chief Justice. In 1869 he entered the 
United States Senate, where he remained for twelve years. 
In his “‘ Twenty Years in Congress” Mr. Blaine says: 

“Mr. Thurman’s rank in the Senate was established from the 

day he took his seat, and was never lowered during the period of 
his service. He was an admirably disciplined debater, was fair 
in his methods of statement, logical in his argument, honest in 
his conclusions. He had no tricks in discussion, no catch phrases 
to secure attention, but was always direct and manly. . . . His 
retirement from the Senate was a serious loss to his party—a loss, 
indeed, to the body.” 
In 1875 he first received votes for President in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and in 1884 he and Mr. Bay- 
ard were the only men who contested with Mr. Cleveland 
for the Democratic nomination. Since he retired from the 
Senate he has practiced law somewhat, but in the main 
lived a life of ease and honor at his home in Columbus. 


.... The many admirers of Charles Dana Gibson’s ‘‘Amer- 


- ican Girl,” will be surprised to learn that he means to turn 


his back upon her, by giving the public a new and en- 

tirely different type of American girl. Itis said that this 

is the result of his recent marriage, and that the artist’s 
bride is to be the new ideal of American womanhood in 

subsequent book illustrations, and numbers of Life and 

The Ludies’ Home Journal. 








Charities. 
THE BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


THE proposal to change the name of the Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm, at Lake Queechy, in this State, to the Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm has now been consummated. 

The change was suggested by Mr. Burnham himself, the 
founder of the reformatory and for many years its Presi- 
dent. His self-renouncing view of the matter seems to 
have prevailed among the Directors ; and the reformatory 
now passes into the hands of the recently elected and vig- 
orous President, Mr. Charles E. Pellew, as the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm. Mr. Pellew has a work before him to 
rouse his enthusiasm and to reward his devotion. We bid 
him godspeed, and shall wish to aid him, as we have his 
predecessor. Meantime we cannot forget what is due to 
Mr. Burnham and his noble wife in the founding and de- 
velopment of this noble Christian Reformatory ; for if its 
full history were told the man and his wife would be found 
to make a beautiful one in the story. 

The estate at Lake Queechy, of more than eight hundred 
as fair acres as the sun sbines on, with its large and com- 
modious buildings, was Mr. Burnham’s original gift and 
was valued at not less than $50,000, a very generous sum 
for a donor whose means were by no means unlimited. 
Year by year for the Jast nine he has devoted himself with 
faith, patience and a Christian delight in the good he was 
doing to this growing work. In the midst of a busy pro- 
fessional life he has found time to charge himself with the 
responsibility and personal oversight of the institution. 
Often have he and his wife made their home for weeks to- 
gether on the ground, while he habitually went far beyond 
his strength in laborious devotion to the self-imposed du- 
ties of his office. His gentle, gracious, Christian spirit 
pervaded the institution and became an important and 
efficient element in its reformatory atmosphere and dis- 
cipline. Modeled as it wason the Rauhehaus at Hamburg, 
and taking several of its features from the famous French 
institution at La Mattray, it had characteristics of its own 
and has pursued a system that has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the reformation of obdurate boys and their con- 
version into good citizens, and many of them into trust- 


worthy Christians. 
Now that Mr. Burnham has found the Presidency of the 
Reformatory too heavy a care for him and has been com- 





pelled to throw it aside, tho he will retain his place among 
the Directors, he will have his reward in the present strength 
of the work, the nobie foundation he has laid, its promise 
for the future, and the good it has already done, 
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Music. 





HOLIDAY-MAKING at home and the patronage of public 
entertainments are not compatible. Itis an ordinary cus- 
tom to find less music due in the Christmas-time than in 
any other ten day: of a season’s course. Our opera per- 
formances in seasons of old, in fact, were suspended ; but 
managers lately seem to have decided that the receipts of 
half-houses are better than no house receipts when it comes 
to meeting long salary lists. 

“The Messiah,” that incorrigible and beloved Handelian 
work, for the annual performance of which the Oratorio 
Society came into being, and still exists, was duly given and 
extremely well given on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening by the Society. The soloists were Mme. de Vere- 
Sapio, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. H. Evan Williams and Mr. 
Ericsson F, Bushnell. In the absence of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch the cares of such preparation for the performances is 
as were needed, and the direction, came to Mr.Frank Dam- 
rosch, one of the most capable leaders of choral music in 
the town—with result exceptionally good. The Society’s 
chorus laid aside that lethargy that has made automatic 
in delivery even Handel’s most spirited choruses ; and the 
work gained a dignity and beauty that its insincere 
score needs at all times and by no means at all times re- 
ceives. 

Mr. Paderefski was heard in Brooklyn, at a recital ar- 
ranged by the Brooklyn Institute in its series of special 
musical entertainments. The program was of miscella- 
neous numbers, all which have been a part of one or 
another of the pianist’s lists in the Carnegie Hall concerts; 
including, notably, one of Brahms’s tremendous sets of 
“Variations”; Schumann’s ‘‘Carnavalsbilder’’; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in D minor; and the familiar complement of 
Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein and Paderefski. He will be 
heard in this city twice this week, as noted elsewhere. Not 
of Mr. Paderefski in especial, be it said; but not with 
excepting him—what a joyful surprise and sweet refresh- 
ment it would be if we could have a few pianoforte recitals 
by a few first-class artists, in which no one piece to be play- 
ed should be, say, more thar ten years old. More than five! 
Or else none by a composer not living. The familiar alter- 
native suggestion that our great and little players hunt out 
and play less hackneyed music, by those classic and stock 
writers, whose names are religiously put on their programs, 
does not seem to appeal to this craft. Let us be more 
radical. There is a little wilderness of interesting and 
curious contemporary pianoforte music, French, Russian, 
Hungarian, Polish, Flemish, Italian and American, that is 
its owo excuse for being, even if itis not clear that it all 
has the vitality and dignity to become classical in the 
twentieth century. Itis not wasting time and money to 
turn to these for the sake of audiences, perfectly sick and 
tired of the routine recital now everywhere current. Im- 
agine that literary readings were equally in vogue, and 
that at each one the same Shakespeare or Dante or Goethe 
scenes, the same Browning excerpts, the same de Musset 
or Petiéfi poems, the same Swinburne verses, the same set 
pages of Macaulay or Gibbon, the same paragraphs of 
Ruskin, thesame sonnets of Buonarrotti were to be ex- 
pected ! 

The Metropolitan Opera House presented ‘“ Tristan,’’ 
* Aida,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” and ‘‘ Romeo and Jaliette.” In *‘ Fi- 
delio,”” Mme. Januchofsky reappeared in the title-rdle, 
with admirable success. It is one of this superior and val- 
uable artist’s best impersonations, as was observed when 
she first essayed it in this city some seasons ago, under 
untoward circumstances—full of dramatic sincerity and 
the dignity of earnestness. She isa singer of distinction 
wherever associated ; and that her first years of work on the 
musical stage, including her first American engagement, 
first brought her forward only in light opera is now al- 
most as amusing a fact as Mme Materna’s outsettings in 
Offenbach and Lecocq. By the by, Mme. Materna is again 
in New York, beginning another final concert tour. The 
present week will again defer Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele,’’ post- 
poned from last Monday evening, until the 15th inst. 
The remainder of the repertory will include ‘‘ Faust ”’; 
“Lucia” with “Cavalleria Rusticana”; ‘“ Lohengrin,” 
“La Traviata” with “ Le Navarraise”; ‘“‘ Aida,’’ ** Rigo- 
letto’”’ and another oratorio performance, ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
in which Mmes. Nordica and Brema will take part. Mme. 
Melba has made ker reappearance with the company ; and 
itis announced that Mme. Saville’s engagement will be 
prolonged beyond the original limit of it. 

The Symphony Society’s second pair of concerts (last 
month omitted any in consequence of complications) will 
be led by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, in the absence of Mr. 
Damrosch. That it will be extremely well rehearsed and 
directed goes without saying. Mr. Van der Stucken comes 
from his Cincinnati headquarters for this amiable service. 
The program will be Schumann’s D minor Sympony, the 
Prelude to *‘Ingwelde,”’ an opera by a German composer 
of contemporary note—Schilling; Glinka’s ‘‘ Ruslan and 
Ludmila” Overture; and the Incidental Music to ‘ Les 
Erinnyes,” composed by Massenet for the tragedy of Le- 
conte de Lisie. Here is a program almost wholly new and 
altogether attractive. Mr. Paderefski will be the soloist, 
playing Liszt’s E flat Concerto. : 

The Philbarmonic Society’s third concert, next week, 
will elicit the followiag program, in which Mr. Emile 
Sauret, the eminent violinist, makes his American rentrée 
after many years of absence: ‘‘ Dramatic Overture ‘ Mel- 
pomene,’ Chadwick; Concerto in E minor, Opus 64, Men- 
delssohn: Pantomime Music in ‘Ha&asel and Gretel,’ 
Humperdinck ; Introduction and Rondo Cappriccioso in A 
niinor, Opus 28 ; Saint-Saens ; Symphony No. 4, in G major, 
Opus 88, Dvorak. ” 

Mr. Victor Maurel begins his set of song-recitals on 
Thursday evening, in Chickering Hall. French music will 
make up the program, the composers represented being 
Maréchal, Hess, Massenet, Augasta Holmés, Widor, 
Gounod and Tagliafico. 

Unqualified success has attended the production in 
Vienna, last month, of ‘‘ Waldmeister,’’ a new operetta by 
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Johann Strauss, whose musical vitality is undiminished 
by advancing years. In acharacteristic feuilleton in the 
Freie Presse, Dr. Eduard Hanslick writes : 


“Strauss reminds us of Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff,’ with this differ- 
ence, that Strauss has been a merrymaker all his life, while 
Verdi did not begin till he was eighty. ‘Waldmeister’ is full 
of merriment from beginning toend. Herein it differs from 
*The Gypsy Baron,’ ‘ Simplicius,’ ‘ Pazmann,’ ‘ Apfelfest,’ which 
in some scenes seek to climb up to a tragic or sentimental level, 
thereby putting the spectator temporarily out of humor, where- 
as ‘ Waldmeister’ returns to the style of Strauss’s most effective 
operetta, ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ both in its bourgeois subject and the 
consistent comedy style of its music. . . . ‘Tosum up, Strauss 
at seventy still surpasses all living operetta composers. He is 
actually younger than any of the others, only he is no longer as 
young as young Strauss was in hisday. ... . With what keen 
delight we listened once more to the noble and natural instru- 
mentation which distinguishes every work by Strauss, no mat- 
ter how small. Truly, it is not high treason to say that in his 
orchestra we hear the Goldklang of Mozart.” 


We trust some Philharmonic or Symphony Society 
concert will yet give Strauss the distinction he deserves 
by putting one of his best and inimitable tone-poems of the 
dance—incidentally called waltzes—into the program. 


Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE National Armenian Relief Committee, which in- 
cludes Justice David J. Brewer, President, and Archbishop 
Corrigan, Chauncey M. Depew, Alexander E. Orr, John S. 
Kennedy, W. H. Ward, D.D., Jacob Schiff, Spencer Trask, 
Everett P. Wheeler and others has issued the following ap- 
peal : 

“The public has already been made acquainted through the 
press with the suffering in parts of the Turkish Empire which is 
most appalling, both in its extent and character, and which is 
sure to be of long duration. It is probable that 50,000 people have 
been put to death, and no less than 350,000 are now entirely desti- 
tute and in danger of perishing unless relief is promptly fur- 
nished. 

“ Relatively small amounts have already been raised in Eng- 
land and America and distributed through local channels ; but 
itis clear that nothing commensurate with the needs can be 
accomplished except through a strong and thoroughly represen- 
tative agency. 

* For the purpose of raising funds and supplieson an adequate 
scale, the National Armenian Relief Committee has been formed, 
with headquarters in New York. Local co-operating commit- 
tees have been, or are being, organized throughout the country. 

“The National Committee now appeals in the name of suffer- 
ing humanity to the people of the United States, irrespective of 
race, party or creed, for immediate and generous contributions 
for this purpose. 

“The immediate need is for money. 

“The only supplies which can be wisely used are grain and 
coarse cotton and woolen goods in the piece; but no such con- 
tributions should be forwarded without previous communica- 
tion with the committee. The refugees themselves can be util- 
ized in making up their own clothing if the material is furnished; 
and so modest are their wants that they can subsist on a pound 
and a half of bread at a cost of two cents a day for each person. 

“Funds should be sent to the Treasurers, Brown Brothers & 
Co., New York, Boston and Philadelphia. General correspond - 
ence and inquiries regarding local committees should be address- 
ed to the National Armenian Relief Committee, No. 45 William 
Street, New York. 

It is requested that boards of trade, mayors and other promi- 
nent citizens take steps at once to organize strong representative 
branch committees in their respective localities throughout the 
country, and report the same to the National Committee for 
enrollment and suggestions.” 











...-1n response to the President’s Message two bills were 
promptly introduced in Congress, and passed—a revenue 
bill and a bond bill. The revenue bill, it is claimed, is 
not a revision of the tariff on protection lines, but simply 
for revenue. It increases the duties on wool and wool 
products; alsoon the schedules pertaining to chemicals, 
earthen and glass ware, metals, manufactures of woods, 
tobacco, agricultural products, spirits and wines, cotton 
manufactures, flax, hemp and jutes, silks, pulps, papers 
and books, and sundries. The increased duty is to con- 
tinue until August Ist, 1898. The bond bill authorizes the 
President at his discretion to issue bonds with interest 
not exceeding three per cent. for the redemption of United 
‘States legal-tender notes, and also, in order to provide for 
any temporary deficiency, bonds may be issued to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000,000 at three per cent. The 
tariff bill was passed without much discussion, altho there 
was determined opposition on the part of the Democrats. 
The bond bill met with some opposition on the part of the 
Republicans, especially with regard to the effort to hasten 
its passage. It was, however, at last passed by a strict 
party vote of 170 to 136, only one Democrat voting in favor 
of it. 


..-The general excitement occasioned by the President’s 
Message and the action of Congress has very much sub- 
sided during the week. The unanimity of the pulpit and 
of the religious press deprecating any warlike spirit, wmle 
at the same time supporting the fundamental position 
taken at Washington, has served to quiet apprehension 
and restore confidence. This is manifest both in this coun- 
try andinEngland. The London press urge concessions in 
the Venezuela matter, and there was a better feeling in the 
Stock Exchange. Various organizations, religious and 
semi-political, passed resolutions urging peace and depre- 
cating the tension of feeling that existed. The state of 
feeling on the Continent seems to have been different from 
what was anticipated, the French press supporting the 
English position, while Russia manifests her sympathy 
with America. There was a large meeting called at Cooper 
Union in the interests of peace, but it appeared manifest 
that it was nota peace-at-any-price meeting. 


_...Lord Dunraven, accompanied by Arthur Glennie and 
a lawyer, arrived in this city on the ‘“ Teutonic” Thurs- 
day, December 26th, and sailed on the “ Umbria” for 
Liverpool Saturday, leaving his lawyer to see the end of 
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the investigation as to the overloading of the *‘ Defender,’’ 
which was commenced immediately on his arrival. The 
committee have allowed no statement to be made as to the 
testimony or their opinions, keeping the whole investiga- 
tion secret until it is complete, when everything will be 
made public. The fact, however, that lord Dunraven left 
so suddenly and before the matter was complete is held to 
indicate very clearly that he has absolutely lost his case. 


.... The street-car strike in Philadelphia was declared off 
early last week, the Traction Company having carried 
every point, except that it gave a quasi-recognition to the 
Association of its employés. It refused absolutely to 
recognize the Amalgamated Association. The men re- 
turned on theold terms. Of the 1,900 new men employed, 
it is said that 200 to 300 will be retained and the old men 
compelled to serve as trippers. 


-..-In the Senate, on December 24th, a bill was passed 
removing all military or naval disability from surviving 
officers of the Southern Confederacy. It was presented by 
Mr. Hill and cordially indorsed by Mr. Chandler. There 
was no opposition to the bill itself, tho some urged that it 
be referred in the regular way to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. This, however, was overcome and the bill 
passed unanimously. 

.--eThe strike of the tailors against their boss contract- 
ors still continuesin this city. It looks now as thothe con- 
tractors would be forced to a speedy settlement, for the 
Brotherhood of Tailors have obtained promises from the 
wholesale manufacturers to open two large co-operative 
stores, 


....dustice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, 
has accepted a place on the Venezuelan Boundary Com- 
mission. 


FOREIGN. 


....-Another week has gone by with no special change in 
the situation in Turkey. There were reports of the fall 
of Zeitfin, but the latest telegrams state that the Arme- 
nians still occupy the city. Letters from several places in 
the interior are constantly arriving telling of the outrages 
in Harpfit, Amasia, Sivas, Gurun, Marash and elsewhere. 
E'even pastors of Evangelical Armenian Churches are 
known to have been martyred in the Harpfit district, one 
at Chunkush near Diarbekir and one at Sivas. Many 
Armenians in this country are hearing of the death of rel- 
atives, women us wellas men. The missionaries at Mar- 
sovan telegraphed to Minister Terrell that the guards fur- 
nished by the authorities were useless and that their lives 
were in danger. Mr. Terrell telegraphed to Consul Jewett 
at Sivas to go to Marsovan ; but he replied that there was 
such immediate danger in Sivas that it seemed unwise to 
leave. Accordingly, special instructions were secured 
from the Porte to the military governor at Marso- 
van to substitute regular soldiers for the guards hith- 
erto employed. The diplomatic bargaining contin- 
ues. There are reports that England and Russia 
have come to an agreement by which Russia is to be al- 
lowed a free hand in enforcing the stopping of the massa- 
cres. Other reports intimate that Russia has arranged an 
alliance with Turkey against the other powers. In 
England the feeling of indignation against the Govern- 
ment for its inactivity is increasing. Lord Rosebery has 
issued a manifesto in which he says that it is all Lord 
Salisbury’s fault, and that he is lying awake nights over 
the horrors of the situation. One very serious element is 
that the Turkish Government, by its repeated falsehoods 
asto the revolutionary movement of the Armenians, has 
aroused the Moslem populace toa high pitch of exaspera- 
tion, due to the fear of themselves being massacred. 
There was early in the week a report of the killing of 
12,000 Druses near Suadai, the port of Antioch. This was 
unconfirmed, and was evidently absurd, the Druses being 
much further south. Itis reported, however, that there 
is great disturbance throughout Syria, and danger of a 
Moslem uprising at any time. 


....-Baron von Hammerstein, the editor of the Kreuz- 
zeitung, who absconded under charges of forgery and em- 
bezzlement, was found by the police last week at Athens. 
The Greek Government does not extradite except for capi- 
tal offenses, but under pressure from Berlin took advan- 
tage of his having landed under an assumed name and 
compelled him to leave as a political suspect. On his ar- 
rival at Brindisi he was immediately arrested. His arrest 
has occasioned great excitement in Berlin, in view of the 
Socialist charges that the Government had connived at his 
escape so as to avoid the exposures of the Hammerstein 
letters, all which charges are thus disproved. 


...-The Japanese Parliament was opened last week. The 
Emperor made reference to the glorious ending of the war 
with China, and announced the peaceful possession of 
Formosa and general friendly relations with foreign pow- 
ers. There is evident on every hand great commerciai 
activity, and there are rumors that the Government is 
planning to establish a dockyard and gun factory. In 
Korea, under the influence of the foreign representatives, 
the late Queen’s rank was restored and a state funeral ac- 
corded to her. 


.... The Manitoba Government has published its reply to 
the Dominion Governmentin regard to separate schools. 
It absolutely refuses the proposal to establish such in any 
form and has decided to dissolve the Legislature and have 
a new election on January 8th in order to show the Do- 
minion Government how bitter is the opposition to their 
action. 


..--1t is reported from Rome that the disturbed relations 
between the Vatican and Austria occasioned by the action 
of the Papal Nuncio in regard to the bills introduced in 
the Reichsrath, have been settled. The Nuncio is to return 
to Rome, and the Austrian Ambassador to Italy will re- 
sume his post. 


....-The news from Abyssinia indicates that the Abys- 
sinians are advancing and in such force as seriously to 
threaten the Italian forces. It is reported, also, that the 
Dervishes are advancing, and thus increase very seriously 
the danger tothe Itajian Army. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOPE THE NEW YEAR 
BENEDICTION. 


THIS number will carry the greeting of the New Year 
to our readers ; and we offer it in the spirit of Christmas, 
for the spirit of Christmas is the spirit of hope. 

The connection of these two great festivals of the year 
can hardly be accidental. They are certainly not insig- 
nificant. The New Year is the old festival of the sun, 
what remains to us of the Saturnalia as observed at 
Rome in commemoration of the first steps of the sun in 
climbing again toward the summer sky. It is the festi- 
val of nature and the opening natural year, while 
Christmas, revolving around the Babe of Bethlehem, is 
the festival of grace and the opening Christian year, 

The feast of grace comes first. The hope and promise 
of the Christmastide usher in the working, s»ffering 
year of human experience. The angels’ song is the glad, 
bright, hopeful proem to all its weary prose. That song 











floats to us from a land whose paths are now darkened, 
whose homes are full of fear and whose desolation is 
the awful reproach and menace of the Christian world, 
We are not wholly free from anxieties of our own, prob- 
lems and perplexities concerning the State at homezand 
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concerning other States, of social weal and human 
thrift. We have our perplexities of the home and of the 
person, anxieties as to trade and commerce, and the 
honest industry of the land. All these are of the sub- 
stance of the natural year. Its fabric in our history 
will be woven of such stuff as this. But at the portal 
of all the months and all the days of this long fearsome 
year with its dread uncertainties, its deep unknown, its 
heavy responsibilities, its joys or sorrows, losses or 
gains, victories or defeats, at the portal of all smiles the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and with him the hope that springs 
supernal in our Christmastide. 

The twofestivals are one. It is no more possible to 
tear them apart than to fare on our way strong and 
happy without the songs of hope in the toil of life. The 
two are one in which He who said ‘‘ Behold I make all 
things new ” lights the torch of promise at the end of 
the old to shine through the gates of the new. For this 
is the order of the kingdom of God—the old ends in hope 
to bathe with its inspiration the beginning of the new. 
Time itself is reborn in the Babe of Bethlehem for the 
new years of man and the new life of the world. The 
gift of the Christian year that is closing to the Christian 
year that is opening is the life that shall regenerate and 
the hope that shall transfigure it. God’s grace comes 
first in the divine order of life. In our experience it is 
as in the creation, ‘‘ In the beginning— God”; then the 
world. Christmas and the angels’ song; then the New 
Year. 

What an age that was that was ending with the birth 
of the child Jesus! What dismal failures, what sicken- 
ing crimes, what harrowing wrongs! Man’s injustice 
piled up to Heaven! The State a crime, society a vice 
and religion a pretense! Yet, in that quiet month that 
rounds the age, the Babe wasborn with whom the whole 
world began anew and has ever since been beginning 
anew. The New Years of the whole world, of all its his- 
tory and of every human life in it, began to strike in the 
blessed song. 

It is this the great painters and the poet-bards have 
seen in the Divine Child. More clearly than others, 
except the, simple ones to whom Heaven’s voices are 
always calling and Heaven’s bright ones always re- 
vealing themselves, they saw in that Babe the divine 
hope that was needed for the regeneration and redemp- 
tion of the world. As we, in our measure, see the same ; 
we throw the light of the Christmas hope into the gates 
of the New Year. 

The failures of human life and human history have 
been many; but even the old world could not fail when 
in the last year of its long age the life of the world was 
born. Dark days are yet before us, plenty of them in the 
struggle with ourselves, with others, with the hard, 
obdurate, unyielding matter of which success in life is 
made and ‘‘ outrageous fortune” overcome. But in the 
Christian year of life every battle lost yields the hope 
that is to win the battle yet tocome. Every year ended 
conceals in its cloge the germ for the regeneration of the 
future, The hope of the Christmastide is the victory of 
the New Year. 
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THE PASSING OF THE WAR SCARE. 


WE have got well beyond the war scare. One short 
week has sufficed to cool our temper and show us the 
folly of the thought of war. It ought never to have been 
in our thought, except as the remotest possibility. It is 
curious that the two nations which are most closely 
united in the bonds of race, relationship, civilization and 
commerce should be so sensitive, so ready to flame up 
when a difference little sharper than usual arises be- 
tweenthem. We charge the French with being mercu- 
rial, Perhaps we are not open to that charge ourselves : 
but we are open to the charge of concealing a fierce pas- 
sion under our ordinary demeanor, which breaks out on 
occasions very suddenly and is apt to subside as quickly, 
What accasion was there to go to war over the boundary 
question, or, to put it more correctly, the territorial ques- 
tion in Venezuela? In asking this question we do not 
for a moment mean to imply that the claims made for 
the United States by Mr. Olney and President Cleveland 
are not just and proper. We simply mean to say that 
tho our case seems to us very strong indeed, we ought 
not to have thought of any other issue than an issue of 
peace. : ’ 

While we do not at all sympathize with the severe and 
even abusive attacks which have been made upon Presi- 
dent Cleveland by his former warm supporters for the 
position taken in his special message, we do think, as we 
said last week, that he added to it paragraphs which ought 
to have been omitted, and that it was unnecessary and 
far from judicious to intimate what we ought to do in 
case diplomacy should fail. There is no objection what- 
ever to the taking of what might be called a firm posi- 
tion on the part of our Government with reference to 
our own rights concerning the territorial question in 
Venezuela ; but we ought not to assume for one moment 
that the controversy is beyond the province of diplomacy. 
It is quite evident that both the English and the Ameri- 
can public took fire at the threatening language of the 
Presidential message. When one goes beyond the bounds 
of argument to say that he will maintain his logic by 
force of arms, it is in effect a challenge to drop argument 
and proceed to hostilities. Perhaps the President did 
net realize the effect his language would; have, He 
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meant to be firm in support of what he conceived to be 
the just rights of the United States. Doubtless if he 
could revise his message in the light he now has, he 
would have left off the threatening sentences. 

The quick subsidence of excitement on both sides of 
the ocean and the eagerness with which the English 
press hailed the outspoken sentiment for peace in the 
United States proves that our English cousins do not 
want to go to war with us, that they are as averse to 
the prospect of a bloody conflict as we are; and after 
the first few days of bluster were over, when each side 
had declared how it would carry the thing to the bitter 
end, conciliation quickly became the dominant desire. 
The certainty that none but a few hotheads on each side 
of the ocean would in their calmer moments think of 
war between the two nations except with the utmost 
horror, gives us a great feeling of security as to the 
maintenance of peace. It would be incredible folly on 
the part of England to risk her possessions in various 
parts of the earth to enter into a conflict with the nation 
which is nearest to her in thought and feeling andsym- 
pathy. On our own side we should be guilty of a mon- 
umental wrong to ourselves to fight England except 
under compulsory circumstances, and these are not 
likely to arise. 

Those who have been most clamorous for peace in this 
country have treated the point in controversy as tho it 
were of no account whatever. They say that Venezuela 
is a small and insignificant republic, whose government 
is unstable, and whose civilization is by no means of the 
most advanced character. They contend that it would be 
better to allow Great Britain to seize the whole territory 
than to haveany serious difference with her. This is rash 
talk. The numbers and the character of the people of 
Venezuela have very little to do with the controversy 
except to give us a chivalrous regard for her as a weaker 
power contending with one against whose arms she could 
not cope. The question is one of principle ; and we can- 
not regard the assertion of that principle as unimportant 
to the United States. It may be of comparatively little 
moment whether England does or does not add to British 
Guiana a few thousand square miles of territory ; but it 
is important that our protest should be made against any 
oppression by a foreign power of a republic in this hemi- 
sphere by seizing its territory. As to whether Great 
Britain does or does not propose to take under her 
dominion territory which actually belongs to Venezuela, 
our Government expresses no opinion ; that is something 
to be determined, as any fact is determined. 

The Monroe Doctrine was once regarded asa very 
sound doctrine not only in this country but by England. 
We are now told that it does not apply to Venezuela, 
that it has virtually become obsolete. This we regard 
asa great mistake. We think that the claims which 
Secretary Olney set forth under that doctrine are well 
within the sphere of our national rights. But even 
supposing that the enunciations of President Monroe do 
not fairly cover this issue; has not the same power 
which announced that doctrine an equal right to an- 
nounce a doctrine in entire consonance with it?—one 
that commits us to jealous watchfulness against the 
forcible encroachments of European powers upon es- 
tablished Governments in North or South America? If 
the Monroe Doctrine was well within the sphere of our 
national rights, so, it seems to us, is the position of our 
Government respecting the Venezuela boundary. The 
argument that our interests and our institutions and our 
peace and our security are endangered if Great Britain 
seizes Venezuela territory without protest on our part 
does not seem to us a far-fetched argument. No matter 
how insignificant the present issue may seem in itself, 
it will become of vast importance as a precedent ; and 
we hope that those who have become unduly excited by 
the prospect of war, especially our students of interna- 
tional law, will not rashly commit themselves to a posi- 
tion which our Government might find very embarrass- 
ing, if it were adopted. 


<> 


THE YEAR AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


CHRISTIANITY in the United States is established upon 
so solid a basis that we have come to expect that every 
succeeding year shall show an increase of its prosperity. 
The year that has just closed is not an exception to the 
rule, While the financial affairs of the Churches have 
suffered in common with those of the country and with 
almost all kinds of business, all our benevolences have 
been maintained, tho at a somewhat reduced expense, 
and the work of the Churches has gone on much as 
usual, 

The chief ecclesiastical events of the year are given in 
considerable detail in our columns this week by those 
most competent to write about them. We do not need 
to give here a summary of these events. Our readers 
will wish to read for themselves the reports which are 
given for all branches of the Church of Christ. We may, 
however, call attention to some of the more important 
features of the year. 

In the first place, there has been but little ecclesiastical 
controversy. The Presbyterian Church has returned to 
its. wonted quiet after the excitement of the Briggs 
case and the Union Seminary issue, and is pursuing the 
even tenor of its way. It is making an effort, however, 
to obtain for its General Assembly a more direct; control 
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of the theological seminaries. In this attempt we have 
not believed that it would be finally successful. Several 
of the seminaries, which are as strictly orthodox as could 
be desired, do not see the necessity or the wisdom of se- 
curing such changes in their charters and in State legis- 
lation as would give to the General Assembly the control 
it has asked for. And it seems altogether likely that 
some of them at least will persevere in their refusal. 

The year has been marked by the admitted failure of the 
proposed quadrilateral basis of Christian union. When this 
basis was set forth by the Episcopal General Convention 
at Chicago, and by the Pan- Anglican Synod at Lambeth, 
it was deemed that an important step was taken in the 
direction of Christian unity. Correspondence was 
opened in this country with all evangelical bodies, with- 
out any result in most instances. There seemed, how- 
ever, @ prospect that something might be developed in 
the negotiations between the Episcopal commission and 
the commission of the Presbyterian Church, This has 
now come to naught. The Presbyterian Assembly, re- 
membering how the Episcopal bishops had expressed 
themselves in THE INDEPENDENT upon the subject of 
ministerial reciprocity, took the position that, until a 
definite reply was received to the request of its commis- 
sion upon this point correspondence should be suspended. 
The Episcopal commission referred the matter to the 
General Convention which met in Minneapolis in Octo- 
ber last. The Convention took no action on the sub- 
ject, and Bishop Coxe, of the commission, admitted 
in his last communication to the Presbyterian com- 
mission the practical defeat of the object which the 
two Churches had in view. This result was, of cours2, 
pleasing to the High Caurchmen, who do not believe 
that the Episcopal Church can meet the Presbyterians 
and other denominations upon an equal basis without 
surrendering important principles. Meantime, the Con- 
gregational National Council has adopted a more practi- 
cal basis of union, which was first proposed in the Con- 
gregational Association of New Jersey, and which has 
been widely approved by other Congregational bodies. 
It is a very simple basis,which contemplates considerable 
divergencies as within the sphere of liberty. Upon 
this basis negotiations will be carried on with the Chris- 
tians. The Free Baptiste, however, have taken action 
discouraging any union with other bodies. 

These are the most important features of the history 
of the year, which has been one of unusual quiet in all 
denominations, not excepting the Roman Catholic. Mon- 
signor, now Cardinal, Satolli, seems to be more firmly 
established than ever as the head of the Catholic Church 
in America under the Pope. We do not now hear of 
demands for his removal and the plentiful signs of 
objection to his policy, which were a feature of 1893-91, 
are no longer visible. The Churchis giving a great deal 
of attention to the development of its educational facili- 
ties, to the deepening of its religious life, and to the 
strengthening of its position as a working Church. 

That the year is not barren of results the statistical 
tables, which we have arranged with great care, make 
sufficiently obvious. There has been a very healthful 
increase in the number of communicants since the close 
of 1894, altho the returns for the Regular Baptists, 
North, South and colored, and for the Roman Catholics 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are not yet 
available. These would swell the increase undoubtedly to 
a large extent. All the denominations seem to be ad- 
vancing in the number of ministers, churches and com- 
municants. Only the very small and insignificant ones 
show any loss whatever. The net gains since the Census 
of 1890 are very suggestive. We are now halfway be- 
tween the Census of 1890 and that of 1900, andit is in- 
teresting to note that the net gains in communicants are 
beyond three and a half millions, with an increase of 
more than 19,000 churches and almost 16,600 ministers. 

These are very encouraging figures. They show that 
the Church still has the power of life and growth, and 
that it is advancing faster than the population. Those 
who are prophesying gloomily about the outlook are 
prophesying in disregard of the facts of the present and 
the past. The Churches are not decreasing in numbers ; 
they show no indications of a decline in the spirit of 
aggressiveness which has characterized them, and ar- 
guing from the character of their fruits we do not believe 
that there is any decline in spiritual life. Formalism 
and indifference and lukewarmness may be affirmed of 
some small portions of the Church, but they are not 
characteristic of the whole of it. This is not an age of 
unbelief or indifference, but one of great evangelistic 
and missionary zeal ; and the Church, as a whole, was 
never so powerful and never wielded such an influence 
as to-day. As we review the past we feel like Paul, who, 
when he escaped the dangers of the sea and of the bar- 
barians and met the brethren of Rome in the Appian 
Way, “‘ thanked God and took courage.” 


> 





...»Having made the charge of fraud against the “ De- 
fender” in the race for the American cup, Lord Dunraven 
has come on with his evidence to prove it, spent two days 
in New York presenting his evidence, and sailed back, 
leaving his attorney behind him. The testimony is all 
taken in private session, and we do not yet know what it is ; 
but we shall be greatly surprised if it proves to be anything 
more than the groundless suspicion of a disappointed 
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WHY DO AMERICANS DISLIKE ENGLAND? 


THIs extraordinary question is asked and answered in 
our columns this week by the Professor of History in 
Yale College. We are by no means sure that he has an- 
swered it correctly. The question to be asked is, rather, 
Do Awmericans dislike Eogland? than, Why do Ameri- 
cams dislike England? If the latter were the question, 
we should give even more weight than Professor Adams 
appears to allow to the fact that England is, in the eyes 
of the world, the exponent of a doctrine of trade which is 
not generally accepted in the United States. 

But we declare that Americans do not dislike Eng- 
land ; or at least that this is not a prevailing sentiment, 
and the reasons which he gives appear, in the telling, to 
be tenuous and unreasonable, as he himself recognizes 
them tobe. There is no organized dislike to England 
except on the part of those who have brought it over, 
and with a very fair justification, from the Green Isle. 
Tae dislike of our fellow-citizens of Irish origin to Eng- 
land could very easily be modified or reversed by the 
policy of conciliation, which the Liberal Party has for 
many years favored and which the Conservative Party 
has as persistently opposed. The granting of local self- 
government to Ireland, and the extension of ft, if de- 
sired, to the larger island, would do more than can be 
told to develop the sentiment of affection and loyalty 
which is too often latent and invisible in the hearts of 
Irishmen, and which in this country is often turned to 
absolute hatred. We are willing to allow full weight to 
this evidence of dislike for England in this country. 

We do not believe that England’s ‘‘selfish ” colonial 
policy has had any appreciable influence in affecting 
public feeling in thiscountry. Ata distance we look on 
and see the results rather than the methods; and if the 
purposes have been selfish and the methods have been 
sometimes severe, the results have been so largely bene- 
ficial to the world that we have come to look upon 
Great Britain as the one great power which conducts 
colonization in a large and beneficent way. If rule and 
trade in Eagland and South Africa and Australia and 
Canada have produced wealth and fortune, this has been 
one of the necessary concomitants of a developed civil- 
ization ; and civilization has produced the same result in 
this country. We do not grudge the wealth acquired by 
the enterprise of pioneers who have built up a country. 
India was never so prosperous in all her history, never 
so peaceful as under English ru'e. It has been the 
golden age of that peninsula. With it have come devel- 
opment of education and civilization, the interlacing of 
railroads, which put an end to famine, and the restraint 
of the rapacity of native rulers. What our people have 
done in the United States in the spread of civilization 
over barbarous territory, has been done by Great Britain 
in South Africa. The immemorial misrule of Ezypt has 
been relieved by the same wise Government. Whether 
England is to be loved or not may be questioned ; but 
that she is to be admired appears to be beyond all ques- 
tion. She is certainly not to be disliked. 

The great influences which bind the United States to 
Great Britainare those of language and of the inherit- 
ance of free institutions. The great Eaglish classics are 
our own classics. We inherit them; we are spurred by 
their great thoughts. Cromwelland Hampden and Milton 
taught us our principles of liberty. Our jurisprudence 
is Eoglish; our civilization is Eaglish. We scarce rec- 
oguize the difference between an Englishman and an 
American. The wars of the Revolution and of 1812 are 
not forgotten, but they are not remembered against Eng- 
land. We hardly like to have the questign asked 
whether we dislike England, because if any one does 
have that feeling we would not have it remarked. We 
would make as little of it as possible, and hold to the 
front the great brotherliness of the two nations on whose 
greatness and friendship and development more than of 
all others combined depend the enlightenment and lib- 
erty of the world. 


iin 
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THE SHAME OF CHRISTENDOM. 


WHEN our neighbor’s house is burning we do not need 
to stop apy longer to watch an election bonfire. When 
the Christian population of Turkey is being murdered 
we can adjourn our difficulty with Great Britain until 
we have first protected the Armenians. The Monroe 
Doctrine and all its applications will not spoil if we keep 
it on ice for a little while. With no prejudice to all our 
duties of protection to Vermezuela, we protest that there 
is a much greater duty on hand just now, one that much 
closer affects our own people who have come from the 
Armenian country to live with us, many thousands of 
them, and our own citizens, huadreds of them, who are 
carrying on their lawful pursuits in that unbappy land. 
Without forgetting Venezuela, but letting it cool in 
the pot of diplomacy for a while, we had better hurry 
up to rescue those who are caught in that burning 
house. 

But the apathy of people next to it isshocking, is dis- 
graceful. No wonder that we hear from Constantinople 
the cry, ‘‘ Weare ashamed of the nations of Christen- 
dom.” The repeated, the continued massacres are 
enough to make heathen Japan intervene, just out of 
human sympathy. Of course the first duty of interven- 
tion and protection rests on the powers which have 
agreed by treaty to be responsible for the continued ex- 
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istence of Turkey, and for the defense of its Christian 
subjects from persecution ; that is, on England, assisted 
—or hindered—by Russia and the other nations whose 
councils and armies maintain the sacred ‘‘ balance of 
power.” But they do absolutely nothing. It is the 
most amazing exhibition of incompetence, inefficiency 
and iniquity in the history of Europe. We repeat the 
cry from Constantinople. We are ashamed of the na- 
tions of Christendom. 

We may b2 more indignant with selfish Russia or Ger- 
many, but we are ashamed of England. That country 
has its special duties to protect the Armenians, put upon 
it by obligation of treaty. We know that Salisbury says 
that he can do nothing without the consent of the other 
powers ; but we declare that the horrors of massacre and 
of forced apostasy are such that it is no time to wait for 
consent. Itis a timefor intervention. The English fleet 
ought to be ordered immediately to seize Constantinople, 
and then the Russian and Italian and French fleets would 
be quick enough to seize the other ports, Then the 
Government of Turkey should be put immediately into 
commission ; and at whatever danger of temporary dis- 
order, which cannot be worse than what now exists, 
order should be restored, the assassins reduced to submis- 
sion and punished, the captive women and children 
restored, and time taken to decide how Turkey can be 
safely governed in future. We are heartily ashamed of 
Eogland that she does not take the lead in this duty 
which is hers first. 

But Great Britain and the other powers have as yet 
done nothing. Each says it is hindered by the others. 
Meanwhile, the house is burning down, and is there not 
time for the neighbors a little further away to come to 
the help, seeing that the neighbors near by are so busy 
quarreling as to which loot the plunder that not one of 
them can get near the fire? Has not the United States 
a duty of intervention ? 

We fully believe that this is our duty, and that, too, 
not because our citizens need protection, altho that were 
enough, but from the vastly higher obligation of human- 
ity. Have we aright to stand still while fifty thousand 
men are slaughtered, martyred because they are Chris- 
tiane, because they refuse to accept the Moslem faith, 
and while their women and children are seized and car- 
ried to the harems of the Turks? No, If the man next 
door does not run to the help, then we should. We do 
not need to wait till our own citizens are also killed. 
All international law, all decency, all brotherhood, all 
Christianity require us, these United States, to make 
forcible and effective intervention, 

We have reason to believe that something of this sort 
has been under consideration at Washington, at least as 
much as the protection of our citizens by the landing of 
marines and the putting them in guard at points of dan- 
ger. It is said that Commander Selfridge has reported 
to Secretary Herbert that he has not found it feasible or 
safe for him to send a force of marines to Marash for the 
protection of our citizens and our remaining property 
there. He has not the requisite force. Then let that 
force be increased. If we had been able to put a force of 
five hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand marines or 
soldiers in Marash, no insult would have been done to 
our rights there ; and, what is of vastly more impurtance, 
there would have been no massacre of several thousand 
Christians there and at Aintab, not to speak of Zeitfin. 
It is too late now to prevent the massacres past ; there 
is no time to be Icst insaving those who remain ; and, see- 
ing that the United States is not at all concerned in the 
political outcome there, and is more interested than all 
other countries put together so far as the protection of 
her citizens is concerned, we trust that speedy action 
may be taken, much more vigorous, and that shall back 
up with force the threats of our Minister at Constantino- 
ple. We have not a very big navy, but we have ships 
enough for this purpose, and we can charter all the 
transports needed. 
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PRISON ABUSES. 


A REPORT of a Committee of the Prison Asso iation, 
appointed to inspect the penal institutions of New York 
City, has just appeared, which ought to be the means of 
correcting some very grave abuses existing in the pris- 
ons and houses of correction of this city. While the 
Committee found much to commend in the interval man- 
agement and discipline of the prisons, they reported and 
observed a state of things that might have occurred many 
centuries ago in asemi-birbarous Sate, 

Take, for instance, the old Tombs Prison, This is used 
as a place of detention for men charged with crime 
awaiting trial. There are 298 cellsin the prison, each 
one about 10 feet long by 6 feet wide. The ordinary 





number of prisoners confined is abuut 475. The report 


states: 


“This makes necessary the putting of two prisoners in 
most of the cells. It not infrequently occurs that the 
prison is so full that it is necessary to put three men in 
some of the cells. The Committee is informed that during 
the past week every cellin the Tombs has contained two 
men each, and fifteen or twenty cells have contained three 
men each. But ordinarily for years past, most of the 
cells have contained two inmates, and a small portion of 
them one. In the cases where two or three men occupy 
one of these cells, they pass twenty-two hours of the day in 
this cell together. The cell contains no chair or table. 
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There is no place to sit down except upon the narrow bed. 
They sleep together in this narrow bed, usually lying one 
with his head at one end of the bed and the other with his 
head at the other end, whenever two occupy the cell; when 
there are three occupants, the third man lies on a mat- 
tress or blanket on the floor. Andin such acell they re- 
main, in some instances for months, day and night, in the 
cold of winter, and the sweltering heat of summer, 
breathing the foul air of the prison, and the fuuler exhala- 
tions from the closets in the cells.”’ 

This would be too severe for the very worst criminals ; 
but when it is remembered that some of these men are 
subsequently proved innocent, a system that allows suc 
overcrowding is simply inhuman. : 

The law says that paupers and criminals shall be em- 
ployed separate and apart from each other, and the latter 
shall be classified so that the novice in crime may not 
become contaminated by the evil example of the more 
hardened criminal ; but on Blackwell’s Irland this law 
seems to be practically disregarded. Imagine a young 
fellow out of employment who cannot get work ; per- 
haps he is starving. He goes to the city for aid, but he 
is too young for the almshouse and too old for the asy- 
lums for children; he can receive aid, only from 
the hospital, the penitentiary or the workhouse. He is 
not ill, he will not steal, so he ‘‘ commits” himself to the 
workhouse. Tho guilty of no crime, he is likely to oc 
cupy a cell with a diseased, depraved drunkard, a man, 
perhaps, more debased than the ordinary felon, and 
there he stays for months, poisoning his body and mind 
with the filth and degradation of his cell-mate by night 
and the police court outcasts by day. It is no wonder, 
then, that the workhouse should be an admirable school 
for thugs and criminals when hardened old rebrobates 
and out-of-work boys are allowed such intimacies. 

The Committee also suggest remedies for some rela- 
tively less important evils, among which are the erec- 
tion of a new penitentiary and industrial school, the 
introduction of electric lights into the prison cells, and 
the substitution of rain baths for bathtubs and canvas 
cots for mattresses and straw beds, etc. 

It is remarkable that a city so wealthy as New York 
shouid not have attended to these evils lonz ago, and the 
recommendations of the Committee are so palpably good 
that one wonders the necessity should have arisen for 
their consideration. But the truth is that society as a 
whole cannot be made to take an aciive interest in the 
crimina!, He is too repellent to the majority of people 
and will probably have to be left to the care of the 
penologist, statistician and legislator. 

Tho not discussed in the report, it is to be deplored 
that the new Constitution of New York contains a pro- 
vision relating to prison labor whichis to take effec: in 
1897, practically forbidding the employment of produc. 
tive industry in the prisons, and condemning the prison- 
ers to forced idleness, An amendm>nt has been pro- 
posed which passed the last Legislature, and is to be 
voted on in the coming Legislature. It ought to be 
adopted ; for, as the President of the Prison Association 
says: ‘‘ Productive industry is an indispensable instru- 
mentality for the reformation of the convict... . 
Idieness is ruinous to the morals of the prison.” If 
the laborers and labor organizations only saw that 
they would be taxed more to support idle criminals 
than they themselves could earn in having a monopoly 
of the prison-labor market, such amendments as t!e 
above would not regularly be introduced into our Legis- 
lature every few years. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


For its opening issue of the new year THE INDEPENDENT 
presents its readers with forty pages. 








Being first a reli- 
gious paper it devotes fourteen pages to the religious his- 
tory of the year, the record being made by the leading men 
in the various denominations. This is followed by a statis- 
tical record, the most complete and thorough that can be 
compiled. Sucha synopsis of religious history as we give 
each year can be found nowhere else. The impor- 
tance and sudden emergence of the Venezuelan ques- 
tion compel us also to give special space to that topic; 
and we call attention to articles on the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Venezuela claims by Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia College, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of State, the Hon. William L. 
Scruggs, formerly United States Minister to Venezuela, 
and Prof. Courtenay De Kalb, while Mrs. Kate Foote- 
Coe describes the reception of President Cleveland’: Mes 
sage in Venezuela, and Prof. George B. Adams, of Yale 
College, asks why Americans dislike Enogland. Miss 
Walker reports the Fall Exhibition of the Academy of 
Design ; Mr. Stevenson supplies the musical news of the 
week ; Prof. Herbert B. Adams reports the meeting of the 
American Historical Association ; Prof. Heary E. Dosker, 
D.D., speaks of the failure of the attempts at Church union 
in the Netherlands; Samuel Macauley Jackson, DD, 
describes the meeting of the American Suciety of Church 
History; J. E. Budget Meakin gives some glimpses of mis- 
sion life in China; Frank H. Sweet writes on the shores 
of Florida, and Charles M. Harger and John W. Caughey 
supply agricultural notes. There are poems by Ralph 
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G. Taber, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Mary C. Huntington ; 
and stories by James K. Reeve, Fanny C. Hays and Lillie 
Burrell Remmey. 


THERE is scarcely a single missionary, charitable or 
benevolent interest of any kind in this country or foreign 
lands that will not feel personal loss in the death, on De- 
cember 28th, of William A. Booth, of this city. It was not 
merely that he had, through a long life, devoted time, en- 
ergy and wisdom to their interests, but up to the very day 
of his death, even tho he was ninety years old, he retained 
an active sbare in their councils. It is only a few weeks 
since, in perfect health, he found himself delayed by a 
cable-car block in this city, and walked a long distance 
that he might not fail to meet an appointment at the Sea- 
man’s Bank for Savings, of which he was Vice President. 
The Children’s Aid Society owed much to his activity ; he 
was Vice President of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, President of the Boards of Trustees of 
Robert College, Constantinople, the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirfit, the Bible House, Constantinople: a di- 
rector of Union Theological Seminary, and was closely 
identified with the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
the Seamen’s Friends’ Society, the American Tract Society, 
and many others. In all of them he was not merely a 
counselor, but aworker. An officer in one of them said,on 
hearing of his death, that, with perhaps one exception, he 
had been, during the past year, the most active member of 
the Board. But his business and public interests were 
scarcely les=. Connected with the tea and sugar business 
uutil 1878, he became President of the American Exchange 
and Third National Bavks, was associated with Samuel J. 
Tilden and W. B. Ogden in organizing the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company,and was director in several 
other railway and insurance enterprises. The thing that 
will most be remembered, however, was his warm personal 
interest in all whom he met, and the shrewd, kindly judg- 
ment that was at the service most ungrudgingly of any 
one who sought it. His public character, great as it was, 
will be almost lost sight of in the memory of the personal 
friend. 


....In the discussion of the Venezuelan question, the or- 
ganization of rival mercantile companies under British or 
Venezuelan authority to exploit the resources of the dis- 
puted territory is to be kept entirely out of view, as having 
no bearing on the subject, It is reported that Americans 
are interested in the Venezuelan companies, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, has been active in di- 
recting the formation of British companies. Mercantile 
ventures are legitimate, but should be ignored in this con- 
flict. We observe a very interesting item in The South 
American Journal, pub:ished in London, of December 
14th: 

“Sebastiao Diniz, who, since last year has been exploring the 
country between Mandos and Rio Branco, Brazil, recently ar- 
rived at Pard and confirmed the report of the occupation of 


Brazilian territory by the English on the frontier of British 
Guiana.” 


....We are glad that the National Armenian Relief 
Committee has published its appeal to the people of the 
United States for funds and supplies to be expended for 
the relief of sufferers in Turkey by the Red Cross; Society. 
Let coatributions be made everywhere, and by everybody 
—by churches, by boards of trade, by individuals, and let 
the contributions be sent to Brown Brothers & Co., Treas- 
urers. There should be no delay. The appeal says: 

“ It is probable that 50 000 people have been put to death, and no 
less than 350,000 are now entirely destitute and in danger of per- 
ishing unless relief is promptly furnished.” 


Organize relief committees everywhere,and before Sunday. 


...-One of those utterly needless fatal accidents occurred 
in Baltimore which make men almost discozraged with 
their kind, and which remind one of the Greek adage that 
Zeus himself cannot provide against the acts of afool. A 
Hebrew theater was crowded with two thousand Polish 
Jews. The gas tipon a burner in the gallery popped off, 
and when a workman sent to repair it touched a match to 
it, it flared up with a hiss. The ever-present unaccount- 
able fool saw the blaze and dashed from his seat yelling 
“Fire !’’ There was a stampede, and twenty two were killed 
and many more injured. Moral: keep your seat ina panic. 


....I[t is agood thing that the Senate has donein voting to 
remove the disabilities of those officers in the United States 
Army who, during the Civil War entered the services of 
the Confederate States. [t was right that they should be 
devarred from entering the service for a time, but now 
that more than a quarter of a century has passed, their 
probation has surely been sufficient. They havealso more 
than once manifested their genuine loyalty to the old flag, 
and there are none to whom, as we believe, its honor can 
be more safely trusted. It was a good thing, too, that the 
action was so hearty and unanimous. 


.... When our former Washington correspondent, Kate 
Foote, now Mrs. Coe, left New York with her husband a 
few weeks ago for a winter’s visit to Venezuela, we asked 
her to keep THE INDEPENDENT in mind. They reacned 
Caracas just before the news was received of the Presi- 
dent’s Venezuelan message ; and we are so fortunate as to 
be able to publish this week her account of the reception 
it metfrom the people of Venezuela. Our readers will be 
glad thus to hear from their old friend. 


.... We were unable to get from Prof. Goldwin Smith his 
revised proofs before sending our first page to press ; and 
we ask the reader to correct the second paragraph so that 
it shall read that “Canada and the Guianas are beyond the 
purview of the Doctrine, and have their tutelary power in 
the States to which they respectively belong.’’ Near the 
close of the fourth paragraph read jurisprudence for 
** jurisdiction.” 


.... We do not congratulate Dr. Satterlee on his accept- 
ance of the office of Bishop of the new Episcopal diocese of 
Wasaington. Doubtless be would be much happier and 
quieter here as rector of Calvary Churcn. But somebody 
must be bishop, or the system fails ; and we are giad that 
= soot @ man has consented, even unwillingly, to take the 

urden. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY HERBERT B, ADAMS, PH D., 
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THE American Historical Association has passed its first 
decade. Its eleventh annual meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 26th, 27th, 1895, at the Columbian 
University, with headquarters at “The Arlington.” The 
short space of time between Christmas, which fell on 
Wednesday, and the end of the week necessitated the com- 
pression of the public exercises within the Jimits of two 
days. The program was so full that it was found expedi- 
ent to hold the Friday morning session in two sections, one 
devoted to American Colonial History and the other to 
American Politival History. A short afternoon session, 
from 4 to 5, was heid in the banqueting hall of “‘ The Ar- 
lington.’’ This session was especially devoted to European 
history. The two evening sessions, Thursday and Friday, 
attracted thelargest audiences, altho the section meetings 
were well attended. The usual number of members were 
registered. - 

On the opening night, the Hon. George F. Hoar, Preai- 
dent of the Association, gave an eloquent and patriotic ad- 
dress in defense of Representative Government. He dep- 
recated thegrowing tendency among some historical writ- 
ers ofimputing wrong motives tothe acts of men in public 
life and of blackening the character of the dead. He 
maintained that the conduct of public affairs is growing 
better, purer and wiser from generation to generation. 
The motives by which our public men are governed in the 
administration of national, State and local affairs are hon- 
est and upright. No man can puta noble pride ina base 
history. He said he was willing to compare our repre- 
sentative government at its worst with any monarchic 
government at its best, when the authority of the mon- 
archy is really felt. Senator Hoar paid a high tribute to 
the character of the men who legislate for our country,and 
said that his remarks were based on an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the majority of them during the last thirty 
years. There has been a steady increase in the number of 
men who come to Congress to work wholly for the best 
interests of their country. 

Senator Hoar’s address occupied about an hour. He was 
followed by Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of Yale University, 
who gave an appreciative account of the critical methods 
of Leopold von Ranke, who had such a profound influence 
upon modern students of history. Mr. Bourne explained 
the origin of the historical seminary, now so common in 
German and American universities. Ranke’s habit was to 
draw all his information from original sources. He was 
well versed in classical, medieval, and early modern writ- 
ings, but was entirely unacquainted with the results of 
higher biblical criticism. Altho he wrote about the 
Hebrews ia his ‘‘ Universal History,” his knowledge of the 
O!d Testament and of Semitic institutions was that of a 
former generation. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, read the last paper 
of the opening session on Arent Van Corlear and his Jour- 
nal of 1634, already published in THE INDEPENDENT. 

The second day’s session was opened promptly at ten 
o’clock. The Colonial section, altho held in asmaller room, 
seemed for a tinie to be more popular than the Political 
section, which, however, soon recovered the lost balance. 
The two lecture halls were in such close proximity that 
members could easily pass from one to the other. This 
bicameral method has never before been tried by the His- 
tor‘cal Association, but it proved an expeditious way of 
disposing of a long program, which would otherwise have 
required an extra day in Washington. 

In this connection it is impossible to report even by ab- 
ssract all the numerous contributions to the various sec- 
tion meetings. Some were read by title only. Others were 
greatly abridg-din reading. Most of them will be printed 
in the next report of the Association. 

Among the noteworthy papers were two by Talcott Wil- 
liams, of the Philadelphia Press. The first was upon the 
subject of Raleigh’s Colony and its Present Remains. Mr. 
Williams and his wife had just come from a visit to the 
original site of the first English colony planted in the New 
World. This site has lately been purchased by the 
Roanoke Colony Memorial Association, and it is hoped 
that theisland may someday become attractive to historical 
pilgrims. Mr. Williams described the excavations which 
he bad recently made on the site of Raleigh’s Fort, the 
lines of whichcan still be clearly traced. He discussed the 
probable approach of the early navigators, Amadas and 
Barlowe, andof Raleigh’sexpedition. The Indian villages 
on the island were also described and historical localities 
identified. A plea was made for contributions to enable 
the Memoria! Association to erect a suitable monument. 
The second paper, by Mr. Williams, was read at the clos- 
ing session. In a most interesting and suggestive way 
the question was discussed how far was Primeval Man a 
Modern Savage. The author called attention to the entire- 
ly different conditions of primitive men and modern 
savages. The latter live under constant pressure and 
aggression from without. The former had room for move- 
ment, natural expression and free development. Mr. Wil- 
liams criticised modern writers like Morgan, McLennan 
and Lubbock, who assume too much in regard to the like- 
ness of ancieut and modern conditions of savage life. He 
maintained the dignity of human nature and the prob- 
ability of a bigher system of family morals for primitive 
society than is commonly allowed by anthropologists. 

Various institutional studies of interest and value were 
presented. Prof. H. L. Osgood, of Columbia College, gaye 
a “‘ Clas-ification of Colonial Government,” showing that 
the proprietary system and the royal province are practi- 
cally the same form, and that the term corporation correct 
ly describes only Massachusetts previous to 1684, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. Virginia, under the London Com- 
pany, and Georgia, under the Trustees, were essentially 
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proprietary and should be included under the class of 
provinces. So must New Plymouth. Corporations were 
the earliest forms of the American Commonwealth. 
Dr. B. C. Steiner, of Haltimure, give a_ historical 
account of the Electoral College for the Senate of Mary- 
land. Dr. J. 8. Bassett, of Trinity College, N. C., out- 
lined the History of Suffrage in his State. In 1776 the 
aristocracy took control of the Assembly, only landhold- 
ers voting for members of the Senate. The system wa- 
modified in 1835 and again in 1848. Final reform iu the 
suffrage was not accomplished until 1857. Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, of Baltimore, gave a graphic account of the 
struggle of Democracy vs. Aristocracy in Virginia in 1830. 
After the Revolutionary War a niinority of landed proprie- 
tors governed the State. An extension of the suffrage was 
finally made to resident housekeepers, heads of families 
and taxpapers. Mr. H. A. Cushing, of Columbia College, 
discussed the Political Activity of Massachusetts Towns 
during the Revolution. He showed that from the day of 
Samuel Adams’s coup d’état in Salem to the inauguration 
of Governor Hancock, the true center of Massachusetts 
politics was the town meeting. Town republics maintain- 
ed an unbroken activity during the whole Revolution ry 
period, which saw the closing of the royal courts, the de- 
struction of the Legislature, and the deposition of royal 
officials. The Land System of Provincial Pennsylvania 
was described by William R. Shepherd, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Colonial Culture in North Carolina was illustrated by ana- 
tive of that State, Dr. S. B. Weeks, now of the Bureau of 
Education. 

A paper on the Agreement of 1817, concerning the reduc. 
tion of naval forces upon the American lakes, was read by 
J. M. Callahan, of Johns Hopkins University. The Amer- 
ican lakes were the scenes of desperate conflict in the War 
of 1812. The idea of mutual disarmament by England and 
the United States on this lake frontier was proposed by J. 
Q. Adams to Lord Castlereagh to avert the evil of rival 
naval forces. After longdebates and vexatious delays an 
agreement was reached in April, 1817, to reduce the forces of 
each power to four vessels and to limit their duties. With 
the exception of brief intervals, the United States vessel 
** Michigan,” has long been the only American naval vessel 
on the lakes. Each country has indeed modern revenue 
cutters on the lakes, but war vessels for the sea are not 
allowed to be built by lake companies. This has caused 
some dissatisfaction, but the agreement has been, on the 
whole, very advantageous. For eighty years the vast com- 
merce of the lakes has been perfectly safe without the 
rivalry of expensive armaments. 

The political aspects of the Homestead Law Agitation 
were vigorously presented by Prof. B. S. Terry, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is elaborating a monograph upon 
this important subject. A very entertaining and instruc- 
tive paper entitled ‘‘ Light on the Underground Railroad ” 
was read by Prof W. H. Siebert, of Ohio State University, 
who has made extensive and original studies both of routes 
and men connected with the escape of Negro slaves to Can- 
ada, The old lines of escape traversed various States from 
New England to Iowa, and terminated at various points 
along the Canadian frontier. Map: and pictures were 
shown by Mr. Siebert that will, perhaps, be reproduced 
when his paper is printed. Among the photographs were 
those of escaped slaves now living in Canada, and pictures 
of various Quakers who harbored runaways, and even of 
the caves and houses where they found refuge along the 
lines of the underground railroad. It is computed that 
at least 29,000 fugitives found freedom by routes leading 
through Ohio. The curious manuscript record of an old 
Quaker was shown, indicating that forty-seven different 
ruaawass were sheltered at various times from April] 14th 
to September 10th, 1844 Many refugees did not go to 
Canada, but settled in friendly neighborhoods where they 
were protected by Covenanters and Methodists as well as 
by Quakers. 

Dr. James Schouler, of Boston, read an excellent paper 
upon “ Historical Testimony.” He said that our common 
law pays a delicate compliment to writers of history in 
permitting their works to be cited in court with something 
of the authenticity of official documents. This privilege 
should confirm us in the conviction that the truth of his- 
tory is above everything else what historians should strive 
after; and writers should make all needful correction after 
publication, as opportunity offers or later knowledge comes 
tothem. Nor can we pay the common law a better com- 
pliment in return for its flattering confidence than to 
adapt to our own use for investigation some of its familiar 
rules and methods for eliciting the truth from testimony. 
Primary and secondary evidence should be kept distinct in 
the mind ; and we should consider the competency of each 
witness and his probable bias. We should also regard the 
presumptions and burden of proof where witnesses disa- 
gree, and respect at all times the judgment of bistory. 

Two papers of biographical interest were presented. One 
was by Martin I. J. Griffin, of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society in Philadelphia, upon ‘‘Commodore John 
Barry,” concerning whom Mr. Griffin is writing a full 
biography. The second paper was by the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Winslow, of Boston, upon the “‘ Part and Place of Gov- 
ernor Edward Winslow in Plymouth Colony.”’ The author 
paid special attention to the public services of Winslow in 
developing the territorial and colonizing policy of Massa- 
chusetts and in representing colonial interests in England. 
In the united leadership of Brewster, Bradford, Winslow 
and Standisb lay the foundation of the Pilgrim State. In 
their peculiar work as statesman and soldier, Winslow and 
Standish displayed qualities as indispensable as those of 
the other two, and performed aneven more distinctive part 
than they. One kept and promoted peace; the other pre- 
pared in peace for war. 

Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the Department of State, read a 
paper upon “ Locating theCapital.” He alluded to Jeffer- 
son’s famous dinner party given to Hamilton and the 
Potomac members of Congress, and to the bargains made 
for delivering votes for placing the Federal city on the 
banks of the Potomac in return for votes for the Assump- 
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tion Bill. Mr. Hunt described the extent of the District 
of Columbia and Washington’s negotiations with the land- 
owners, together with the work of the two chief surveyors, 
L’Enfant and Ellicott. M. Herbert Friedenwald. of Phil- 
adelphia, brought out some very interesting facts regard- 
ing the manuscript journals of the Continental Congress 
and the uapablished papers connected with its proceedings. 
There are various published editions of the Journals, but 
«ll of them are inexact and incomplete. The editors often 
took liberties with the original text and left out very im- 
portant parts of the original record. Mr Friedenwald 
urged that steps be taken to secure a trustworthy and 
complete edition of these documents which are funda- 
mental in our congressional and Revolutionary history. 

A Plea for the Study of the History of Northern Eu- 
rope was made by Dr. A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard Univer 
sity. He showed the reasons why such study is of especial 
value to Americans. Theimportance-of Russia in modern 
politics was emphasized. The antagonism of the German 
and the Slavis as intense as ever. The influence of the 
Scandinavians and the Slavs upon Western countries is 
worthy of our attention. The endless variety of detail in 
the political history of Scandinavia, Poland and Russia 
put us on our guard against the dangers of hasty general- 
ization. Moreover, the constitutional development of 
these Northern countries is full of suggestive interest. 

A valuable study in comparative politics was that of 
Mr. Oswald G. Villard, of Harvard University, on the Ger- 
man Imperial Court, as compared with the American Su- 
preme Court. Instead of 9 members, the German Court 
has 84, organized in 10 senates, each presided over by a 
senate president andthe whole by a president correspond- 
ing to our chief justice. Six of these senates deal wholly 
with civil cases, which must have passed through two State 
Courts to reach the Imperial Court. The other four sen- 
ates deal with criminal cases which may be appealed direct 
from the State Court next above the police justice, corre: 
sponding to the General Sessions Court in New York or 
the Superior Court in Massachusetts. All questions involv- 
ing interstate relations, or those of a State to the Imperial 
Government, are wholly beyond the competence of the Im- 
perial Court and rest with the Federal Council. 

A graphic study of the French Revolution, as seen by the 
Americans of the eighteenth century, was reai by Prof. 
Charles D. Hazen, of Smith College. A great variety of 
interesting evidence was drawn from American literature 
of the Revolutionary period. Whichever side Americans 
adopted for the time being they adopted it with vehemence. 
Their attitude was marked by no greater moderation than 
that of the English or the French themselves. The French 
Revolution left no one indifferent either in the Old World 
or in the New. Another paper of international interest was 
that by Dr. Frederic Bancroft, of Columbia College, on the 
French in Mexico and the Monroe Doctrine. He described 
the attempt of France to acquire territory on this conti- 
pent and to maintain a representative on the Mexican 
throne. During the Civil War our Government refrained 
from interference, but immediately afterward gave Louis 
Napoleon to understand that his forces must be withdrawn. 
Curiously enough there was no mention of the Monroe 
Doctrine in those days ; but, as Mr. Bancroft pointedly said, 
it was probably understood as well then as now, perhaps 
better. Gen. Marcus J. Wright, of the War Records Office, 
described an interesting diplomatic incident in 1861, when 
President Lincoln and William H. Seward, our Secretary 
of State, obtained redress, through the American Consul- 
General at Alexandria, from Mohammed Said, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, for an act of persecution against a Christian 
missionary in Upper Egypt. 

At the closing session, which was attended by an appre- 
ciative audience, various reports and announcements were 
made. The Treasurer’s report, by Dr. C. W. Bowen, showed 
that the total assets of the Association now amount to 
nearly $8,000, The Association ewns a good five per cent. 
bond and mortgage for $5,000 and ten shares of stock in 
the National Bank of Commerce, costing $1,910, and has 
nearly $1,000 cash on hand. The income of the Association 
last year from annual dues, iaterest money, sale of publi- 
cations and other sources was over $2,000. ‘The current 
expenses for one year are about #600. It is proposed to ex- 
pend some of the future revenue of the Association in the 
promotion of historic al investigation and American bibli- 
ography. 

lt was announced that the Executive Council of the 
American Historical Association has resolved to institute 
a Historical Manuscripts Commission, for the preparation 
or supervision of a calendar of original manuscripts and 
records of national interest relating to the colonial and 
later history of the United States. Such original materi- 
als for American history as may be found in public or 
private hands within the territory of the United States, or 
elsewhere, can thus be brought to the attention of histor- 
ical students and of the country at large, through the 
medium of special reports issued by the Association. In 
cases where no other provision can be made for the publi- 
cation of such records and original materials the Execu- 
tive Council will endeavor to devise ways and means for 
copying or publishing such selections as may be recom- 
mended by the Manuscripts Commission. 

The Executive Council has also voted to offer a prize of 
$100 for the best monograph based upon original investi- 
gation in history submitted to the Council during the 
coming year, university dissertations excluded, and to 
print the best five or six of the monographs thus sub- 
mitted, if of an approved degree of excellence. The Coun- 
cil has also voted to establish a gold prize medal of the 
value of $100, to be awarded at suitable intervals for the 
best completed work of research in history published in 
this country through the ordinary channels of publication. 
This will be understood to apply, in the first instance, 
only to works published after January Ist, 1896, and in 
later awards only to works published since the last preced- 
ingaward. It is expected by the Council that the interval 
between successive awards will be about three years. 

The next meeting of tbe Association will be held in 
New York on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29th, 30th and 31st, 1896. The officers elected include 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.U.. President; Dr. James 
Schouler, and Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Vice 
Presidents. 


JouNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





BY SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D., LL.D. 

THE eighth annual meeting of the American Society of 
Church History was held in New York City, on Thursday 
and Friday, De ember 26th and 27th. The place of meeting 
was Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, which institution 
shows a commendable liberality in granting gratuitously 
its rooms for the meetings of learned societies. 

Thursday evening was unpleasant, but a goodly number 
of members and strangers, including four colored persons, 
had assembled when Bishop Hurst, the President, called 
the meeting to order, and Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., of 
Andover, offered prayer. Bishop Hurst then spoke a few 
earnest and appropriate words upon the importance of par- 
ish histories, mentioned by name some of the more fam- 
ous or valuable of such histories, and alluded to the great 
stores of such sources of history still in manuscript. 

The Secretary in his report paid his tribute to the two 
associates who had died during the year—ex-President 
Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, and the Hon. Frederick 
Douglass. The former was a prominent orthodox Friend, 
especially interested in the emancipation and elevation of 
the colored people ; the latter was the leading member of 
that race. Soin the same year, indeed, within six weeks 
of one another, benefactor and beneficiary, who had been 
eqnally long members of the same society, passed out of 
this life. 


The single paper of the evening was by Dr. James 
M. Ludlow, of East Orange, author of the “‘ Captain of the 
Janissaries” and ‘A King of Tyre,’ and was upon the 
Crusades, As it was eight hundred years ago that the Cru- 
sades were inaugurated, it was appropriate that there 
should be a paper upen this subject at the meetiug of this 
society. Dr. Ludlow is preparing a history of that strange 
movement and so was a particularly appropriate choice. 
In a masterly way he treated the condition of Europe and 
the East in the period immediately preceding the Crusades, 
and showed how they were conditioned’ by the abnormal 
circumstances of the time. He confined himself to this 
single point. His paper was listened to with deep interest 
aud evoked an animated discussion. 


On Friday morning at ten o’clock the Society met again. 
The attendance was better than the previous night; in 
fact, more members were present than ever had assembled 
before. The Secretary read for Prof. T. C. Johnson, D.D., 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Hampden 
Sidney, Va., unavoidably detained, his. paper apon the 
“Synod of the South,” and Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., of 
Andover, asingularly attractive paper on Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s * Of Being,” aseries of theological tracts dating 
from Edwards’s early youth, and which has never been 
printed. Professor Smyth expatiated upon the precocity 
of genius which they displayed. He likewise mentioned 
the interesting fact that Edwards while a boy wrote a 
paper upon a species of spider which is to-day considered 
as unexcelled, as exhausting thesubject. So Edwards was 
a naturalist as well as theologian! The Rev. Walter 
Laidlaw made a contribution to the history of theolog- 
ical propedutic ina scholarly paper waich outlined the 
principal schemes of theologic education from Au- 
gustine to Schaff. He emphasized the importance of in- 
struction in comparative religion. The session closed with 
the detailed statement of Professor Smyth, in answer to a 
query, that there was notruth in the story which some- 
how has obtained currency that Jonathan Edwards’s 
papers upon the Trinity had been purposely left unprinted 
because they revealed his doctrinal ‘‘ unsoundness.”’ Pro- 
fessor Smyth declared that there were no flaws in Ed- 
wards’s orthodoxy. 

Before the afternoon session the members of the Society 
took luncheon together at the City Club, and afterward 
spent an hour in social intercourse. The papers of the 
afternoon were both patristic studies. The first was upon 
Harnack’s theory of the rise of the New Testament canon. 
It was a vigorous presentation and complete acceptance of 
that theory. Its author was Mr. George H. Ferris, of the 
senior class of Union Theological Seminary. It called forth 
a very earnest speech from the Rev. J. A. W. Haas, pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church, New York City, who dissents 
from Harnack and gives good reason for doing so. 

The Jast paper was by Dr. Joho Nicum, Director of 
Wagner College, Rochester, N. Y., upon ‘‘ Saint Augus- 
tine on the Iuspiration of the Bible.” Dr. Nicum demon - 
strated on the basis of his own investigations that Augus- 
tine was sound upon this doctrine. ; 

With some resolutions upon the present public duty on 
behalf of the persecuted Armenians, the Society closed its 
most successful meeting. 

The officers chosen were as follows: 

President ; Dr. George Park Fisher. 

Vice Presidents. Drs. Heary M. Baird, H. E. Jacobs, 
Egbert C. Smyth and C. C. Tiffany. 

Secretary: Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

Treasurer: Mr. Barr Ferree. 

Councilors: Des. Chambers, Hurst, MacCrackea and 
McGiffert. 

New York CIry. 
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DISUNION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 








SINCE my last sketch of recent ecclesiastical events in 
the Netherlands many events of extreme importance have 
occurred. While for many years all Christeadom has been 
agitated by the question of Church Union, an actual ex- 
periment in this direction has been made in Holland. And, 
sad to say, the history of these united — Reformed 
Churches—during the Jast three years, has been far from 
encouraging. 

If any, this Dutch experiment ought to have succeeded. 
The united Churches spoke the same language, they had 
largely the same history, they were born from the same 
causes and conditions, they occupy the very same confes- 
sional basis ; even before the union of 1892 they were one to 
all intents and purposes. And yet the union thus far has 
been a dismal failure in comparison with the high hopes 
which it awakened. What I said in previous articles on 
this matter proved prophetic. 

It needed no divination to foresee that the many leaders 
of the old Christian Reformed Church would be loth 
to abdicate in favor of the one providentially appointed 
leader, Dr. Abraham Kuyper. This older Cnurch had for 
many years been divided by two factions or tendencies ; 
the one Catholic in spirit, the other Separatistic ; the one 
progressive, the other reactionary ; the one cultured and 
broader in its conceptions, the other narrow-minded and 
disagreeubly self-conscious ; the one Separatistic by a lam- 
entable necessity, the other by choice and with utter de- 
preciation of what was still of value in the ancient State 
Church. 

Among these Christian Reformed pastors there was only 
one man of international fame, and that was the. young 
and talented Kampen professor, Dr. H. Bavinck. He be- 
longs to the progressive party, is in a sense its leader, and 
is ably supported by a few genial and able spirits, the 
younger ministry standiag by him almost toa man. But 
the reactionary element proved the strongest. 

In the Synod of Dordt (1893), under the leadership of the 
aggressive Prof. L. Lindeboom, of Kampen, this faction 
succeeded in thwarting the plans of the progressive party, 
which tried to solidify the educational interests of the 
united Churches by combining the Seminary at Kampen 
with the Free University at Amsterdam. The exhaustive 
and discriminating report of the committee appointed the 
previous year on this matter was summarily set aside; Dr. 
Kuyper, the great intellectual and ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical leader of the Free Church movement of 1885, was vir- 
tually dethroned; and the hope of perfect union, which , 
far more than was then appreciated, depended on the uni- 
faction of these educational interests, vanished in the air. 

The next point ef importance to the recalcitrant party 
was the local amalgamation of the uniting Churches, 
which, since the union of 1892, were known as Churches A 
and B; the former the historic separation of 1836 the lat 
ter the followers of Dr. Kuyper in 1855. Here, also, the op- 
position has almost universally proved victorious. For 
reasons best known to themselves the Separatistic party 
has had to postpone the actualization of the union scheme 
as long as possible. It was claimed that time alone would 
wipe out the differences between the uniting bodies, and 
that divergent interests forbad amalgamation for. the 
present. 

Thus another victory was scored, the union was practi- 
cally realized only in a few places, and almost everywhere 
the united Churches A and B are more bitterly hostile than 
ever before. 

But the opposition overreached itself, by kindling a fire 
which they could not control. For, ever since 1892, a small 
Separatistic body had refused to concur in the plan of 
union, and had contended to be the true historic continu- 
ation of the secession of 1836. The reactionary vaporings 
of the Lindeboom party have unquestionably aided the 
efforts of the schismatics, and they are slowly but steadily 
gaining ground by establishing small churches every- 
where. Thus this union has actually succeeded in making 
two three, instead cf one. 

The present condition of affairs is extremely sad and 
disappointing. The Netherlands is a country of books and 
papers ; it fairly rains publications and pamphlets and 
brochures and tracts, behind the dikes. I venture to say 
that no country on earth pro rata furnishes so many news- 
papers—daily, weekly, monthly, local, provivcial, national, 
ecclesiastical and political—as does this small water- 
logged strip of land. Thus it happens that each faction, 
and factional shade of opinion, in the United Churches 
has its own organ, which represents and cements its own 
partisans and boidly and dogmatically enunciates its own 
principles. For courage of conviction is a recognized priv- 
ilege in the Netherlands ; it has come down from the gray 
past as asacred heirloom. This is the strength and the 
weakness of the Dutch character. A superficial glance at 
these various “organs” reveals a perfect Babel of diversity 
of theological and intellectual and political opinion. It 
reminds one of a terrible cross fire which spares no one and 
no thing. 

The tone of spirituality is of necessity constantly low- 
ered; with a vast amount of discussion and defense of true 
orthodoxy, there appears but an insignificant modicum of 
spiritual life. The engrossing idealof all factions seems to 
be to precisely state what the fathers have taught, on a 
given point, and hence must, of necessity, be truly ortho- 
dox. It appears but a small matter boldly to declare 
brethren heretics, if one may fairly judge from these pe- 
riodicals. Even Dr. Kuyper, nay he par excellence, is 
freely accused of heretical notions, of undue philosophic 
tendencies, of being “‘ a blind leader of the blind.” This is 
a signof the times. The astonishing intellectual activity 
of this truly great man; the vast personal sacrifices he has 
made in leading this movement; the rare talents which 
God bestowed upon him and whieh make him a born leader 
of men; the amazing variety of his gifts and exertions in 
all directivns—aill these things seem to count for nothing 
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with the little antagonists, of whom it would take an infi- 
nite number to construct one giant of his mold. Among 
the countless works of this man, his last is probably his 
masterpiece. And yet this ‘* Encyclopedia of Reformed 
Theology,’’ which has been extolled by German criticism 
to the sky, has been laboriously and bitterly criticised and 
denounced by ministers of the reactionary party in hisown 
Church ; men, whose only claim to immortality may con- 
sist in the colossal folly of their attempt in this direction. 
A work of similar character and excellence has last sum- 
mer appeared, in the first volume of Dr. Bavinck’s mas- 
terly system of ‘‘ Reformed Theology.” Strange tosay, the 
same critics who so cruelly condemned the former work, 
extravagantly praise the latter, presumably because Dr. 
Bavinck is identified with the old seminary at Kampen, 
the idol of the Separatistic party. Both works, however, 
are, eachin its own sphere, constructed on the same gen- 
eral philosophical principles and bespeak a masterful 
knowledge of the subject in hand. 

With all this, however, Dr. Kuyper is but human, and 
part of the blame of existing conditions undoubtedly rests 
on an iudefinable something, in his character and methods, 
which at times seems to estrange and wound even his 
greatest and best friends. A sad evidence of this fact is 
the present estrangement and political antagonism be 
tween Dr. Kuyper and his quondam intimate friend and 
colleague, J. de Savornin Lohman, Professor of Juris- 
pradence in the Free University of Amsterdam. The 
quarrel seems to have originated in the political tendencies 
of Dr. Kuyper, which were deprecated by Lohman, as ulti- 
mately vitiating the platform of the party, to which both 
belong, and of which Dr. Kuyper is the acknowledged 
leader. The difference, however, soon extended itself to 
the sphere of theology, and now seems to affect the con- 
ception of both, astothe aim and doctrinal tendency of 
the university, in which both are teaching. At this writ- 
ing, all hope of reconciliation appears to have vanished, 
and the quarrel may effect a split in the university-ranks, 
as it has done already in those of the anti-revolutionary 
party. 

Were not the history of the first decade of the life of the 
Free Church of the Netherlands, since 1836, a similarly 
blotted page of trouble and mutual incrimination and dog- 
matic tension, the friends of this Union might despair. 
Now they trust in God and keep courage. God rules and 
makes, in the end, even the wrath of man to praise him. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the first Evangelistic meeting, to be heldin Cooper 
Union, this city, January 6th, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
are to be present and take part in counection with prom- 
inent pastors of New York and Brooklyn. 








....Mgr. del Val, the Pope’s private chamberlain, denies 
that a book of Pope Leo’sisin the Index Expurgatorius. 
The author of the condemned book on the sanctification of 
the blood of the Virgin, was not, he says, Cardinal Pecci, 
but a canon of the Cathedral of Perugia, when the Pope 
was Archbisbop, and he published it without authority. 
The Archbishop did his best to suppress it before it was 
put in the Indez. 


...»-Dr. Charles A. Eastman’s Y. M. C. A. work in the 
Sisseton Indian reservation, is reported as showing good 
results in its influence upon young men to keep them from 
the use of liquor and encourage them to develop individual 
character. A representative is studying at the training 
school in Springfield, Mass., whose work, it is hoped, will 
prove eminently successful on his return. The financial 
need is great both for his support and for the carrying on 
of the general work. 


...-In France a commission for the revision of the New 
Testament has been at work forseveral years. It was ap- 
pointed at the instigation of the Synod of the Reformed 
Church. Originally the late Pastor Bersier was its chair- 
map, but since his death his place has been taken by Pro- 
fessor Matter. The work has now been completed and the 
well known house of Berger Levrault, in Nanzig, has 
been intrusted with the publication of the revision. The 
work will appear with explanatory notes, parallel passages 
and new chapter divisions, and is to cost four francs. 


..--One of the most important branches of work carried 
on by the Christian Endeavor Societies is in connection 
with the prisons. At Pittsfield, Mass., the Union looks 
after all discharged prisoners ; at the penitentiary at Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, a society has been formed; in the Ken- 
tucky State Prison at Eddyville, the societies of the neigh- 
borhood held a meeting at the invitation of the prison 
Endeavor Society, and more than four hundred persons 
expressed their desire to lead a better life, while one hun- 
dred professed conversion. Similar work is done in Texas. 


....A pastors’ convention was held in the early part of 
December at the New Lyme Free Baptist Church at Dodge- 
ville, O., for the purpose of furthering interdenominational 
union. It was attended by eighteen pastors, and a large 
number of other ministers representing six or seven de- 
nominations. Among the topics discussed were the New 
Testament idea of a spiritual church; the nature of a re- 
vival, its obstacles and the work to followand the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. The sessions throughout were 
intensely interesting, and so great was felt to be the suc- 
cess of the convention that urrangements have been made 
to renew it next year. 


...-It is a singular phenomenon that the Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri and other States, the largest synodical organi- 
zation of the Church in America, numbering some three 
hundred thousand communicants, is by its constitution 
compelled to remain a German body, yet is very friendly 
to the English cause. At its higher institutions, of which 
it has a dozen, English professorships have been establish- 
ed; in its more than a thousand schools the English forms 
a fixed part of the curriculum. Its publication house in 
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St. Louis issues large editions of English schoolbooks; at 
its public services English preaching is heard wherever 
there is a call for it; while a separate organization, the 
English Synod of Misscuri, is formed of its congregations 
and pastors who have become English. The English organ 
is The Lutheran Witness, of Baltimore. The whole trend 
and tendency of this body is intensely conservative. 


.... Union Theological Seminary in this city has arranged 
for two series of lectures of great interest and value dur- 
ing thecoming winter. The first, on ‘“‘ Practical Religion,” 
will be opened by Mr. Moody on Monday evening, January 
6th, and the special topic will be “‘ How to Reach Non- 
Church goers.” Among the speakers to follow in this 
course will be Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, President Gil- 
map, of Johns Hopkins, and others. The other course, on 
“Church Unity,” will be opened on January 13th, by Prof. 
Charles W. Shields, of Princeton, who will speak on “‘ The 
General Principles of Church Unity.’’ He will be followed 
by Bishop Potter, Bishop Hurst, President Andrews, of 
Brown University, and others. 


..-e[n Rome the Catholic Professor and Doctor of Theol- 
ogy, Filippode Lorenzi, has becomea Protestant. He has - 
addressed a letter to the Committee of the Free Church, in 
which he has given the reasons for this step. After stating 
that he was born io 1863, and had been a priest and a pro- 
fessor of dogmatics in various colleges in Rome, among 
them also that of the Propaganda applies for admis- 
sion to the Free Church. He acknowledges that for years 
his heart bas been filled with unrest, and states that he has 
found peace in the Evangelical Church, ‘‘ whose faith is 
based solely and alone upon the Word of God, and which 
lives in accordance with this word.’’ This is probably the 
most important conversion under the shadow of the .Vati- 
can since that of the Count of Campello. 


....-The official Year Book of the Protestant Church in 
France is issued by E. Davaine and A.Lods. The latest 
issue, that for 1894, gives the following data: The Re- 
formed Church of France is divided into 101 consistories, 
com posed of 583 chief parishes and 699 minor parishes, with 
259 preaching places and 926 churches—a total of 1,182; 128 
parsonages and 638 pastors paid by the State. The Re- 
formed population numbers 540,483. The Lutheran Church 
of France numbers only 6 consistories, 48 parishes, 62 pas- 
tors and 77,553 members. The Lutheran official organ is 
Le Témoigmage, issued weekly in Paris. Algiers has three 
Protestant consistories, 16 parishes, 20 pastors, viz.: 11 
Reformed and 9 Lutherans, and 10,789 membership, of 
whom 4,500 are Lutherans. The total number of Protes- 
tants in France is 639,825. : 


....Church and school in Germany are considerably 
agitated over the proposed introduction of what is there 
called a ‘‘ School Bible.”” This is practically an excerpted 
edition of the Scriptures intended to be used chiefly in the 
schoolroom and for family reading. It is claimed that 
there are many parts and portions of the Scriptures, refer- 
ences to the relation of the sexes, Oriental. imagery and 
the like which is regarded as unsuitable for children ; and 
it is also maintained that the Scriptures at times mention 
evilsand sins without condemning them, and that in thein- 
terests of morality these sections should not be read by chil- 
dren. A whole literature from theological and pedagogi- 
cal sources has sprung up in recent months, the liberally 
inclined as a rule favoring the introduction of such a 
**School Bible,’”’ the conservatives and confessionals oppos- 
ing it. 


...-Altho recently the twenty-fifth new Protestant 
church erected within the last ten years in Berlin was 
dedicated and it has been determined-for the present not 
to undertake the erection of more, yet there are some 
monster congregations in the German capital. At present 
there are 64 Protestant parishes in the city. Of these Holy 
Cross numbers 120,813 souls ; the Emmaus Congregation 
numbers 93,000; the Thomas congregation 61,271 ; the 
Twelve Apostles, 68,576. The official report for the past 
twelve months shows that 35,675 children were baptized, 
9,844 couples were married, 26,697 dead were buried by the 
Protestant pastors of thecity. The confirmed numbered 
22,801, while 213,358 persons partook of the Lord’s Supper, 
viz , 131,834 women and 81,524 men, The percentage of 
actual participants from the entire population in church 
services is undoubtedly equal to that in A nerican cities, 


....For a long time the colporters of the American Bible 
Society have been endeavoring to gain access to the Greek 
monastery of Mt. Athos, occupied by six or seven thou- 
sand Russian, Greek and Bulgarian monks. Nout long 
since an English tourist purchased forty-five copies of the 
Greek New Testament for distribution among the monks 
at the first opportunity. The colporter to whom they were 
given, by means of a letter of recommendation, secured 
admission, but found himself received with considerable 
suspicion. The priests were willing to take the books but 
not willing to give any acknowledgment. To this the 
colporter objected, as he was responsible for the books. 
Then they suspected that it was a mere trick of the society, 
and finally declined altogether to receive the buvoks, re- 
fused to allow any sales or even to permit the colporter to 
spend the night. The colporter, however, has not given up 
in despair, but is endeavoring to secure entrance again. 


....The Anti-Saloon Convention at Washington, D. C., 
December 17th-19th, resulted in the formation of the 
American Anti-Saloon League. The constitution ex- 
presses as the object of the League the suppression of the 
saloon, and for this purpose invites alliance of all in har- 
mony with that object and pledges absolute neutrality 
with regard to political parties on all questions of public 
policy not directly and immediately concerned with the 
liquor traffic. Among those present who took part in the 
discussion were Drs. S. H. Greene, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church ; A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia ; John J. Keane, of 
the Catholic University; Teunis S. Hamlin and J. F. 
Hurst; the Hon, Hiram Price, of Iowa; the Hon. Elijah 
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A. Morse, of Massachusetts: Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and 
others. The President of the League is the Hon. Hiram 
Price, and the list of Vice Presidents includes John J. 
Keane, D.D., John J. J. Beacom, D.D., and others. The 
Secretary is James L. Ewin, of Washington, D. G. A laige 
number of societies, denominational, national and inter- 
national, State and territorial, etc., were represented. 


..--The annual meeting of the Maine Interdenomina- 
tional Commission was held December 11th, in Augu-ta. 
The discussions during the afternoon were devoted to the 
consideration of the cases in regard to violations of inter- 
denominational comity, with the result that a unanimous 
conclusion was reached in each case. It is stated that con- 
siderable embarrassment had arisen from the fact that the 
Maine Missionary Society of the Congregational Churcbes 
has continued its appropriations in places from which the 
Commission has advised the Congregationalists to with- 
draw, and from which they would probably be compelled 
to withdraw if the appropriations were withheld. This 
action on the part of the society has thrown the heaviest 
damper upon the work of the Commission, it being felt that 
if any one denomination ignores the advice of the Commis- 
sion it would be almost impossible to secure its approval 
by others. {[t is generally believed that the great body of 
the Congregationalists of the State are in sympathy with 
the work of the Commission, and the hope is expressed 
that they will make their opinions felt in such a way as to 
insure co-operation with their brethren. President Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College, was re elected president, and Dr. A. T. 
‘Dann, secretary and treasurer. 


.... The Russification of the various populations of the 
Baltic provinces goes rapidly forward, no pains being 
spared by the Government of the Czar to suppress 
and destroy the Teutonic influences which, for over 
two hundred years, have predominated there. The Greek 
Orthodox Church is foremost in this work, the most ener- 
getic of the students in the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
ecclesiastical seminaries being sent to the Baltic provinces 
to draw the Letts and Estbonians into the fold of the 
Russian Church. Since 1885, it iscomputed that one-tenth 
of the native population (excluding Germans) have joined 
the Russian faith. This would give an average of some 
20.000 conversions per annum. We fear it can hardly be 
said that these converts from Lutheranism and Catholicism 
jin their new faith because of any belief in its superiority 
or its greater doctrinal truth. They are mostly attracted 
by the advantages and immunities offered to converts, 
exemption from certain taxes, better farms, entrance for 
their children into Government schools, ete. [tis reported 
to us that so thorough are the Russian authorities in this 
process that several railway guards have been dismissed 
from their employment, because they were heard to con- 
verse with the passengers in other languages than Rus- 
sian. 


....J. H. Ecob, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, N. Y., to accept 
that of the First Congregational Church in Denver, Col. 
It will be remembered that he published three years ago 
his withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church because of 
the action of the General Assembly on controverted ques- 
tions, but his Church has been unwilling to lose his serv- 
ices. He now gives as a reason for his transfer not simply 
the wear that has come upon him during fifteen years of 
bis pastorate, reqhiring a complete change of climate and 
associations, the las€ three or four years being a constant 
p: otest against denominationalism, but he writes us: 


I am profoundly convinced that no greater evil threatens 
the Church of Christ than its present system of denomination- 
alism. Accordingly I desire to ally myself with that body of 
believers, among whom denominational machinery and the de- 
nominational spirit are reduced to the minimum. Now that 
that body has planted itself firmly upon the only rational and 
practicable basis of Church Unity yet propounded, and has seri- 
ously entered upon that work, I cannot longer hesitate to follow 
my deepest convictions and most cherished sentiments. My life 
henceforth is devoted to the work of federation among the de- 
nominations as a first step toward organic unity. 


..-.The special committee interested in the federation 
of churches of New York City has issued a pamphlet on 
the situation which sets forth the needs in very positive 
style. It includes socio'ogical and church maps, present- 
ing the different sections and the proportion of saloons and 
churches. As anillustration, one district is shown that 
has one saloon to every 111 inhabitants and one church to 
every 8,196; another has one saloon to every 158 people and 
one church to every 9,422. I1 another there is one saloon 
to every 208 people and one church to every 9,872. In a 
single parish with 90,000 inhabitants it is estimated that 
the saloons received annually an average per individual of 


375, while the average amount paid by each church mem- ° 


ber annually for all church expenses is not over $30. In 
the section below Fourteenth Street, with a population 
of about 700,000, there are 135 churches, including 
small missions and schools, and these reach barely 
300,000 of the entire population. So heavy is the 
strain upon them that during the first half of the 
past year six of the most active pastors resigned, uvable to 
endure the strain, and because the resources at their com- 
mand were so pitifully inadequate to relieve the distress. 
Taking the West side of the city uptown, with about 200,- 
000 inhabitants, fully one-half are beyond the reach of the 
churches. In one section there is but one church to 10,561 
of population ; in another, one church to 14,850 ; in another, 
one church to 31,926; and in one section west of Tenth 
Avenue, between Fortieth and Sixty-fourth Streets, occu- 
pied by 46,563 people, there is but one church. Another il- 
lustration of the disproportion is furnished by the state- 
ment that east of Fifth Avenue, between Eighty-sixth and 
138th Streets, amid a population. of 223,000, a certain de- 
nomination has but onechurch, while in the corresponding 
district west of Fifth Avenue, with 72,000 population, the 
same denomination has nine churches. It is to remedy so 
far as possible this situation that the Federation of the 
Churches of this city has been organized, 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
II. 
BY J. E, BUDGETT MEAKIN. 








Most Europeans obtain their ideas of missions in China 
from the central stationsin the foreign settlements at 
treaty ports, where a high wall usually surrounds a 
large garden, or “compound,” containing from one to 
half-a-dozen comfortable foreiga residences, some of which 
will probably be used as schools or hospitals, and a chapel. 
Necessary as these centers are in many parts as business 
stations and health resorts for worn-out workers from 
inland, there is, it must be confessed, an indefinably ob- 
jectionable something about them which bespeaks the 
intruder, the hostile camp in a foreign land. And there is 
something forbidding in their uncouth ugliness and glaring 
whitewashed walls, amid the softer, dirtier Chinese forms 
and shades around. From without they look all more 
or less alike, and differ little, if at all, from the com- 
pounds of the foreign merchant, whose offices and ware? 
houses replace the hospitals and chapels ; but within great 
differences mark the tastes and feelings of their iam tes. 

Often there is nothing besides the texts on the walls, or 
a harmonium, with perhaps a Bible or religious magazine 
on the table, to distinguish the sitting room from those of 
the merchants and consuls, just as it would be difficult to 
tell the dwellings of many ministers and clergymen at 
home from those of the wealthier among their congrega- 
tions. But taking mission residences all round, they do 
not at all compare in point of comfort, to say nothing of 
luxury, with the homes of ministers and clergymen in 
England. Here, too, this means less proportionate expense 
than at home by far. At one town, for instance, I was the 
guest of a newly married couple, where the husband, who 
had been some time on the spot, had toiled to make a 
dainty bower for his bride, who had come out prepared to 
“roughit.” In her astonishment at her new surroundings, 
more luxurious than at home, with dainty bric-a-brac and 
tasteful rattan chairs, and waving potted ferns and palms, 
she could hardly satisfy herself that it was right till she 
had ascertained the prices paid for this or that, ridiculously 
low when regarded from a European standpoint; and lest I 
should go away with a wrong impression I was carefully 
posted as to the cost of specimen articles. In some of the 
longest established stations one sees the accumulations of 
a lifetime in books and ornaments. In-one such home, 
which any one might have envied, I was interested to learn 
that the missionary’s income was about $500 a year, of 
which I knew from other sources a large proportion went 
in charity. 

Other residences equally imposing outside I found to be 
furnished in the most economical, uniuviting way, not 
always devoid of taste, but indicative of very careful spend- 
ing of the funds intrusted for the work. Beyond this again 
came the native houses used by missionaries, fitted up as 
cheaply as could be, in which serious discomforts are made 
light of in order to get right down among the people. 
Among the Europeans in the East there is a very much 
fuller appreciation of this style than of any other; and one 
cannot but feel that there the real object in view is better 
attained, and certainly my own limited experience has been 
that there the spiritual atmosphere has been more intense. 
It does not greatly help mission work to be on calling 
terms with those of one’s own nationality who have no 
interest in it, and even the surroundings that make this 
possible must make the daily contact with squalor and 
filth outside more trying. Yet to prescribe one style of 
living for all would bea great mistake, for there are those 
who cling to bric a-brac and fleshpots in the mission field 
as everywhere else. I have been assured by some of the 
most honored workers in the field, men highly honored of 
God in their work, that were it not for the daily return to 
the comforts of Western civilization, after the depressing 
labors in the native town, they could not carry on their 
work. This is but oneof the many questions in which no 
man can judge another, the only answer to which is indi- 
vidual consecration. 

But away inthe interior there is little need to raise the 
question, and if only those who so freely criticise the way 
in which the missionaries live on the coast would take a 
trip up country they would see something very different. 
There is a crying need for members of mission councils and 
level-headed Christian men of business to come out to 
these parts and see for themselves by spending months in 
distant stations what the real hardships of mission life are, 
tho these can only be fully grasped by residence and per- 
sonal experience. One good man who came with this in- 
tention was taken at his word, and set out with one of the 
missionaries on wheelbarrows for a long day’s ride, at the 
close of which they obtained accommodation ia an inn 
little better than an opium den,in which was crowded 
almostievery objectionable thing that was possible, since 
no better quarters could be procured. Tho the next day 
was Sunday, after the service he felt so knocked up that he 
had to return to civilization. But one thing [ would urge 
on any one coming for such a purpose, and that is, not to 
confine himself to any one mission, but to select a district 
as far removed from the coast as he can brave, and then to 
visit and cheer up every worker within his reach, of what- 
ever denomination. If he will travel alone with a native 
servant speaking a little English, joining in local preach- 
ing tours as opportunity affords, he will see much more 
than if he has the same companion all the way ; and wher- 
ever he goeshe will receive a warm welcome at the mission 
houses, tho he must be prepared to rough it at times con- 
siderably. Such not only do the visitor much good, but 
they are very cheering for the lonely worker. 

But after all, the real difficulties and the real trials of 
the missionary’s life are not those incident to life among 
a filthy and in many ways degraded people, preaching to 
them what they donot wish to hear. Any man will go 
to the ends of the earth to make a fortuneor to gather 
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honor; but with all he may have to put up with, he can- 
not understand the real difficulty of the missionary’s lot. 
With the ambassador of Christ the strain that tells is 
spiritual; it is the daily hand-to-hand fight against an 
army each of which strikes with the same weapons in the 
same place ; itis the temptation to legn on the self that 
must fail, to be discouraged by faults that are human; it 
is the standing in the forefront ofa battle that is hot, faint 
yet pursuing. Missionaries do not come home to tell us 
how much all this means; instead of getting them to put 
us in real sympathetic touch with their joys and sorrows, 
we make them plead for funds to carry ona work to which 
we should feel it the greatest honor to have the opportu- 
nity of contributing. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

—- * 

....The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, at its No- 
vember meeting, decided that in view of the events in 
Madagascar it was incumbent upon them to send a delegate 
to carry to the Malgasy churches the fraternal messages 
of the Protestant Churches of France, and,to make thor- 
ough investigation as to what action French Protestant- 
ism might take in the future. In undertaking this duty 
the general sentiment of the society appears to have been 
that it should not interfere in the slightest degree with 
the work already under the care of the society. The gen- 
eral report from Madagascar seemed to be of a reassuring 
character. There are intimations of defections in the 
Protestant Churches, and to some extent shis may be an- 
ticipated, but there is noexpectation that the net result will 
be anything but favorable for the Churches. Attention is 
called by the English papers to the absolute cessation of the 
talk about the duty of the missionaries to leave the coun- 
try, and the French press has pointed with marked ap- 
proval to the absence of alarm or recrimination from the 
utterances of the London Missionary Society. An eye- 
witness of the fall of Antananarivo stated that during the 





bombardment the French did their best to avoid 
shelling the missionary quarters, and that the few 
missiles that came near them without, however, 
doing any barm, appeared to have been inadver- 


tently sent. The French troops have behaved well, 
and the general appearances seem to be a desire 
to carry out an impartial policy with regard to missionary 
enterpr:se. A deputation of missionaries were received 
very kindly by General Duchesne, who assured them that 
they need fear.no interference ; so alsoa deputation of na- 
tive pasters were informed that they would all be allowea@ 
full liberty of conscience and worship. At the same time 
it is interesting to note thata year book of the churches 
and work of the London Missionary Society in Madagas- 
car has been prepared. It shows that in the various dis 
tricts in the central proviaoces as well as on the coast there 
are 1,454 congregations, and aside from the staff of Eure- 
pean missionaries and pastors 164 evangelists or native 
ministers, most of them trained in the London Missionary 
College. There are 14,000 children in the Sunday-schools in 
addition to 74,000in the day schools; there are societies 
of Christian Endeavor, of higher education and for various 
religious and benevolent objects, mostly managed and sup- 
ported by the Malagasies themselves. They have associa- 
tions for sending out preachers, for visiting the sick, for 
orpbanages, for the distribution of Bibles and tracts and 
for temperance work ; Dorcas meetings, industrial schools, 
leper asylums and hospitals ; and there are also social organ- 
izations in the form of native Congregational Unions. The 
extent of the literary work is indicated by the fact that 
during the past year 174,000 publications were issued from 
the press during the past year. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 12TH. 
THE BOY JESUS.—LUKE 2: 40-52. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.”’—LUKE 2: 52. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Waxed strong.”—The words ‘in spirit” are 
not found in the best copies, and should be omitted. He 
grew strovger in wisdom. His mind and heart became 
developed. This seems to imply that his divine omnisci- 
ence was not always conscious to himself. “* Every 
year.” —The law required all males to go to Jerusalem to 
the Passover, and by the custom boys went at the age of 
twelve. ** Fulfilled the days,’’—Seven days. The 
child Jesus turried.”—Not out of any disrespect to his 
parents, but under the impulse and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. ** Knew not of it.—’’Because they had always 
known that Jesus could be trusted, and they had reason to 
suppose that he would be where they supposed that he be- 
longed—namely, with the company. They erred, with no 
fault of theirsor his, because they did not understand the 
movings of the Holy Spirit upon the child. They did not 
miss him, because it was the most natural thing in the 
world in a large caravan for people to get separated. 
“A day’s journey.”—We do not know how far; perhaps 
twenty miles. “ After three days.’’—The first day was 
that on the evening of which they missed him; the second 
was spent in returning, and they probably foucd him on 
the morning of the third day.——-—* The doctors.’’--The 
teachers who were in the schoolroom teaching such as 
sought instruction.——“ Hearing them and asking ques- 
tions.” —Asa docile and interested scholar ; not teaching, 
but learning. ** Wist ye.’”—Old English for knew ye. 
——‘' My cather’s business.”»—Some think this should 
be translated “In my Father’s house,” and that he 
rebuked them for seeking him elsewhere. Butthe ordinary 
translation gives a good sense. “* Was subject unto 
them.’’—He probably spent the time in working as a car- 
penter, at his father’s trade. “ Stature.””—Perhaps, 
rather, age. He grew wise with years. 





























Instruction.—It was while Jesus was growing that the 
grace of God wasupon him. He did not wait till he grew 
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up before trying to do right. Such an adult life as his 
could not have grown except out of a pure childhood. 

The parents of Jesus were not merely moral people ; they 
were religious people. They went to church, doubtless, at 
Nazareth week by week, and when the time came for 
special meetingg in Jerusalem they attended them. They 
set a good example totheir child. If parents neglect 
religious duties before their children, they must not be 
surprised if their children neglect; while those that set 
the example may expect it to be followed. 

As soon as Jesus was old enough to go to the meetings at 
Jerusalem, they took him also. Parents should take their 
children to public worship, as a matter of course, without 
asking them whether they desire it or not. 

Jesus was found in the schoolroom, where religion was 
taught. It was not a particularly attractive sort of a 
school for an ordinary child. It was an adult class. The 
teachers of the law were there, for the purpose of giving 
grown people instruction on any Bible question that might 
be presented. But Jesus was anxious to learn Bible truth, 
to find out what was right. 

When in this Bible school, Jesus was not an unattentive 
scholar. He was very eager tolearn. He did not merely 
listen, but he asked questions ; and when they asked him 
questions, he answered with remarkable judgment. He 
was a model scholar. 

If Jesus was so eager to learn about the Bible that he 
took such pains to attend this Bible school, preferring it 
to running about the streets of this fine city, our boys 
need not think that they are tooold to go to Sunday-school 
as soon as they area dozen or fifteen years old. They are 
then just old enough to begin to be able to understand the 
importance of learning the truth. 

The reason that Jesus gave for remaining behind in Je- 
rusalem and attending the Bible-school is very remarkable 
and instructive. It was because that was his ‘‘ Father’s 
business.”” He was not trying to attend to any business 


but his Father’s. What God had for him to do that he 
wanted todo. What better rule of life can one take than 
to be ever about his Father’s business ? 

It is not enough that we try generally to be kind, moral, 
decent in all our relations. We must live not with refer- 
ence to ourzelves, but to God. Our life may have nothing 
strikingly bad about it; but if it is not devoted to doing 
the work God wants done, then it is a sad failure. 

Jesus returned to Nazareth, and was a faithful, obedient 
son. He did not make his longing to learn about religion 
an excuse for neglecting his parents. He worked to help 
support the family and was obedient. Yet, doubtless, he 
was all this time a great Bible student. He studied it in 
the synagog. He went to Jerusalem every year to study 
it. 








Questions. 





8 Why would it not clarify things for Protestants to call the 
(so-called) Catholic Church the Papal Church? That marks its 
characteristic feature, as ‘*‘ Episcopal” does that of another 
branch of the Church Catholic. 


Only because that is not the name of it. It is more 
curteous to use the name which a Church itself recognizes 
and adopts, and that name is Romun Catholic, oftea ab- 
breviated to Catholic, merely for convenience, jnst as we 
abbreviate Protestant Episcopil to Episcopal. 


9. Why should the Roman Catholics object to have their 
Church called Romish or Komanist ? F 

Because it seems to them to be more or less repr>achful. 
Wesleyanus would not like to be called Wesleyites, or Lu- 
therans, Lutherites. The followers of Menno Simon are 
satisfied to be called Mennonites, and thefollowers of Wes 
ley by the originally reproachful term, Methodists. If 
they were sensitive about these names and had others by 
which they wished to be called, by the rule of curtesy they 
would have their way. The members of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church like to be called Catholics. That is the im- 
portant part oftheir name. Thatis universal. Rome is a 
locality ; their headquarters, to be sure; but Romanist is 
not so broad and generous a designation as Catholic. 
** Romish ” is contemptuous. 


10. A bookkeeper and clerk in a mercantile house fills the order 
of the captain of a vessel being supplied for a long voyage, and is 
asked to send certain goods for the table which the captain 
would not like the owner of the vessel to know were included in 
the bill. The merchant orders the clerk to deliver the goods and 
to make out a bill by charging an extra amount of regular sup- 
plies sufficient to cover the value of the delicacies for the table. 
The owners find it out and protest the bill. If the merchants are 
sued in court for sending a partially fraudulent bill, what would 
be the responsibility of the clerk? Has hea right, before God or 
the law, to make out sucha bill at the requiremant of his em 
ployer ? 

Tne question whether the owner of the ship could sue 
must be answered by itself. A suit means an action for 
damages, and on that head, as no damages were inflicted, 
a suit probably could not be maintained either against the 
merchant, your employer, or yourself, as his clerk. A 
criminal action for fraud under indictment by the Grand 
Jury would be a different thing, and could be maintained. 
In such an action you (the clerk) would be indictable 
equally with the merchant; and it is a thousand pities 
that the district attorneys throw out complaints of this 
kind without pressing them to trial, or examples of this 
kind would be far rarer than they are. As to moral re- 


sponsibility, there can be but one answer. The case is one 
of the very many in which the sufferer has to choose be- 
tween conscience and occupation. The misery of the case 
is that too many mercbants are guilty of precisely the 
same sort of transaction, and that a young man in leav- 
ing one employer for conscience’ sake is likely to fall into 
the hands of another who will do exactly the same thing. 


11. Will you be kind enough to furnish me with a reference to 
any book, article,sermon or pamphiet which discusses the ques- 
tion ot free and unappropriated seats mn churches? 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of Philadelphia. published in 1§9 
a pamphlet on “Pew Rents and the New Testament,” 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York City. Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York City, pubished in 1890 a sermon, by Dr. 
W._S. Rainsford, under the title ** Let us Anchor our 
Cburches and make Them Free,” 
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The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewed. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of worka for further notice. 


THE LITERARY YEAR IN GERMANY. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











THE books that have made a sensation in the year just 
past have come from unknown pens, tho not from quite 
unpracticed ones. The first is a small collection of short 
poems published by Drodtleff, in Leipsic. Germans are 
apt to add by ‘‘a female Robert Burns,” or ‘‘a second 
Ada Negri.” The authoress, Johanna Ambrosius, is, 
however, not a Burns or Ada Negri, tho a poverty-ridden 
peasant ; her nature has not the accumulative force of 
the Italiaa writer nor the many-sidedness of the Scotch 
pet. Her type, I should say, is rather that of the old 
English versifier, George Crabbe. Who discovered her 
at first does not appear clearly. Since the well known 
writer, Karl Schrattenthal, has edited her writings, nu- 
merous persons, however, have journeyed to her home 
in the forest village of (tross Wersmeingken, in Eastern 
Prussia, and seen her at labor in the fields or at work in 
her low cottage. Her outside history Schrattenthal re- 
lates, while her own verses tell the far richer story of 
her inner life. Thus her neighbors and Schrattenthal 
recount how she lives on one hundred and fifty marks a 
year, has a husband and two children and is past fifty. 
Her poetry tells this and describes, besides, the loss of 
an early love. 

“So wie vom Strauch man Rosen bricht, 
So gingst du ein zur Ruh, 


Dein Auge war mein Lebenslicht, 
Mein Finger schloss es zu. 


“Sie Klagten viel und hielten Wacht 
Und kussten deiner Mund. 
Ich thates nicht, doch rang bei Nacht, 

Ich mir die Hinde wund.” 
The talent the verses display strikes the public so strong- 
ly, perhaps, because of the homely quality of the fervor 
which is expressed by it. The ruling school of poets has 
put common folks out of touch with poetry by their over- 
refinement of sentiment and over-niceness of versifica- 
tion ; nothing substantial is left for plain minds behind 
their delicate filagrees in words and airy tracery of 
thought. But in these folk-songs there is some genuine 
spontaneiiy, and where there is rhetoric in the pieces it 
is notof the hazy symbolic or idiotic, alliterativ, - « 
Jike the verses of Dauthendey, Bierbaum and Schlaf— 
three poets noted among the fraternity of writers as dis- 
tinguished from the public, and all of whom have also 
contcibuted to the poetical literature of the year. 

The second notable book is about Count Tolstoi; of 
all the books that have been written about this remark- 
able persoaality one, p2rbaps3, of the mst account, after 
those of his own inditing. For, while all others have 
come from the pens of casual observers, or of students 
of his writings; that is t> say, at second hand or off- 
hand, this is by a long resident of his house, the friend 
of bis wife and teacher of his children ; a woman appar- 
ently of sound, healthy mind, not without psychological 
curiosity and sympathetic penetration. For laymen, as 
the most of us are, who have seen how theinfl sence of 
Tolstoi has extended from our own sphere—the sphere of 
the idle, reading public—into that of earnest reformers 
on one hand, ana otf earnest authors on the other, 
For how, one asks one’s self, will these folk of the pen 
and of reform be affected by the revelations which are 
here contained? Will they throw up their especial fad 
theories to go back to the old, world-wora consciousness 
that man, even in his best estate is as near the Devil as 
God, a victim of conflicting passions, from his beginning 
to his end? 

For Count Tolstoi, as the pages of Frau Anna Seuron 
show him, is a saiat still in the desert of sin and the 
wilderness of moral obscurity and temptation, whose 
spiritual insights and illuminations go into eclipse ; a 
man, in other words, like other men, great and small, in 
experience, and different from the small in the prepon- 
derance of his ideals only. 

In his works the transition from childhood to youth is 
hardly noticeable. He was old for his age as a boy, and 
as a young man he was boyish and shy : that is the gist 
of all we can gather from his writings, aad it is all Frau 
Seuron could learn from himself, His bashfulness came 
from sensitiveness over his homely looks. He grew up 
among strangers, altho relations were living on the fam- 
ily estates with whom he might have found a home. 
But he preferred a student's hfe; not that he was so 
eager for learning—he never acquired much book knowl- 
edge—he was simply attracted to life by force of his 
strong instincts. His habit of mind was meanwhile 
grubbing, so that from the start, the inward conflict of 
his being received material and food in abundance. He 
entered the army, and, the war with Turkey, by multi- 
plying his opportunities for observation, especially of 
the dissipated, rich set of officers to whose circle he be- 
longed, practiced and sharpened his sense of criticism. 
And his own dissipationus intensified his reflections on 
sin and his understanding of its power and causes. In 
1850 he retired to his estate, Jasnaja Polana, and here 
he tried to collect and reform himself, He had tried 
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his hand before at relieving his thoughts by writing, 
and in the leisure of his solitary life in the country he 
employed the same means more than ever. Later whole 
boxes full of manuscripts were found by his wife, mixed 
together pell-mell, with valuabie furs, and pictures of 
saints, set in frames inlaid with precious stones, stained 
by dust and mold, and gnawed at by rats and mice. No 
one was about him who cared for them or him, and he 
took as little care of his papers as he did of himself. He 
ate out of kitchen dishes, while the cook used his plate, 
and the wesherwoman took his silver bowls for her bluing 
water and starch. Now and then he went to town, but 
his visits to the outer, fashionable world grew fewer and 
fewer. From reform of himself and his social class he 
began trying reform of the peasantry. His aunt warned 
him it would be of no use; the Russian peasant is too 
imbruted. And he found it true. He relinquished that 
as he bad relinquished so many other hopes. 

Marriage came at this point as a salvation. He found 
an anchor of rest, mental and physical, in his girl wife’s- 
commonplace, her centralized will, her clear and 
straightforward energy. There are passages in Frau 
Seuron’s book which imply that what he did not find in 
the long run was comprehension of his élans, his loftiest 
flights of inspiration, his subtler needs of sympathy. Be 
that as it may, she certainly transformed him at the be- 
ginning of their marriage from a disconsolate, disordérly 
landed proprietor into an orderly, cheerful one—a model 
gentle man farmer with scientific interests in machinery, 
cattle-breeding and the like, all things so much more 
needful to the average eye for backward Russia than 
avy kind of élans, mental or moral. Tolstoi overdid, as 
usual, From one fancy. he went to another, from estab- 
lishing cattle stalls to planting apple orchards, and from 
planting apple orchards to building a hennery, stocking 
a fishpond, seeding for a forest, building a dairy, breed- 
ing English swine and Russian hunting hounds. Soon 
he was tired, lost interest in farminz, and relapsed into 
inactivity. His one constant passion appears to be his 
inherited nobleman’s passion for huatiag. By degrees 
the estate went down. In the year 1880 nothing distin- 
guished it from other neglected Russian farms save the 
extracrdinary number of game hounds on it, the prog- 
eny of the dog Milka, which Tolstoi mentions in the 
reminiscences of his childhood. On the fields a poor 
crop of the grains necessary for food was all that was 
growing. Jasnaja Poljana and the estate Samara (bought 
with the money which ‘‘ War and Peace” had brought 
in) were assessed at mere five thousand rubles, whereas 

heir value, fifteen years before, had been half a million. 

But Count Tolstvi by this time was so far in his ideas 
of reforms be would not hear or think of money. The 
number of his children, meanwhile, grew to be eleven. 
Tne Countess saw to it that tutors and governesses were 
provided to instruct them, and they educated themselves 
somewhat by teaching the peasantry. But there were 
apparent deficiencies in their accomplishments, and the 
Countess insisted they must be taken to town. She 
journeyed alone one day to Moscow, and rented a modest 
lodging, which she exchanged later for a cheap house, 
with an aristocratic garden. In Moscow Frau Seuron 
came tothem. The Count gave his hand to her with 
firm warmth, and eyed her for a moment with his steely, 
shining little eyes. ** just as he looks at every body for the 
first time, then never again, It is a manner of looking 
which makes one think of the snap of a photographic 
apparatus.” 

The family had naturally formed connections with 
the society of the city, and the eldest daughter went to 
balls and evening parties with her mother. But the 
Count, who wore in town the peasant costume he had 
adopted in the country, evaded the company they kept 
in order to seek the bowery theaters and slums of the 
place. Sometimes he would bring au actor or seedy indi- 
vidual home with him to supper, much t) the irritation of 
the Countess, to whom the family spoons had the more 
worth, perhaps, because there was no prospect in view 
at that time of their ever being able to replace them. 
But never did an article disappear. On the contrary, 
these guests brought thing:— 1amely, manuscripts, the 
descriptions, oftentimes, of their lives, their fall into 
vice and struggle after redemption. Toe Count fairly 
dissolved into pity. He walked the streets murmuring, 
‘*Sinners, sinners all! We are links of a chain of sin.’’ 
And to set an example of aid “in so small a way every 
one may copy it,” he carried water and lent a helping 
hand whenever he could, very of:en when half ill, and 
repeatedly to the point of bodily exhaustion. 

The family returned to the country in the second year, 
the Count having quitted the city in advance, in the 
company of two young noblemen and the son of the 
artist, Gay, on foot and without cash, ia the garb of 
pilgrims. The young noblemen overspent their s*rength 
and remained behind on the road. The Count and young 
Gay finished the three days’ tour afoot in good condition. 
Tolstoi, Frau Seuron remarks, is often complained of 
because he makes disciples, which is, however, to be 
really put—because others follow in his footsteps and 
come to grief thereby. Many, indeed, do come to grief. 
The sons of great noblemen have given away their money 
and estates to go into the wilderness ard eat locusts. 
Gentlewomen have drawn manure in Jasnsja, in 
golosbes ard white dressing sacks. The most <f these 
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persons ruin their health, of course, and perish. A few 
attain inward peace, evidently more because of the aid 
which their own moral constitution provides their 
aspirations with, than because of the oracles that fall 
from the lips of Tolstoi, who is himself not clear and at 
peace. 

These oracles tend to the one doctrine of ‘look to your- 


self. Practice Christianity, self-sacrifice, love and hu- - 


mility.” Aud he begins with himself. Once he tried to 
put away the old Adam inhim by refraining from eating 
meat. Men do not need a meat diet, he declared quietly. 
And the Countess, thinking the idea would go over, fur- 
nished the family board with vegetable food. The 
Count’s health suffered perceptibly. So did his daugh- 
ter’s. At last, after a year’s trial, be was persuaded to 
permit poultry being served. But while he consented 
for others, he endeavored to hold out himself. ‘‘ How- 
ever,” remarks Frau Seuron, ‘“‘ nights I would hear the 
clatter of a knife and fork in the dining room, and the 
next morning the meat dish would be emptv.” 

Similarly with smoking; that habit he forswore 
likewise, ‘‘ only to go about like a woman laboring with 
pains.” If he saw a stump of a cigar or cigaret he picked 
it up and drew a puff surreptitiously. In the end he had 
to return to smoking, as he had returned to meat food, 
out of regard to his health. Those who think the Count 
is ascetic, in the full sense of the word, deceive them- 
selves. He has had periods and he still has them, when 
his strength is expended in justifying his professions to 
the world and his own conscience. ‘‘ But a saint can 
never be made out of a man with a body like Count 
Tolstoi's.” 

The peasants on his estate love him, but hardly to the 
degree one would expect. The Count sows, plants and 
plows with them; but there come moments over him 
when the despotism of his ancestors grows alive, as it 
were, in his being, and he makes the peasants feel there 
are deep gulfs between them and him. If clever men 
do not understand the Count, how is it to be expected 
that peasants shall? One day Frau Seuron noticed an 
old woman hoeing potatoes with a wooden crook, at a 
useless expenditure of her little remnant of vital energy. 
I told her to go and fetch a hoe. ‘* There are only three 
in the village,” she answered. And when I told the 
Count about it, he said: ‘‘ Yes; that was right. The 
peasants accustomed themselves, by this means, tv the 
Christian virtue of lending.” At the same time there 
was ouly one hammer in Jasnaja. 

In Samara, meanwhile, things were going to wrack 
and ruin. A troop of camels, several mares, a number 
of farm utensils and mowing and other machines had 
disappeared. 

The Count kept two peasants who wanted to rent 
the place dangling in uncertainty. A trained agri- 
culturist, whom Frau Seuron proposed should be made 
overseer, Came twenty versts, three times to see the 
Count. The third time, after the man had given up his 
former place in order to be free for his new duties, the 
Count was seized by one of his fits of perverted parsi- 
moniousness, and drew back from the bargain. These 
fits beset him, it seems, on small occasions as well as 
on important ones. 


‘* Another day the Count came home deeply moved. He 
had found a lad on the street sobbing, with a frozen arm, 
and half-naked. He had gooe with him to see where he 
lived. If wasin a tenement house. Six persons occupied 
one room. The mother of the lad was aged and sick.”’ 

Frau Seuron thought, from his account, the Count 
would help here thoroughly. He concluded, however, by 
saying to his son Leo he should look over his old boots 
and give the lad a pair. Some one remarked an old pair 
of thin boots was a pretty poor present for winter. The 
Count said he had promised to give the lad thirty to fifty 
kopecks, The family had not paid their rent and needed 
the money to prevent the landlord setting them out on 
the pavement. Ins‘ead of the son the mother appeared, 
a decrepit old creature, t» whom the boots were handed, 
When the family looked to the Count he said he would 
give thirty to fifty kopecks, when the lad came, There- 
upon the lad presented himself in the thin boots, that 
pinched his feet, and stood in the hall near the hall bench. 
The Count put his hand slowly and reluctantly into his 
pocket. At that moment the bell rang. Count Tsch—— 
walked in. ‘‘‘ Bon jour,’ cried Tolstoi ; and, seizing the 
visitor by the arm, hurried off upstairs, thus saving his 
fifty kopecks.” 

The romances and novels of the year are innumerable ; 
nearly all the well-known producers of stories have fur- 
nished a fresh volum3, and the publishers’ lists of nov- 
elists mention many new names b'sides. Cultivated 
readers have perhaps taken up Wilbrandt’s philos»phical 
romance with the most interest. It spsiks to them, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of the unfortuoate young 
friend of Richard Wagner, F iedrich Nietzsche, whcse 
fit of madness has now gone over, leaving the wrecked 
thinker childish and still, a recluse in Naumburg under 
the care of his sister, while his book, Thus spoke Zara- 
thustra, is being translated into nearly every tongue in 
Europe. 

The favorite of the general public, meanwhile, bas 
been the new story of Spielhagen’s Susi, a tale of court 
intrigue, written in a worldly, light, ironical manner, as 
different as can be from the author’s early emotional 
manner, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Modern Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. It is impossi- 
ble to take Mr. Pennell’s volume with even that moderate 
degree of seriousness which the author shows he expects ; 
expects in spite of a preface making unnecessary confes- 
sions, Nnnecessary deprecations and critical reflections yet 
more unnecessary. It is a curious fact that no class of art 
workers are so lacking in systematic knowledge of the his- 
tory and professional biography of graphic art as are the 
graphic artists. No class is more indifferent toit. With 
many, itis an ignorance because the eyes and mind have had 
to be stuck fast to one’s own squares of drawing paper or 
canvas, in season and out of season, to the result of 
leaving books and galleries alone. Sy some, the notion has 
been frankly admitted that a wide range in what past and 
present workers have done may impair one’s own origipal- 
ity! Often it seems sheer carelessness rather than any- 
thing else. One can count on the fingers of one hand the 
painters and illustrators in his acquaintance who paint or 
draw well, and at the same time are informed well io their 
art—who possess not only critical acuteness but critical 
discrimination and knowledge. Mr. Pennell states that 
the book before us was put together at a friend’s request— 
and apparently out of hand. Writ large over almost each 
page is the suggestion that the author plunged into his 
task with pleasure, but with no adequate prefatory knowl- 
edge; that he found extraordinary and irritating those 
difficulties of making preparations and researches which 
avy intelligent writer in the field would expect as a matter 
of course, and surmountas a matter of course ; and that he 
needed in no small measure the outlook, the taste and the 
judgment to make what should have been a good book. 
Even as a sketch this work could have beea valuable. Even 
as a sketch it is not. In plan it proves uosyst°matic; in exe- 
cution it is superficial. Mr. Pennell sets Goya, Meissonier, 
Menzel and Bewick as marking the beginning of modern 
illustration. In hurried review, be proceeds with these 
names and the long list of contemporary and later 
workers, making a catalogue raisonnée, little more 
than one poorly raisonnée at that. At times he quite 
takes away one’s breath by his pronunciamentos, by the 
fashion in which he scants or emphasizes his references, as 
he runs along the course of engraving, lithograph, etching 
and the recent méchanical processes, commenting, picking 
up one name after another and affording now a sentence, 
now aparagraph. Iaformation is sacrificed tocomment that 
is not information. Dates, either biographic or of the 
milestones in an illustrator’s career are continually lack- 
ing. Perspective there is none. The narrative of the art 
skims and skims along, leaving the impression of hasty 
collection of materials and unskilful adjustment of them; 
of an essay in which the author’s critical personality ob- 
trudes ungracefully and with but slight utility. Noman 
should set his hand toward such a book without being dis- 
posed to study its lights and shadows as he would a subject 
for his brush. To hyddle together in this hurry scurry any 
extended consideration of the legion of artists, the succes- 
sive phases and influences,the changesin style and mechan- 
ical processes, as has Mr. Pennell here done,is an irritation 
rather tham a short-hand service. We do not set forth 
ideas that the author seems to hold rather than do other 
people. The list would be a thankless expense of space, at 
this time. And the volume is made all the harder to wel- 
come, all the harder, in fact, to estimate, by strange blun- 
ders and shortcomings in its actual making-up. There is 
no index. There is no adequate table of contents. The 
chapters do not follow a sufficiently periodic adjustment. 
Lavishly illustrated with examples of the work of the ar- 
tists named, the illustrations themselves are, over and 
over again, not those that should best represent their au- 
thors, and their reproduction here frequently bas not been 
a satisfactory process. The subjects of the illustrations 
are continually omitted, altho their places of original ap- 
pearance are named ; in some cases a serious neglect. Such 
a work, sketch or not, is a disappointment and an annoy- 
ance. Mr. Pennell is a charmingly accomplished artist, 
and the writer of many agreeable papers of travel which 
his exquisite mastery of the pen and pencil has adorned. 
No amount of qualification as to what he wished to do in 
this book and could not do, justified so huddling and mud- 
dling a performance. (London: George Bell & Sons; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 


The Book-Hunter in London: Historical and Other 
Studies of Collectors and Collecting. By W. Rob2rts. As 
a general thing, we neither expect the work of curious 
information to be charming, in the ordinary literary ac- 
ceptance of that word, nor feel that we have much busi- 
ness to pick a quarrel with it because it is not the kind of 
a volume that a casual reader takes up for an hour’s en- 
joyment. When the learned book is also full of traits that 
popular taste relishes, it is “*adouble blessing with a double 
grace.” We find Mr. Roberts’s book just this sort of a 
black swan. The people who are not learned in book- 
collectors and book collecting, in printers and in editions, 
people whose ‘taste for anything like mummy” is not 
pronounced, and whose bibliophilic bump is low—even 
they will be apt to fall under the spell of Mr. Roberts’s de- 
lightful chapters. Yet his pages are taken up with no other 
topics than what pertain to bibliomania. The work be- 
longs in the category with Burton’s famous volume (to 
Burton’s title its own title defers) and to Mr. Lang’s ‘* The 
Library,” and a few similar old friends, by virtue of its 
lightness of literary touch; while it isa mine of facts, a 
chest of knowledge in its solid and permanently valuable 
contents. Into it every book collector will delve and dive 
joyfully. Mr. Roberts’s special desiga is a manifold one. 
He aims to give a brisk, succinct summary, with at least 
notes here and notes there, of English book co!lectors and 
collections from the earliest period t» the present day; to 
discuss London’s historic and important sales of rare books, 
its sellers of rare books, the localities in which the ama- 
teur has sought, or may seek, treasure-trove (if by no means 
always to find), aspects and anecdotes of the stalls and the 
shops dear to the literary antiquiry, the biography of 
dealers and of collectors of note in the capital, 
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characterizings of particular auctions and shelves— 
all this, and even more. And he has succeeded. 


Bewinning with the English capital’s quickened book- 
loving and book-buying in the days of Alfred and of Ed- 
ward (whom he signalizes as the first Eaglish king to bea 
book collector), the list of royal, noble, and commoner 
amateurs is carried on liberaily and discriminatiogly. 
With the chapter following, ‘‘ Book-Hunting after the 
Invention of Printing ” and ‘ From the Old to the New ”’ 
we havea study full of original research and original con- 
clusions, uncommon in pains at accuracy and never-failing 
in discernment as to what is worth saying and what better 
left alone. Naturally, with the eighteenth century and 
present one—Mr. Roberts calls the former ‘“ the Augustan 
age” of bibliomania—the author’s material is doubled and 
trebled in volume,variety and interest ; and of it he himself 
has been a conspicuous part. We have the traits of such 
book-hunters as Rogers, Beckford, the giant Thorpe, not to 
mention lords of high degree. The pages on ‘*‘ Some Book- 
hunting Localities” and ‘‘ Book Auctions and Sales” and 
‘* Some Modern Collectors,” bring the record down to con- 
temporaries in the amusement and the profession, to the 
great amateurs of the Roxburghe Club, to the great 
auctioneers whose catalogs fly all over the world, to the 
great dispersions, under various gavels, of libraries whose 
gems were literary Kohinoors. The notes on street book - 
hunting will be practically of service to those who delight 
to day in London rummagings ip queer nooks, fur the best 
that they can get, either to keep or sell. On ‘ Book 
Thieves, Borrowers and Knoock-Outs” there is a divi- 
sion of the work full of curious stories of that sorry 
but often quite pitiable genus of book-lovers from 
whom the shop and the household suffer; and 
one finds another chapter of interest in that on 
“Women as Book Collectors,” from the day of Queen 
Elizabeth herself. The volume overruns with anecdotes. 
From quoting even one we carefully refrain. The quiet 
humor and grace of manner should please even the Dryas- 
dusts. The tane is familiar yet dignified ; andi avoiding 
the pose of the pedant and expert Mr. Roberts not only has 
been modest but diplomatic in a masterly way, without his 
diminishing our appreciation of the fact that a bibliophile 
of broadest equipment, a book hunter with the finest 
flair, is chatting on and on with us. Where system was 
called for in the arrangement of his materials or their 
courses of treatment he has been systematic; but neither 
the author’s zeal nor learning we'ghs us down. It is the 
most acceptable as well as the freshest book of the kind ; 
and once entered on its pages the literary instinct and the 
collector’s foible alike lead the reader to be an easy captive 
toits charm. The volume is dressed with some richness and 
in excellent taste. Its numerous illustrations are good: 
The index while not quite complete is a full one. Among 
the new books of the season that can be bought for adding 
to a library with the certainty of general favor and of 
permanent utility it merits high consideration. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $5.00.) 


Select Notes. A Commentary on the International Les- 
sons for 1896. By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. 
A. Peloubet. (W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.25.) This 
is the twenty-second annual vulume of the Peloubet series 
on the International Sunday-School Lessons. During all 
these years it has held a leading place among the numer- 
ous commentaries competing for popular favor. None 
among them all is better printed or better illustrated with 
maps and drawings, and in none are the elements required 
in the practical instruction of the Sunday-school more ju- 
diciously proportioned or combined. Arnold’s Prac- 
tical Sabbath-School Commentary on the International 
Lessons, 1896, is edited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold, with 
the cooperation of Mrs. Abbie C. Morrow, Mrs. S. 
B. Titterington and the Rev. B. C. Best. It meets 
the requirements of a comprehensive practical Sun- 
day-school commentary, and is furnished with all 
the ordinary aids in the way of blackboard exer- 
cises, maps, class registers, etc. It is published in an 1nex- 
pensive form, whose low price will bring it within the 
means of every one. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 50 cents.) Sunday-School Studies; or, Ez- 








‘pository and Homiletical Notes on the International 


Lessons for 1896. By E. E. Hoss, D D., LL.D., editor of 
The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. (Publishing 
House Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Barbee & 
Smith, Agents, Nashville, Tenn. $1.00.) This is a plain, 
straightforward, sensible, working commentary, without 
the incumbrance, or illustrative enrichment, if one choose 
to call it so, of the fully equipped modern, popular Sunday- 
school commentary. It has, however,a good map and a 
few useful illustrations, The explanatory apparatus is too 


_meager, especially as compared with its affluence in such a 


lesson book as Dr. Peloubet’s, mentioned first above. It is 
strong in the analysis of the passage and in bringing out 
the religious and doctrinal points of the le-son. 
Illustrative Notes, 1896. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and 
Robert Remington Doherty. (Hunt and Eaton. $1.25.) This 
Lesson Aid has now an established reputation of the first 
class. In careful commentation, various and abundant 
illustration, it ranks with the best. The introductory 
matter of each lesson is carefully prepared in the so-called 
“ Background of the lesson.” An excellent feature is the 
provision for ‘‘Home Readings.” The connecting links 
are neatly worked out between one lesson and the follow- 
ing. Itis provided with hints to the teachers and with 
lists of good books for reference and consultation. 





Garrison Tales from Tonquin. By James | O'Neill 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25.) The barbaric decora- 
tions of the yellow cover suit well the storiesin this unique 
book, which isa battery of cleverness, its shocks turned on, 
as by the pressing of a many-colored button, in each chap- 
ter or sketch. There is nothing great or of permanent 
value here; mere whiffs of novelty aud puffs of fresnness 
afford the book’s chief charm. Rudyard Kipliog’s stories 
of garrison life in In‘iia douotiess suggested Mr. O’ Neill’s 
attempt to do as well by Tonquin, and this attempt has 
been successful, 
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The Romance of Prince Eugene: an Idyll 
under Napoleon 1. From the French of 
Albert Pulitzer. By Mrs. B. M. Sherman. 
The inundation of translated Napoleonic lit- 
erature has not declined such a great deal 
as yet. Of course, its chief impulse is from 
Paris; and of French memorabilia, and of 
material more or jess historic in flavor, 
there is yet a vast supply. The present 
handsome volumes are in close relation to 
the whole career of Napoleon. The author 
has extracted from de Casse’s formidable 
‘Memoir ” its most vital and interesting 
letters between Prince Eugene and his be- 
loved wife, Augusta of Bavaria; besides a 
large selection of correspondence, political 
and personal, bearing Napoleon’s signature, 
or from the hand of Josephine, in the con- 
trasting situations of her life. We have 
dispatches, instructions, secret communica- 
tions as to campaigns, along with scores of 
letters between Eugene and the woman 
whom he loved so deeply, and to whom 
almost daily he wrote—everything. The con- 
nection between incidents is kept clear, and 
due personal and political information 
afforded by M. Pulitzer’s commentary 
as editor and translator. The book is 
on the whole worthy the pains spent on it, 
and thehandsome dress afforded it by the 
publishers. It affords a pleasing picture cf 
an ever-affectionate husband, a dutiful son, 
andan amiable gentleman. Eugene was, 
in fact, unspoiled in character by ambitions 
or successes; and unspoiled even by disap- 
pointments and injustice. The title is a 
poor one; for neither as a lover, husband 
or soldier was the Prince’s career a “ ro- 
mance” in the popular acceptance of the 
term. Honor, marital love and duty are 
qualities that characterize it better. But 
there isa sincerity and acharm in it that 
softens its military aspect singularly and 
winningly. M. Pulitzer’s editorial conduct 
of the correspondence is a tiresomely senti- 
mental one; needlessly eulogistic. He 
gushes, he. ecstaticizes. The letters speak 
better for themselves. Mrs. Sherman’s 
translation is of an ordinary grade. More 
than once it shows that she does not know 
French locutions otherwise than by a dic- 
tionary. The illustrations are portraits— 
well chosen and reproduced, but (as ‘is so 
constantly a publisher's fault just now )not 
credited to their authoritative sources, 
(New York City: Dodd, Mead & Co. 35,00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“OLD FAITHS AND NEW Facts” is the 
title of a work by W. W. Keusley, soon to 
be published by D. Appleton & Co. 





--Macmillan & Co. announce that Dr. 
Berdoe, who has written on Robert Brown- 
ing and his works, has prepared a volume 
on the evidences of Christianity from 
Browning’s point of view. 


.... With the January number of the 
“ Annals of the American Academy,’’ Dr. 
H. R. Seager assumes charge of the Book 
Department, Dr. Johnson having resigaed 
to become associate editor. 


....The portraits of Lincoln collected for 
McClure’s Magazine is the most complete 
set that has been made, and includes fifty 
photographs, ambrotypes and daguerreo- 
types, covering a period of about twenty 
years. Withthe February number of the 
magazine twenty of these portraits will 
have been printed. 


..Last October, Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, in The Athenwum, called attention 
to the neglected condition of the grave of 
Henry Vaughan, the Silurist (1621-1695). 
She now reports in The Critic, for Decem- 
ber 28th, that but a modest sum was asked 
for, in order to remove a coal shed from 
the head of the grave, and suggests that if 
five or six Americans will contribute five 
dollars each, sevuding the subscriptions, 
marked “ for the Vaughan Fund,” to Her- 
bert E. Clarke, Esq, 11 Queen’s Road, 
Beckenham, Kent, England, the money 
will be put to its prompt and pious use, 


.... The January number of The Land of 
Sunshine announces the organization of 
the Landmark Club, a movement that was 


foreshadowed in the previous number. The 
objects of the club are, as briefly stated: 


** The immediate and permarent preservation 
from decay and vandalism of the venerable 
Missions ot Southern California; the safeguard 
and conservation of any otber historic monu- 
ments, relics or landmarks in this sectioz ; and 
a general ge pee of proper care of all such 
matters. It will be a function of the club to se- 
cure a permanent fund to be applied exclusively 
tu these objects.” 


Members’ dues are a dollara year, and it is 
stated turther that 


“No man or woman anywhere who cares a 
dollar’s worth to keep the United States from 
being the only civilized country in the world 
which lets its only ruins disappear, is barred 
from membership.”’ 


Mr. Charles F. Lummis, editor of The 
Land of sunshine, is president of the club, 
and Mrs. M. E. Stilson, Angeleno Heights, 
Los Angeles, Corr-sponding Secretary. 
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Everett Hale. 7x44, pp. 63. The same. 


aper 
How to Study History, Literature, and the Fine 
rts. ty Albert Bushnell Hart, Maurice 

rg ony and Charles Mason Fairbanks. 

7x44, pp 51. Thesame. Paper. .. 0 20 
Americ Se R iterature. Selections from Ameri- 

can Authors, 7x434. pp. 64. awe. ay 0% 
Studies in ee Culture. By J. M. Buckley. 

LL.D. 7x44, pp. 5t. The same....... 04 
Stories from Aulus Gellius. Edited for Sight 

Reading by Charles Kaan, Ph D. 74x5, pp 

$2 New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ameri- 

can Book Co. roger cebheeekabnen 0 30 
The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, 

eperouaes .- oot. _. by 


is - - 
The First Greek Book. By Clarence W. Glea- 
son, A.M., and Caroline Stone Atherton, 
A.M. With an Introduction by William C, 
Collar, A.M. 74685, pp. xiii, 235, The same. 100 
iat Lessons for Beginners. By E. W. Coy, 
Ph.D. 744x5, pp. 330. The same............... 10 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The best all-around 
magazine published 
in this country, and, 
we might add with- 
out exaggeration, in 
the English tongue. 


—RBoston Journal. 
Feb. 15, 1895. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW | 


| IF YOU HAVE NOT | 
| DONE SO BEFORE | 


$4 00a year 


Che Open Court 


WwW conte Journal yp oted to the Religion of Scierce. 
A Notable series of articles run in The Open Court on 
the most varied topics of scientific and religious in- 
terest. [t is the object of this journal to reconcile 
the supposed antagonism of these two momentous 
factors of life, showing that science is a religious 
revelation, and om religion in its turn essentially 
reposes on scienc 

I read with great interest The Open Court, which 
4 and | fullof suggestive matter.”—!REDERICK HAR- 


i bablishea weekly. $1.00a year. Sample copies on 
ication 
HE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., Chicago. 


MUSIC. 
Three Historic and 
Pipe and Pipe and Strings. Descriptive Sketches 
The Origin and Development of the Organ. 


The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violsn and its Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES. 


In this work is embodied such knowledge on these 
subjects as snould be in the possession of every ear- 
nest musician, professional or amateur. It is written 
in a most entertaining manner and is very profusely 
illustrated. The printing and binding are in the 
highest style of the art. Price. $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 
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™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 





YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 














REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place adverti sing for the best schools and c9l- 


leges {pn America. Write them forinformation. 





J.C HURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cincinnati,O, 





GODEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


The January Number is a special “*Woman’s 
Number.” Nearly every article is by or about 
women. Some of the main features are : 
Women Inventors, 

A Play by a Woman. 
FLETCHER. 

Women Composers of An erica, in * Music 
in America ” Series. 

Women Artists, in“ Artists in Their Studios” 
Series. 

The Association for the Advancement of 
Wpmen. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society. 

The New Woman, Athletically Considered, 


By BEAUMONT 


GUDEY'’S MAGAZINE should be on sale at every 
news-stand in the United States and Canaua. Price, 
10 cents a copy. If you do not find it send ten cents 
to the publishers for a sample copy. None free. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year. All newsdealers 
receive subscriptions. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


A COURSE OF 5 PUBLIC LECTURES on 
Practical Religion will be delivered fortnightly in 
the Adams chapel of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, (00 Park Avenue, New York. The first lecture 
in this course will be given by Mr. Dwight L. Moody, 
NoneCbur; 18%, at 8:15 P.M., on ** How to Reach 
Non-Churchzoers.”” 

econd Course of 5 Lectures on Church Unity 
will” be delivered at the same place; the first of 
te, will be given 2 Professor Charles W. Shields, 
D.D., LL.D., January 13th, 1896, at 8:15 P.M. _ Subject 
” The General Principles’ of C Charch Unity.’ 

Tickets of admission fuer be ad on prompt appli- 
cation to Mr. E. M. KINGS he at 700 Park Avenue. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For the higher educa- 


* tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; alee. 
Basse pply te and are Year commences + Sept. | 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN ,Prin.,Brac ford, Mass. ass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 3d--August 13th. 
Thirty-four courses will be offered. 


For pamphlet, giving full information, apply to the 
Clerk of the Committee. 


M. M. CHAMBERLAIN, | Cambridae, Mass. 

















The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fae ten, Director, py 
Founded in 1853 by spRva 
(ons 









E. Tourjée. 





giving full information, 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 











GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 





LADY AGFNTS WANTED. 


REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


For a lady of refinement and good standing. 
opportunity to earn — money without om 
venience or loss of dignit; 


Box 927,154 Fifth ‘Miliie New York City. 
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financial. 


OUR FINANCIAL NEEDS. 


So much of the outlook for the future, 
both industrial and financial, depends 
upon the probable action of Congress, that 
a few words upon that subject will not be 
inopportune. The House of Representa- 
tives responded to the financial message 
of the President by passing, under strict 
application of the rules of the House, 
two bills, one to add to the revenue and 
one to permit an issue of bonds bearing a 
lower rate of -interest than that allowed 
by existing law. 

As to the tariff measure there is little 
to be said from a financial point of view. 
The House is Republican, and thinks 
an increase in the duties on imports to 
be the easiest way for the raising of 
the additional revenue, which—Secretary 
Carlisle to the contrary notwithstanding 
—the majority of people believe to be 
expedient if not necessary. With the two 
Chambers and the President opposed to 
each other there never has been a time 
more favorable for the impositiofi of an 
additional tax on beer ; for this opposition 
pelitically would prevent the voting con- 
sequences which the breweis threaten 
upon any one party which should by 
such taxation lessen their profits. In this 
connection we would remind our readers 
that an increased tax was puton beer last 
year in England, and that the Chancellor 
of the Excheguer in his financial speech 
in the House of Commons, rot long ago, 
stated that a study of the income tax 
lists bad shown him that in spite of this 
extra tax on beer the brewers had report- 
ed a higher income to the Government 
thaneverbefore. Asan emergency meas- 
ure, there is much to be said in favor of 
obtaining a little more revenue from im- 
ports, to say nothing of the effects upon 
the industries of the country. 

The intention of the House to bring the 
laws relating to bond issues more in line 
with modern finance, is commendable; 
but it is doubtful whether the proposals 
are as goodas they oughttobe. The limi- 
tations in the House bill would be almost 
as much of a drawback as those in the 
old laws. 

One point on this question is that of 
making bonds payable specifically in gold. 
We doubt whether this Congress will per- 
mit of that ; but it oughttce. The present 
members of the House were elected fif- 
teen months ago; a good many of them 
on a silver issue, That question of free 
silver coinage is a dead issue; even in 
Colorado we hear no more of it. Only 
in Congress is the subject seriously dis- 
cussed, The people of the country are 
settling down to the belief that they must 
have the best currency possible; and that 
in no other way can we be prepared for 
either the aris of peace or the dangers of 
war; and still the Representatives and 
Senators go on talking for an ‘‘ism” 
which is no longer a live issue. It is 
probable that one effect of our recent 
Venezuelan episode will be that both 
political parties in the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign will declare for the gold 
standard as the only one under which the 
industrial progress of the country can be 
completed and the honor of the United 
States maintained. 

Ciearly enough, the danger of the coun- 
try is in the direction of national finance. 
We cannot do much without gold, and we 
cannot hope to obtain gold easily without 
@ promise to pay gold. Now upon this 
point there is a good argument to the 
effcct that we have declared it to be our 
policy to keep gold and silver on a parity, 
that the United States has time and again 
in the past paid its debts in gold without 
a break, and that to substitute the word 
* gold” for *‘ coin” now would be an act 
of humiliation. The facts thus stated are 
true, but the situation has changed. 
Whea the laws under which bonds are 
now issued were passed, coin meant gold 
beyond a doubt; butsince the Biand and 
Sherman cilver-purchase laws, there is a 
quer tion in the minds of foreign and home 
owners of gold. A good record would 
be none the worse for an interpretation 
because of changed conditions. 

The objection that the mention of gold 
now would discredit previous issues, 
could be removed by a declaration of 
Congress signed by the President and thus 
made the law of the land, that in accord- 
ance with its established policy and past 
history the United States declares that 
wherever the word *‘ coin” appears in its 
obligations, the word shall mean either 
gold or silver at the option of the holder. 
Such a declaration would invuive no 
change of policy and no humilia.ion en 
the part of the nation. But the effect 
upon the business of the United Siates, 
and especially upon the serious fiaancial 
situaiion would be great and instantane- 
ous. A-solemn agreement to pay gold, 
followed in time by a readjustment of our 
currency upon banking principles, would 
bring out the now witnheld stores of for- 
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eign and domestic capital, which, like the 
dew, would refresh the land and restore 
to us the long delayed prosperity. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Now that the war fever has subsided a 
much better feeling prevails, Values on 
the Stock Exchange recovered a consider- 
able portion of previous loss, and on all 
sides the outlook is much less dubious 
than when Mr. Cleveland’s sensational 
message first became known. Congres3 
has wisely turned aside from Venezuelan 
affairs, at least for the time being, and de- 
voted itself to legislating on the currency 
question and protecting the Treasury. 
At this writing its efforts have not given 
the slightest satisfaction. The prospects 
of the new Tariff bill, which aims to in- 
crease the revenues by $40,000,000, are 
very dubious ; for the Senate is not likely 
to accept the measure, and Mr. Cleveland, 
having asserted that present revenue 
prospects are ample, will be very apt to 
veto the measure, unless induced by cir- 
cumstances to change his opinion. Thus 
far, tariff talk has had no effec: upon gen- 
eral business, except to stiffen the views 
of holders and make buyers less insistent 
forreductions. Concerning a bond issne 
it is premature to express decided 
opinions at this date, save that an issue 
of $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 is probable 
within a very short period. London is 
hardly expected to take any of this issue. 
Europe may purchase a portion ; but the 
chief reliance appears to be on the home 
banks and bankers who would readily ab- 
sorb them if price and terms were satis- 
factory. Unfortunately the year closes 
with an unsettled outlook. General busi- 
ness has been showing strong reviving 
tendencies for several months, and noth- 
ing was needed to give these forces free 
play but wise and moderate remedial Jeg. 
islation. Just now, however, the future 
is befogged by the Venezuelan dispute, 
which is likely to prove a disturbing ele- 
ment for months to come. The small 
promise of successful legislation at Wash- 
ington is also disappointing, the situation 
there being aptly likened to a witch’s 
cauldron, Many new enterprises have 
already been checked ; and, until the Gov- 
ernment does something to calm the pub- 
lic mind, instead of fomentiog disturb- 
ance, there will be no solid chance of 
recovery, The effect of the expected 
bond issue will, of course, be beneficial. 
That it will afford the same stimulus as 
the previous issue seems doubtful; for 
the cause of our financial sickness still 
continues, and the restorative may partly 
lose its effect. Should the President act 
independently, and not wait for authority 
from Congress, he would receive the sup- 
port of ge opinion ; and even London 
might induced to take a part of the 
loan, if the Administration showed a dis- 
position to moderate its belligerent atti- 
tude, and reciprocate the expressions of 
friendship so frequently uttered in Erg- 
land 





Dealings on the Stock Exchange fell 
back to their normal volume, but are still 
c siderably below the level of two weeks 
ago. Confidence received an extraordina- 
ry shock, and following the first recovery 
a fit of transient pr@stration was sure to 
succeed. Gold exports were smaller than 
anticipated, only $2,000,000 by Saturday’s 
steamers, for the reasons that high money 
rates here checked the outflow ; also that 
owners of foreign balances found it 
against their interests to withdraw therm 
too sharply at atime of panic, There is 
no doubt but that some severe failures 
were averted by the leniency of local 
banks and by the postponement of gold 
shipments. Money rates ruled very firm, 
call loans ranging 5@7Z, and prominent 
bankers being heavy lenders at 6%. Time 
money was quoted at 5@6¢ for one to six 
months. For commercial paper both de- 
mand and supply arelight. In the railroad 
situation there is nothing new of conse- 
quence, and earnings with few exeeptions 
continue to show fairly satisfactory gains 
over last year. The news that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had decided to 
take action against the Trunk Line agree- 
ment which ee into effect January ist, 
had little effect, because the plan had 
already been passed upon by many of the 
ablest lawers, and its promoters showed 
no indisposition to have the courts pass 
upon tke measure. About the same time 
it was announced that the House Com- 
merce Committee were likely to report 
within a few days an amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in such a way as 
would permit pooling by the railroads. 
Progress with reorganization schemes has 
been considerably interfered with by the 
late panic. Large sums of fresh capital 
will soon be absorbed by these ; likewise 
by the forthcoming bond issue ; so that 
bankers in view of the present condition 
of affairs do not anticipate a very brisk 
investment demand during the coming 
January. Stockholders, however, find 
satisfaction of a certain sort in the fact 
that the new mileage this year was only 
1,428 against 1,760 in 1 During the 
same time 1,109 fee and 31,893 
freight cars were built this year, against 
695 and 17,029 respectively in 1894, show- 
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ing that the roads had devoted themselves 
more to renewals and improvement than 
to extensions of territory. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The net earnings of all of the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the eleven months of 1895 9s com- 
pared with the same period of 1894, show 
an increase of $3,745,521.10. 


....The Bourne Mills. of Fall River, 
Mass.. six or seven years ago adopted a 
profit sharing plan with their employés, 
and have recently declared a dividend to 
them of 7% on the amount of wages earned 
for the last six months. 


...-A notable dividend was that de- 
clared by the North Chicago Street Rail- 
way Company at 2 meeting of the direct- 
ors last week, when 20% on the $5,500,000 
crpital stock was declared. Ten per cent. 
was as a stock bonus.and 10% in 6% deben- 
tures of the company. The stock is selling 
at 3083. f 


....The United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, of which Arthur Turn- 
bullis Treasurer, and which has just de- 
clared a dividend of 32, has a capital of 
$2,000,000 and a surplus ef $900,000. Its 
Directors include such well-known men 
as Charles R. Henderson, Theodore A. 
Havemeyer. Richard A. McCurdy and 
Robert A. Granniss. 


...-Lhe following summary of the re- 
sources of the Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank we publish this week be- 
cause they did not reach us in time for 
last week : 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 






I ia isso vF eee rcrinesepess $5,429,846 
Capital atock......0..cccccesceses 600,000 
SS eee we 400,000 
Undivided profits......... xs 78,566 
FRPMOMEE .nvccccccsseseccees : 3,925,130 


For detailed report see page 30. 


...-During the late financial flurry the 
New York Clearing House, with its usual 
romptness and effectiveness, did as it 
ins during the several panics which have 
taken place during the past twelve or fif- 
teen years,announced that Clearing House 
loan certiticates wo 1ld be issued if neces- 
sary. Altho several meetings of the com- 
mittee have been held, no application bas 
been made for the issue of loan certificates 
as none seemed to be needed; but the 
moral effect was of the very best deecrip- 
tion. All the banks in the Clearing House 
Association are linked together to render 
assis'ance each to the other, if necessary, 
provided that the Loan Committee, after 
a careful examination, determine that the 
institution asking for aid is entitled to it. 


....The vacancy in the Board of Direct- 
ors of the National Park Bank in this 
city, caused by the death of Ebenezer 
K. Wright, has been filled by the election 
of Hermann Oelrichs, of Oelrichs & Co., 
agents of the North German Lloyd Sieam- 
ship Company. This is a notable acces- 
sion to the already strong Board of Direct- 
ors of the National Park Bank, Mr, 
Oelrichs is a son-in law of the late James 
G. Fair, of San Francisco, Cal., and 
is a member of the well-known shipping 
house of Oelrichs & Company, a firm or- 
ganized in this city in 1798 by Caspar 
Meier,the grandfather of Mr. Oelrichs’s 
two partners, Gustav H. and . 
Schwab. On the death of Mr. Meier in 
1839, the firm name was changed to L. H. 
Von Post & Oelrichs, and later to Oelrichs 
& Krueger. About 1850 the present uame 
of Oelrichs & Company was taken, Her- 
mann Oelrichs was born in Baltimore. 
With the exception of a few yearsin the 
shipping business in Bremen, his business 
life is identitied with New York, where he 
is well kaown and universally popular. 
The Park Bank, established in 1856, now 
has over $30,000,000 in deposits, the larg- 
est in New York. Its capital stock is 
$2,000,000 and its surplus exceeds $3,000,- 
000. {ts loans and discounts are $24,000,- 
000, and its banking house is vaiued at 
$1,000,000. Itisa ary! for many of 
the leading banks in the United States 
outside of New York. They transact their 
New York business throughit. In addi- 
tion to its regular banking business, the 
bank has extensive deposit vaults for the 
use of depositors and investors. The Board 
of Directors as at present constituted is as 
follows: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delatield, Francis R. 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. 
Hickok, George Frederick Vietor and 
Hermann Oelrichs. The officers of the 
National Park Bank are, Edward E. 
Poor, President; Stuyvesant Fish, Vice 
President ; Joseph T. Moore, Vice Presi- 
deat; George S. Hickok, Cashier; Ed- 
ward J. Baidwin, Assistant Cashier, 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Fifth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 37, also an extra 
dividend of 5%, payavle January 2d. 


The Leather ufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 5%, pay- 
able January 2d, 


INDEPENDENT. 


The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
5%, payable Jan 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 344, pay- 
able January 2). 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 34, 
piyable January 2d. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
Geclared a semiannual dividend of 4%, 
payable January 2d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3%, payable January 2d. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 4%, payable 
January 2d. 

The American Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 34¢ per an- 
num, payable January 20th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
bas declared interest at the rato of 4% per 
annum on all sums up to $3,000, payable 
January 20th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 34% per annum on 
= aoe up to $3,000, payable January 
20th. 


The German Savings Bank has declared 
interest at therate of 4% prr annum on all 
sums up to $3,000. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sum; entitled there- 
to, at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
January 20th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum 
on accounts from $1 to $3,000, payable 
January 20th. 

The Metrop litian Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretary, 
has declared a dividend of 134, payable 
January 15th. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 144, pay- 
able January 10:h. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 2¢ on the 
capital stock, payable February 1st. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column that they will 
after January ist, upon the presentation 
of dividend warrant number 30, apper- 
taining to certificates of stock of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, pay to 
persons presenting the same, + of 1¢ of the 
par value of the stock represented by 
such certificates respectively, 








safety. 


according to time. 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 
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The Southern Pacific Co. will pay the 
coupons due January 1st, of the following 
companies : 

Central Pacific R.R. Ist mortgage 6, 

Western Pacific R.R. lst mortgage 6, 

California and Oregon R.R. Ist mortgage ext. 5, 
Oregon and California ist mortgage 5 per cent., 
Northern Railway Co. Ist mortgage 6, 

Stockton and Copperopolis R.R. lst mortgage 5, 
Southern Pacific R.R. of Arizona Ist mortgage 6, 
Southern Pacific R.R. of New Mexico Ist mortgage 6, 
Texas and New Orleans R.R. 5, 

Louisiana Western R.R. tst mortgage 6 per cent., 
Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas R.K. and S. S. Co. Ist 6, 
South Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4, 

California Pacific R.R. Co. Ist mortgage 444, 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d mortgage 44, 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6, 
Market Street Cable Ry. Co. Ist mortgage i, 


at their office, 23 Broad S..; and the fol- 
lowing coupons: 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass R.R.ist mortgage 4 








per cent.. 
Houston and Texas Central R.R. ist mortgage 5 per 


cent., 
Austin and Northwestern R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 


will ba paid at the Central Trust Co., in 
this city, 
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RAILROAD and 
MUNICIPAL. 
OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
24 Nassan St., New York. 











Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
GHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston,Mass, 





During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 





You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 
Trust Co., 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass, 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 


Mutual Life Building. 
66 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, += += = = = %2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = -= = = $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. J uilliard, 
G.3. n, James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter G. Oakman, 





Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, _ Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney, 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 








7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
4@ WATER ST., BOSTON. 








Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company's 


General Mortgage Bonds, 


) 
First, Second,and Third Pret- | and of receipts 
! 
erence Income Bonds, of Central Trust 
{ 
Deferred Income Bonds, | Company of 


Stock, J New York therefor. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 
December 19th, 1895, 

A plan has been issued for the reorganization of 
the Philadelphia and Reading System. 

All holders of the above-described bonds, stock 
and receipts are notified to deposit or present the 
same as required by said plan. 

Holders of the First, Second and Third Prefer- 
ence Income Bonds, Deferred Income Bonds, and 
Stock are further notified that the first instalment, 
viz.: 
$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second and Third 

Preference Income Bonds, 

$2.50 per share on Stock, 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, 
being one-quarter of the entire assessment on such 
bonds and stock deposited under the plan, is hereby 
called for and is payable at either of our offices on 
January 10th, 1896, and all holders of such bonds and 
stock are notified to pay said instalment on or before 
that date. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street. New York, 
DREXEL & CoO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Old Broad Street, London. 





30 (30) 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 

Due December 1st, 1895. 

ALSO PREPAY 

Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 


YAKIMA VALLEY, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Sa Ten acres of iuptansed land, an income 
n be made of from $1,200 to #2, — os year. 
The finest peacheg, es, viumes, 
and ap grasses, 








arains. 


climate. 
churches, and a first class market. 


Maps, pamphlets. and other infermation fur- 
nished FREE upon application. 


Writeto c. W. MOTT. 
General Emigration Agent. N.P. R.R 
at. P aul, Mion, 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, N.P.R.B. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 


59 WAL L STREET, New York. 





Chicago acres and 

lots af their true 

value—easy pay- 

as ments. Our clients 

( have gotten back as high as 200 per 

cent. none less than 10 per cent. 
@—that’s all we claim to do. Full @ 
@ Particulars for the asking. Our @ 
r) pook ‘‘Cent-Sense” free. é 


Campbell Investment Co., 
é 624 New Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, u.@ 
SBVBSBOSVS™ISVSSSE 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Non. 24 Naeean St... New Vork 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben 
txvree Write for description 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, December 1th, 1895: 
RESOURCES 






















Loans and @iscounts.............c..secccees $1,562,555 39 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 9 6U 
U.S. bon sto pecure circulation.......... 500,000 00 
Premiums on U. eee 56,195 93 
Stocks, capastehee, Onc sacasbitenteirs 1,178,897 36 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 2u7,000 00 
Otner real estate and mortgages ow ned. 2,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

PD. Chin coun weshaeseeetenbesass 248,145 22 
Due from State banks and bank 32,971 07 
Checks and other cash items.. 12,454 62 
Exchanges for Clearing House 363,84 57 


Notes of other National banks. . aig 9,320 00 
+ ee paper currency, nickels and 














pishihes ho neneeeSEaeebnneaeescoesecgse 30 14 
Law tal money reserve in bank a 
sees essere see see eeseeeee » aw 
oe tender notes.. 3a 569 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 600,000 00 
— 1,223,692 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
Total ...00.000-00 rix $5,429,846 40 
Capital stock paid in.. $600,000 00 
eee ree 400,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
DRIES MUO. . ccccsccccsccaccecccnssescecvess 73,566 00 
National bank notes outstanding......... 426,150 00 
Due to other National 
BRMMD...0.«.-c0cccccceccsevces $317,015 03 
Due 4 — banks - and 
SLE $51,275 ° 
Dividends ae eee 3,804 8 
Indiv = deposits subject 
Ss 3,057,818 01 
t 
3,556 41 
—-———————__ 3,925,130 40 








Tota! $5.429.846 40 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

TI, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to —— me “ is = ~~ of 
December, 1895. HARLES F, AUKA 

Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed — New 7 ook County. 


Correct—A tte: 
WM. C. STURGES ) 
:M. KINGSLAND, Directors. 
y AGOSTINI, S 


DIVIDENDS. 


National Banks. 


HE ORXSTRAL NATIONAL, BANK OF 
ras Ch iy cis NEW ve RK. 
December 20th. *io05. 
SIXTY-SECOND” NEMIANNUA AL DIVI- 


ND. 

The Board of Directors “have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE ANU ONE HALF 
PER CENT.., free from er tt able on and after 
Thursday, January 2d, 1896. he transfer books will 
be closed ‘from 12 M. Saturday, Decemper 2ist, 18:5, 
until the morning of January 2d, 1896, 

CHAS, 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 

















THE 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw York, December 2%th, 18%. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directorsof this Bank pave ‘ade dec eclared a 
semiannual dividend of THKEE (3) PER CENT. 
free of tax, payable January 6th, 186, to which date 
from December sist, the transfer books will be 


i 
" ALF. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


E437, KIVER NATIONAL BANK,.— 
YORK, Vecem ber 2ist, 1895.—A Dividend of FOUR 
() PER CENT, has been Geckared, payable on and 
after Thursday, January 2d, i. 
Z. E. NEWELL. Cashier. 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEw York, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
semiannual dividend of THREE AND ONE SHALE 
hd Fg —_ ~K tax, payable on and after Jan- 
The transtor be books will close at 3 P.M.. this date, 


reopening J nua 1 
— *C HAkLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
COR. THIRD Po sl AND 2D STREET. 
YorK, December 27th, 1895. 
The usual jfomiaunual dividend (87th consecutive) 
of THREE PER CENT., and an extra dividend of 
FIVE (5) pk CENT. hoe been this day declared 
out of the earnings of the past six mouths, paya- 


ble January 2d prox. 
A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE [Maron TERS AND .TRA DERsS’ NA- 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORE. December 2th, 1895. 
A dividend of ten per cent., out uf the earning of the 
fast six months, has to to-day been deciared by this 
bank, payable on the 2d day of January next. I'he 
transfor books will romain closed until that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


ts N ut FACTH! — 
ON t, BAS 


% WallS —— 
NEw YorRK, December 24th, 18%. 
One Hundred and Tweuty-fifth Dividend. 
A dividend of FIV ER CEN’ 
on the capital stock has this day been declared, pay- 
able to the stockholders on and after the second day of 
January, 1896. 
Tne transfer books will remain closed to that 
date. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


UX /LN NATIONAL BANK, 32-42 EAST A 
y-SECOND STREET, NEW YoRK, Decem 
2ith, 18%.—The annual meeting of shareholders of 
this bank for the election of directom, for the ensuirg 
year, will be held at the banking-nouse on Tuesday, 
od lich, 1896, between the hours of 12 M. and 

P.M. W. T. CORNELL, Cashier, | 


THE MARKET ALABANKS oy NATION- 

















LEATHER NA- 








w YORK, December 2th, 1895. 
At a meeting of the ‘Board Ot Directors held this 
day a semiannual dividend of Five (5) Per Ceut., 
free Of tax, was declared, payable on ana atter Jan- 
uary 2 166. 
Lg transter books will pomeée closed until that 
dat GILBERT, Casnier, 


ona MERCANTILE! Saiereie BARK, 
NE RK, December 2i/th, 1895. 
DIVIDEND.—The Gescean of this Bank have this 
day deciared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable on and after January 2d, Is6. The 
transfer vooks will closed until that date 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE RATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DeROVER ANK, 


Gee Sonn December 2ist, 1895. 
The Directors of this bank have this day deciared 
semiannual dividend of FOUK (4) PER CENT., pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 15%. ‘Transfer books 

will remain ciosed until wr date, 
H. CHASE, Cashier. 
NATIONAL | WrizEns’ BANK. 

RK, December 24th, 1895. 
A dividend of Turee and One-Half Per Cent. has 
been declared, ,povarle to ere stockholders op and 

alter January 2d, +3896. }. TIEBUUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK Of NEW 
YORK. 


December 2th, 1895 
The Directors have this day deciared a semi-aupnual 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payabie 
January 2d, 1596; and the transfer books will be 
closed until that date. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
n WHE, RATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
MEK in New York. — Kighty-fourib 
Dividend. ~iccsaner 28th, 18%.—A dividend of 
THREE PER CEN’. has been declared payable to 
the stockxholaers on and after January 2d, 15%6. 
Transfer books will ws. closed until that date. 
OW BR.iDGE, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 23d, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable onand after Thursday, January 
2d, 1896. The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THEN LATIOR AS, BANK oe THE REPUB- 
LIC OR 


OF NbLW 
Gecbuaeer 24th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend or rour (4) per cent., free of tax, payable on 
and after January 2d prox., until which uate the 
transfer books will be — 
. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE saCcone FA FIOn gh BANK OF THE 
ryY OF NEW YORK, 
7 Yoax, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day deciared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., free of tax, out of 
the earnings of the current six mouths, payable on 
and after January 2d, 18%. ‘ransfer books will be 
closed from date to Jauuary Ist. = inclusive. 
a CASE, Cashier. — 


State iin, 


THE BAX 1 OF AMERICA, 
w YORK, December 2th, 1895, 

The Board of Direc tors have to- day aeciared a 
semiannual div idend ¢ of SIX (6) PER CeNT., free of 
tax, payable January 20, to stockholders ot 
record of this date; aud, im ‘addition thereto, a 
special dividend, in aujustment (proper tv this divi- 
dend period only) ot WO (2) PER CENT. aye 
to the reduction of the capital stock from $3,000,0U0 
$1,500,005 on November Ist, q 

The transfer boogs will ae closed until Janu- 
ary 6th, Lsv6. - BLENNET, Cashier. 


THE BLEY Ente WAND Base, 
ORK -ember 2uth, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividena of FOUR (4) PEK CENT., free 
of tax, payable on and after January, 2d 18%. Tne 
tranuster books will remain closed until that date. 
CHAKLES E. BROWN, Cashier. 






































Savings Banks. 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
w15TH AVENUE, COR. 2D STR 

The Trustees have aeclared a div eta “for the 
three and six monthsending December 3ist,at toe 
rate of (34g) THREE AND ONE-HALt PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums from $5 Lo $3,.U0, to be credit- 
ed the first day of January and payable on and after 
January 2uth, 1896, Bank open trom 9 A.M. to4 P.M., 
and on Monday evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock Deposits’ 
received by January wth Will draw interest from 
January lst. CLARES T. HOAG, President, 

— GOADBY, ‘treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretar: 








INDEPENDENT 


THE BowERvY BAvizes BANK, 


New x, December r 9th, 1895. 
A semiannual dividend at my rate of FOUR PER 


r Janu +B 
with the bane = of the by-law: 

Divicenas not called for will be credited to each 
account and be entitled to future ee = same 
asadeposit. By order of the Board of Tru: 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 

ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 
ISAAC P, MAILLER, Assistant Secretary. 





CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK, 


The Trustees ha that 
of THREE “AND ‘ONE-HALF ie) PERK CENT. per 

annum be id to depositors on and after January 
70th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,100, which have re- 
mained on deposit for the three or six months ending 
December 31st. 135, in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of the ban«. 

Money deposited on or beYore January 10th, will 
draw interest from Japuary Ist. 

E. A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER. Secretary. 
CHAKLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





EASr Biv ER Savrece & BANK, 
95TH SEMIA: Tiny DIVIDEND, 


mber 9th. 
A Dividend at the. rate of oUR PER CENT’ per 
annum has been declared for the six months ending 
December 3ist upon all accounts entitled thereto, 
from $5 to $3,000, payable after January 10tn, 1896. 
Deposits made on or before January 7th will draw 
interest from connec? Ist. 
wiILi TAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
Industrial Savings Bank, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 





NEw YORK, Dec. 28th, 1895. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered tbat interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six and 
three months ending December 3ist, 1895, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on all deposits upto the limit of 
Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, 1896, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, January 20th. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


GERMAN BA VINOn SARm 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Con. = cL ANB. “ASD MTH =. 


w YORK, December 27th, 1895. 
INTEREST at he rate ot OUR (4) PER CENTUM 
PER ANNUY, will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending December 4ist, 1895, on all sums en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three 
thousand ($3,UUu) dollars. 
Depusits made on or —— Ry a 10th, .896, will 
draw interest — January 
HiLLIp BISSINGER, President. 
GF. AMTHOK, Treasurer. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


Ss. E. Cor. Gth Ave. und 16th St, 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num will be credited depositor; for the six months 
and three months ending December 3lst, 1835, on all 
sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars en- 
titled tnereto under the by-laws, payable January 
2uth, 1896. 

Deposits made on ur before January 10th, 1896, will 
draw interest trom January Ist, 1896. 


JUHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
FRANCIS A Soot, a 

ay 5 uGnTt 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM, *{ Secretaries. 








Januaty 2, 1896 


Miscellaneous. 


OFFICE of Liye SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
oan) tig A i BUILDING). 


Decem 
CENTRAL PACIFIC STOCh. 
The Southern Pacific Company will, after Janu- 


Ist, against presentation of divieeud wur- 
t No. DP) g to certificates of stock 0 
the Central Pacific Railroad Com 


rants, when stamped or rforated to show such pay- 
ment, will be returned to spe ve persone. Brereatns the 
same. Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY oF 
NEW YORK. 
NO. 3 NASSAU STREET. 
New YoRK, December 19th, 1895. 





“The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
Semiannual Dividend of THREE PER ag pay- 
able January 2d, 18%. Transfer books c 


ber 2ist, at 3o’clock P.M., and reopen y wt 
1596, at ones Ae. 
ENKY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


CANADA SUUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Grand Central Depot. 
NEw YorK, December 19th, 18%. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist 
day ot February next. the transfer books will 
clused on Tuesday, December sist, at 3 tsa P.M. 
and reopened on Monday, February dd 
ALLYN vox. ‘Treasurer. 


“United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


59 Cedar Street, New York City. 

December 19th, 1895. 
A dividend of THREE PER CENT. on the capital 
stock of the comeeay has this uay been declared, 
Payabie on and after January 2d, low. The wraasfer 
books close un Tuesday, Lecember 24th, and reopen 
January 3d, 1896. 
; ARTHUR TURNBULL, Treasurer, 


LAKESHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
EKN RAILWAY CO@O., 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 

NEw YorkK, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Dinoneseet | tole pGompony be pov. this 
day yy a SEMI-ANNUAL of 
THREE PEK CEN If. on its Capital Stuck, po at 
this office on Saturday, the first day of February 
next, to the Stocxbolders of reeord, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
on ‘luesday, dist instant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be A ne nag = ad morning 

of Monaay, the 3d ~~ ot February 
&. D, WORCES Spek. “Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

+ NEW YORE, Dec 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of this Com — om at a meet- 

ing held this day deciared a dividend of ONE PEK 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15tn day of January next, to stockholaers of rec- 
ord, at the closing of the transter books on the 3ist 
inst. The trausfer books will be closed on the 3istof 
ember, and reopened on Thursday, the létn day of 


January next. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 

















WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ( 
_ New York, December Lith, 1895. 
DIVIDEND NO. 109. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of January next, to shareholders of record, at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of Decem- 
ber, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 2th inst., and reopened on 
the morning ef January 2d next. 

RK. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wedne.day, January lth, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 3ist, 1895. 

The transfer books will! be closed from January Ist, 
to January 15th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, December lith, 18%. @ 








IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
% WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three and six months ending December lst, 1895, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. perannum on amounts 
frum $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, Janu- 
ary 20th, 189%. Deposits made on or betore January 
10th will draw interest from January Ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Socretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
614 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, December th, 1895. 
89th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 





CONTI INENPAL TRUST co., 


THE BOARD oF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
ee -_— See dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
ALF PER CEN L., payable to stockholders of record 
= wh, 1896. Transter books will close Jan. 2u, 
and reopen Jan. llth. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
TREASURER’S Gngees, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, } 
w YORK, December 19tn, 18%. § 
The Board of Pain of this Company have this 
day declared a dividend of 1WO PER CENT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable on Saturday, the Ist day 
of February next, at tnis office. The transfer books 
will be ci at 3 P.M.on Tuesday, the 3ist day of 
December, and will be re-opened on the morning of 
Monday, the 3d day of February next. 
LD. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 








METROPOLITAN TO CTION 
OF NEW ne, COMPANY 


NO rier, 
By resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
Trac'ion Compa Yok, a 





on sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PEK CENT. on the excess of $00 
and not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 3ist inst. Pay- 
able on and after the third Monday ia January next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK GQ. STILEKs, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. (Opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHAKTEKED wae S56TH DIVIDEND. 
W_YORK, December Iuth, 1895. 
INTEREST FoR. THE HALF YK 


PAY. ABLE Joneery, Lith, 1896, 
NEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th 
will aan interest from January Ist, 


1896. 
yt President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Secretar 


UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest as usual: FOUR PER CENT. on the first 
$1,000. THREE PER CENT, on the excess up to 
$3,000. Written up January l6th, or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M, LEAKE, Secretary. 








of New 
dividend of ONE AND ‘ONE- QUARTER PER 
CENT. PER SHARE is declared on the Uapital Stock 
of this ee payable at the opening of business 
January 15th, 1896, to stockholaers of 
record at the close of busiuess Mond ay, December 
3th, 1895, when the transfer books shall be closed for 
purposes of tne Dividend. 
The transfer Books will reopen January 16th, 1896. 
CHARLES E. WARKEN, Secretary. 
New York, December 23d, 1895. 





OFFIC 
THE SOUTHasn BaCi ic COMPANY, 
yl - ding). 


— w YORK, Dec. 23d 

OUPONS DUE JANUA KY! 1ST, Te, PRO sBO NE NDS 

of the following-named companies will be paid 

after that date at this office: 

Central Pacific RK. K. lst mortgage 6. 
Westera yoy RK. R. Ist mortgage 6, 
California and Oregon K. KR. ist mortgage ext. 5. 
weeen and California :st mortgage 4 per cent. 
Northern Kailway Uo. mortgage 6. 
Stockton ana Copperopolis R. kK. ist mortgage 5. 
southern Pacitic tt. R. ot Arizona 1st mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific R. KR. of New Mexico ist mort- 


fexas = a Ley 28.2 ° 

uisiana Western st moi Tr cep 
Morg n’s Luuisiana & Tex. K. noregage SCon ist 6. 
Southern Pacific Coast R. R. Co. 4. 

California Pacific R. K. Co. Ist ‘mortgage 434. 
California Pacific kK. R. Co. 2d mortgage 444. 
California Pacific RK. K. Co. 3d mertenee 3 and 6, 
Market Street Cable Ry. o ist m 





. T. SMIT 
Coupons due January at, 1894, from boadoet the ks tol- 
lowing-named companies will be paid on and after 


that date by the Central Trust Company: 
‘ San —- touio and Aransas Pass. K. R. lst mortgage 
per.ce 


«ivaston. and Texus Ventral R. R. ist mortgage 5 per 
«Amati and Northwestern K.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








January 2, 1896 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE failure record of 1895 is not a 
pleasant one. The total was 13,013 bnsi- 
ness failures, according to ‘‘Bradstreet’s,” 
against 1,272 in 1894. The total liabilities 
this year were $158,800,000 or $9,000,000 
more than last year; while assets were 
$88,100 000 or $8,000 000 greater than last 
year. This year the commercial death 
rate has been about 1.23 in every 100 as 
against an average of 1.20 for the last 
five years, The iocrease of failures was 
chiefly in the Western, Northwestern and 
Middle States. In the New England, 
Southern and Pacific States there were 
either decreases in the number of failures 
or no increases of consequence. The last 
week of the year is invaribly a dull one 
in business circles, when merchants are 
often chiefly eogaged ih stock taking, 
closing accounts or making preparations 
for new departures. Business was only 
slightly affected by renewed tariff agita- 
tion, simply because of thesmall prospect 
of early passage of any bill. Nevertheless 
revival of the subject tends to unsettle 
the future, and long contracts are being 
generally avoided because of many uncer- 
tainties. A very cautious feeling has de- 
veloped in business circles, and no change 
is likely for some weeks. Some im- 
provement is reported in the export trade, 
owirg to a larger outward movement of 
food products and cotton. The latter, 
however, is still much behind the aver- 
age. Imports are decreasing at the mo- 
ment, which lessers the chances of gold 
shipment. The dry-goods trade is very 
quiet and the tendency of staple cottons 
is downward. Iron also shows a con- 
tinued weak1ress and stocks of pig iron 
sre increasing. The same is true of the 


shoe and leather business as demand fails 
to improve. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 














THE first issue of THE INDEPENDENT for 
1896 will be sent to all subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired with December 3ist, 
1895; but no further numbers will be sent 
unless subscriptions are duly renewed. 

Last week we acknowledged with thanks 








THE INDEPENDENT 


very large receipts from new and old sub- 
scribers, and again it gives us much pleas- 
ure to say that our receipts from subscrib- 
ers, during the past week, have been about 
fourteen per cent. larger than those of the 
corresponding week a year ago, and that 
the present week bids fair to give a still 
larger increase. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; and we wish to 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 






One mosth........ $ 25| Six montbs........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2% 
Four months..... 1 001 One year..s........ 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........seeeee08 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-.- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...., coe TM— 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber....... cccccecee 8 OO 
Four subscribers one year each.......... oe 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...,...-.....005 lv 00 
Five subscribers one year each............5- 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents, 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


oe 


Don't CouGH! You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat. prevent Contagious 
om, and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c,.— 

v. 





afin 


PURE WINES. 
THE Brotherhood Wines, manufactured by J. 





. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park Row, New York, 


are claimed to be absolutely pure, and for medi- 
cinal purposes are unrivaled. Those who require 
the best wines for medicinal purposes should use 
only such as are absolutely pure. For com- 
munion purposes they are recommended by 
many churches that have used them. They are 


warranted to give entire satisfaction. Orders 
should be addressed to the Brotherhood Wine 


pee Incorporated, 38 Park Row, New York.—- 
v. 








DECORATE YOUR HOME WITH OUR 
Prepared Natural Plants, 


IMPERISHABLE 
PALMS, FERNS AND T ; 
. "rane ae 
THE TROPICAL DECORATING Co., 
PALM GARDEN, INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
ENTRANCE OFFICE LEX AVENUE, COR. 43D st. 





BROADWAY ° 
Oth. &1OhSts. 
POURTH AVE. 


Successors To AT.Srewarr & Co, 


BROADWAY 
‘9th.& 1OthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


The Great Sale of Muslin Underwear 


Women who do not know our recent way of selling goods scarcely be- 


lieve their eyes. 
at the little prices. 
place here at any price. 


They come almost fearing to find low-grade garments 
Nothing of the kind. 


Low-grade goods have no 


The startling fact is that these Muslin Under- 


wear articles -brand new, perfect shapes, thorough work, generous sizes 


—are often at THIRD TO HALF UNDER USUAL PRICES. 
These are sample lots, 


can order by mail. 


You 





GOWNS 

Gowns of good strong muslin, mother 
hubbard yoke of pleats, trimmed with 
cambric ruffle on neck, yoke and sleeves, 
38c. Only 3 pieces to one buyen 

Gowns of good strong heavy muslin, cam- 
bric ruffle on neck, yoke and sleeves 
and around pleated yoke, 50c. 

Good strong heavy muslin Gowns, mother 
hubbard yoke of 2 fine spaced pleats, 


large turnover collar and cuffs trimmed 


with feather beading, 75c. 

Fine muslin Gowns, Empire style, elabor- 
ately trimmed with embroidery, ribbon 
and feather beading, $1.75. 

And so on to the fine exquisite French 
Gowns to $25, with all between prices. 


DRAWERS 


Good strong heavy muslin Drawers, deep 
hem and 5 pleats, full size yoke band, 
well made, 18c. 3 toa buyer. 

Good strong heavy muslin Drawers, wide 
bem and 9 spaced pleats, 3O0c.3 same, in 
cambric, 30c. Only 3 to a buyer. 

Good beavy muslin Drawers, trimmed 
with ruffle of guipure embroidery, fine 
pleats above, 5Oc. 


And so on to the handsome elaborate 
French band-made Drawers at $8.75, 
with all the between prices. 


CORSET COVERS 


Fine cambric Corset Covers, high square 
neck, trimmed with neat Hamburg edge, 
full length and size, well made, Ize: 
Only 3 to a buyer. 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, V front, high 

; peek, trimmed with Hamburg edge, 
Co 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, pleated front, 

round neck, suitable for trimming, 30c. 





Fine cambric Corset Covers, V front, 
square back, trimmed with ribbon and 
machine-made torchon lace, 5Oc. 

And so on to the more elaborate trimmed 
Corset Covers, a and domestic, 
at 67.50, with all between prices. 


SKIRTS 


Good muslin Skirts trimmed with cam 
ase ruffle, 3 fine pleats and pleats above, 
Ce 
Good heavy muslin Skirts, trimmed with 
—_ of neat Hamburg embroidery, 
Ce 
Heavy muslin Skirts with wide Hamburg 
embroidery and pleats above, *5c. 
Heavy muslin Skirts, trimmed with fine 
Hamburg embroidery, $1. 
And so on the Skirt range goes to the fine 
French imported Skirts $50, with all 
between prices. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
DRAWERS 


Girls’ good, strong muslin Drawers, bem 
and 4 pleats, 2 and 4 years, 10c.3 6 to 10 
years, 14c.3 12 to 14 years, 18c. Only 
3 to a buyer. 


GOWNS 


Misses’ Night Gowns, good strong mus- 
lin, yoke of embroidery and pleats, 4 to 
14 years, 75c. 


RABY CLOTHES 


Cream eiderdown Coats, with large sailor 
collar trimmed with anyora fur, very 
large full sleeves, trimmed with braid, 
lined throughout, 1, 2 and 3 years, $2. 

Dresses of good quality gingham, pretty 
stripes, suspender effect on waist, ruffle 
at neck, 1, 2 and 3 years, 50c. 

Fine gingbam Dresses, yoke of box pleats 
and fine Hamburg insertion, ruffle over 
shoulders, embroidery at neck, 1,2 and 
8 years, 75c. 

Dresses of fine white lawn, pointed yoke 


of 24 fine pleats and 3 rows of Hamburg 
insertion, handsomely trimmed 
fine embroidery, $1, 


with 





O’NEILL’S 





(31) 31 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


THE BIG STORE. 





ANNUAL SALE 


Housekeeping Linens, 
Blankets, Quilts, Etc. 


It needs but a glance at the following items to teil one 
of the Grand Values to be secured at this Great Sale. 


DAMASKS. 


150 pieces Loom Damask, usual price 


35c., 
25° yd. 


200 pieces Unbleached Damask, usual 
price 45c., ° 


35° yd. 


150 pieces Bleached Damask, usual 
price 55-., 
45°: yd. 
CRASH. 


1,000 pieces Twilled Crash, usual price 
124¢., 
8° 
yd. 


NAPKINS. . 


1,000 doz. § all Linen Napkins, usual 
price, 1.25, 


98 doz. 


1000 doz. § Double Damask Napkins, 
usual price 1.98, 


1 .5O doz. 


750 doz. Damask Napkine, usual price 


1.25 doz. 


750 dez. Damask Napkins, usual price 


1 .98 doz. 





DAMASKS. 


250 p‘eces Bleached Damask, 


price 65c., 
50° yd. 


150 pieces Bleached Double Damask, 
usual price 75c., 


59 va. 


150 pieces Extra Heavy Double Damask, 
usual price 1.00, 


79°: yd. 
TOWELING. 


500 pieces 24-inch Grass Toweiing, 
usual price 16c., 


12 1-2* ya. 


Great Variety Hemstitched and Fringed 


TABLE SETS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. | 


TOWELS. 


500 dez. Hemmed Huck Towels, usual 


price 15c., 
10° cach. 


usual 


500 doz, extra large Hemmed Huck 
Towels, usual price 17c., 
12 1-2 cach. 
250 doz. Hemstitched Towels, usual 


price 25c., 


19° each. 


Great Variety Hemmed and Hemstitched Linen and Muslin Sheets and Pillow 
Cases at Very Low Prices. 


CLEARING OUL THE BALANCE OF OUR STOCK OF BLANKETS AND 
BEDSPREADS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





All Paid Packages Delivered by Express Free of Charge at any point 
within 100 miles of New York City. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 








ELECTIONS. 


STATIONERY ETC. 





HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New YorkK, December 
12th, 189.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the Banking House, 30 Broad- 
way, on by pox * January lith, 1896. Polls open 
from 12 M. to1 P.M. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


YHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK.—NEW YORK, 
C December llth, 18%5.—The annual election for 
Directors of this Bank for the oo year will be 
held at the Banking Hoase, No. 270 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, ho day of January, 1896, between the 
hours of 1 and 2 P.M. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier 


RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
an Ecos for Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking House, No. 682 Broadway, New York, 
on Tuesday, January lith, 1896. Polls open from 2 to 


S ceteee, Fm. Zz. E. NEWELL. Cashier 


HE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. New YorK, December 
, 1895.—The annual election for directors of this 
bank will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Maerey Sroess. coasteg Seauary Mth, 
e w open from ° -M. 
——e EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 














EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
1 4 BANK, 29 WALL STREET, New York, Decem- 
ber }9th, 1895.—The annual election for Directors of 
this Bank will be a at °s senna sees on Tues- 

urte rr) nuary, " 
day, the fourteenth 13x AC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
RICA IN NEW YORK. 
—_ New York, December l2th, 18%. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for the election of Directors for 
for the transaction of such 
other business as may be presented, will be held at 





he Banking House, 25 N u Street, New York City, 
on TUESDAY, January 14th, 18%. Polls will be open 
from noon till 1 o’clock P.M. 


he board of Directors. 
—— ‘A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVERS? BANK. . 
New YORK, December 12th, 1895. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank wiil 
be held at the banking. house, No. 124 Bowery, on 
Tuesday, January Mth, between the hours of 12 
M. and ipa M.H CHASE, Cashier. 








Tuesday, January | 
‘ours of twelve o'clock noon snd one 


welch B, GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








» Sa ~ up 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Statiouery, Imperted Novel- 
ties, Leather Geods 
Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 
| eee er neem 


GEO. F. ROOT, 


the best loved of all American composers, always 


he Musical 


e pre for the Piano Forte. 
ity is shown in the ever-increasing sale~ after hav- 
ing been in use long enough to see the rise and fallof 
many rivals in itsown line. It is the Best American 
Instructor that is on the market. Price $2.75, by 
mail. Issued for either American or Foreign Fin- 
gering. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


FILES AND a a : 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tne IN- 
DEPENDENT ce able of holding 26 number post 
paid, for $1. 
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sa” SPECIAL.es 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


ce Eytraordinary Offer. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t@If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 

(@” At least one NEW subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same teims, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sciiber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ae- 
cepted at the wwo-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it.-@2 


What present more valua- 
ble ? 





t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and ‘best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-©2 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 
t=°The monthly symposiums 
alone of are worth a year’s sub- 
scription. 

t2"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.-©2 

Accept our new terms. 
t#"Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-& 
Now is the time to act. 
t@Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME,-&! 
Save a dollar. 

t@” Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above,-©2 

ts-A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH, -#3 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copres of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers, 





THE 


Jusurance. 


NOMINIS UMBRA. 


THE Ohio Commissioner is represented 
as having very positive convictions as to 
the representatives, in the tire insurance 
tield, of the familiar proposition tbat 
assets in hand are a source of danger, and 
that the safe and economical basis is to 
keep the money in scattered individual 
pockets until it is wanted. ‘I can calj 
spirits from the vasty deep,” said the 
braggart, and bluff Hotspur responded : 
‘* And so can I, and so can any other man ; 
but will they come when you do call for 
them?” That has always been the point 
of difficulty. 1t is easy to ‘‘ call” assess- 
ments, but to collect them has been an- 
other matter; and the more sorely they 
are needed the more tardily and insuffi- 
tiently they come. So with Lloyds. There 
is no such “‘ thing” as a Lloyds; it is not 
an entity; it is a figment, a shadow, an 
imagination, a hole down which premiums 
can be easily duinped as long as they will 
come, for the way is always clear for 
them. But when anybody has a loss to 
collect—well, he may get it, and he may 
not. It depends—depends upon how large 
the claim is and how many companion 
claims ithas, and upon what the stage of 
the game is; if it is thought expedient, 
for advertising purposes, to invest money 
in loess payments, the loser may get it. 
Anybody who likes a depending depend- 
ence is advised that he is just the person 
to look to Lloy ds for indemnity ; there is 
this advantage about it, too—he can look 
just as long as he likes. Andif he hap- 
pens to be a litigious person, he has am- 
ple spread of anticipatory enjoyment be- 
fore him, for he can sue a great lot of 
people separately, That is, if he can find 
them ; for in, some of the very recently 
organized and less improved Lloyds (all 
in business before October, 1892) addresees 
of subscribers are omitted. Even the 
directories do not assist the would-be 
process-server. Stat nominis umbra— 
that is a Lloyds. 

Of course we speak of the evasive kind, 
the kind whose substance and definiteness 
are like sawing a chunk off a fog-bank, 
Their rates are very low—why not? They 
don’t expect to pay losses—they are in the 
field for premiums. Naturally, too, they 
are likely to have special and risky lives, 
because the man who feels most his need 
of insurance, because he is most liable to 
have a fire, fee's most the cost of insuring 
and is under special temptation to dally 
with the low-priced article. It is com- 
fortably cheap at present, and—as we 
have reminded people hundreds of times- 
one policy is as good as another until you 
have occasion to realize on it. 

There are some Lloyds, however, who 
have substance and who must be galled by 
the evil repute of the bad company which 
forces itself upon them. The better ones 
will not be so much deterred by Commis- 
sioner Hahn’s announcement that, to enter 
Ohio, a Lloyds must have $100,000 in real 
money, must keep a 50 per cent. reserve, 
and must have an attorney in Ohio to ac- 
cept service; moreover, that every sub- 
scriber must have a solvent agency rating, 
and that there can be no substitution of 
subscribers without notice to the Depart- 
ment. 

We hardly suppose the genuine Lloyds 
of the day—that is, the vacuous vaporous 
sort—will trouble themselves about Ohio ; 
it would be foolish for them to bruise their 
tender nothingness upon the barriers of 
real resistance. Here in New York, and 
especially here in New York City, is their 
especial habitat. Here we have a Super- 
intendent who isinsubstantially a ‘‘truly” 
Lloyds himself. Here is an abundance of 
property wanting insurance. Here are 
people foolish enough to pay out a little 
money for bogus insurance—that is, to 
pay somebody for doing it and then insure 
themselves—and even foolish enough to 
imagine themselves insured and chuckle 
over their good bargain. Here is just the 
place for Lloyds to beget and deliver 
themselves, Here in New York City is 
about the best wild-cat jungle on earth. 
And at present the only way of clearing 
them out seems to be in their multiplying 
until they have devoured one another. 








INDEPENDENT. 


TAXING LIFE POLICIES. 


From The Insurance World, of Pitts- 
burg, we learn that the blank form fur- 
nished by the Auditor-General of Penn- 
sylvania for returns of personal property 
subject to: taxation included life insurance 
policies as taxable. It appears that the 
instruction to do this came from the State 
officers at the capital, and is being car- 
ried out by the county commissioners 
in their instructions to ward assessors ; 
the county commissioners, it is said 
in The Pittsburg Post, sent their repre- 
sentative to see the Auditor-General, 
who declined to say anything until he 
could procure from the Attorney-General 
an opinion as to what the law is, the in- 
timation baving been expressed that the 
action has arisen from a somewhat free 
interpretation rather than an evident in- 
tention of the statute. The Post thinks 
some department clerk has made a guess, 
and has, therefore, interpolated this in- 
struction, and that the authority of the 
law officer of the State ought to have been 
sought and obtained before rather than 
after sending out instructions-to include 
life policies in taxable properties. 

The blank form as sent out specifies 
policies to be ‘‘returned by the holder at 
their value at the time of the assessment.” 
Then the question arises, What is the 
standard and meaning of ‘' value,” and 
what policies have it? A deputy in the 
Auditor General’s office expresses the 
opinion that the tax act is broad enough 
to cover policies which are not specifivally 
mentioned, and that policies without a 
surrender value and on which notbing is 
payable until death have no taxable 
value, while all others do have it. The 
law enumerates, among other taxables, 
money owing by solvent debtors, loans 
secured by bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness, moneys invested in other States, 
and moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of the State. These come 
nearest to covering life policies, and it is 
conceivable that a life or an endowment 
policy, matured by its terms and uncol- 
lected, might be reckoned as money owed 
by a solvent debtor, but a policy which is 
given and held as collateral is not itself a 
‘loan secured by bonds” or otherwise, yet 
the language of the law seems toimply that 
such are taxable. As for policies in gen- 
eral, notwithstanding a definite cash sur- 
render value is expressed in them, there is 
a conflict of opinion, the one thing which 
is clear being that, under the same law 
without any change, life policies have not 
heretofore been taxed, and many people 
are asking why different orders have been 
issued now. The World sarcastically 
suggests that perhaps the cumulative 
effect of hearing, from agent after agent, 
each lauding the superior advantages of 
his own company,about affording unparal- 
leled ‘‘ investment ” returns, has muddled 


the wits of the Auditor-General so that he 
really believes there is some truth in it, 
and therefore that a business which makes 
such investment returns should produce 
taxable returns also. 

As to the inexpediency of such a tax, 
at least, there can be no question. Taxa- 
tion should diminish witnout destroying ; 
should stimulate to increased industry, 
not discourage ; should touch surpluses, 
not undermine foundations ; and it should 
never interfere with thrift and social vir- 
tues. There may be those who would 
protect thesaloon ; but we doubt whether 
anybody, even within a legislature, would 
fail to perceive the inexpediency of heav- 
ily taxing asylums and hospitals. Burden 
faro banks, but deal gently with savings 
banks; favor whatever tends to lessen 
pauperism, promote independence and 
raise the moral tone of society. 
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1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, M483, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H, M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


January 2, 1896 


A DOZEN REASONS WHY A MAN 
SHOULD INSURE HIS LIFE. 
WEEKLY STATEMENT SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Life Insurance isan exact science, based on laws 
more unalterable than the laws of the Medes and 
Perstans—the laws of life and death. 

Every possible contingency is known and guarded 
against. Nothing is left to guesswork or chance. 

As an investment, it has the following advan- 
tages: 
Its Safeguards are the Best. 

The company is chartered by the State; the busi- 
ness is under the supervision of the State Insurance 
Department; the securities in which the funds may 
be invested are prescribed by statute; and the man- 
agement is conducted by a Board of Trustees selected 
from the most conservative and experienced busi - 
ness men in the community. 


It Cannot be Affected by Panic. 

A National or State Bank must pay deposits on de- 
mand; a Savings Bank, in the immediate future. 
Thus, in case of panic, securities may be sacrificed, 
and the solvency of sound financial institutions 
jeopardized. At such times the Lif» Insurance com- 
pany can only be called upon to pay maturing obii- 
gations which have been duly provided for. 


It Matures at the Right Time. 

It is the quickest asset aman can possibly leave. 
A certified check awaits the return of the policy to 
the company. The ready cash secured from Life 
Insurance assists the executors in settling the estate, 
and materially enhances the value of the remaining 
assets. The investment which matures when the 
income of the family ceases is certainly an attractive 
one. 


Its Results are Definitely Foretold. 

This can be said of no other investment; some 
turn out well, others poorly, and still others prove 
total failures. In the Life Insurance policy, how- 
ever, the exact amount to be paid in case of death is 
distinctly stated, aud there is no adjuster to step in 
and scale it down. 


It is Most Far-Reaching in its 
Provisions. 

U nder a certain form of policy, the company prac- 
tically becomes the trustee for a man’s estate and 
will see it properly administered; guards against 
perversion of legacies and a contested will; and pays 
a fixed annual income to the widow for life or pro- 
vides forthe orphans until they reach years of ma- 
turity. : 

The value of these provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

It is Offered on the Most Favorable 
Terms. 

Life Insurance is an investment similar in its se- 
curity to a Government Bond; sold on annual in- 
stalments, the full amount to be paid in case of death 
during the investment period. These annual in- 
stalments may also be made in semi-annual or quar- 
terly payments. 


It is Universally Indorsed. 


It will invest the savings of the mechanic and the 
surplus funds of the millioaaire on the same terms. 
There are different policies for different people; one 
man may carry a policy of $1 000 at a premium of $20, 
while another takes out a paid-up endowment for 
$100,000. It will provide an annuity beginning at 
once or at a later period. 

It is indorsed by professional and business men 
everywhere by actual participation in its benefits, 
and multitudes carry more than one policy. 


It is a Bulwark Against Speculation. 


The funds cannot be controlled by speculators in 
their endeavors to depreciate honest values. The 
investments are always made to run to maturity, 
and the call money at the company’s command in 
times of stringency, loaned at legal rates, is a night- 
mare to usurers. 


Itis a Man’s Duty to the State. 


Every community supports its sick, its aged and its 
orphans, who are otherwise unprovided for; it sup- 
plies poorhouses, orphan asylums and hospitals, and 
the people are taxed accordingly. To the extent that 
Life Insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent the taxes are lessened 
and the cost of living correspondingly reduced. 

Consider the immense sums spent annually for 
things that do not benefit any one—in fact that do 
untollinjury! If this money was invested in Life 
Insurance it would make a great change in the lives 
and circumstanéts of many. 


It is also a Duty a Man Owes to His 
Family. 

Every man is bound by law to support his wife and 
family. If he has a spark of true manhood, he should 
make provision, to the extent of his ability, for their 
maintenance after his death. Life Insurance will 
continue the family relationship, upon which the 


rosperity and well-being of the State depends. 
The family can be held together unti! youth and 
maiden attain their majority and become self-sup- 
porting ane useful men and women. 


It Is a Duty a Man Owes to Himself. 


The economy which must necessarily be practiced 
in most cases to carry insurance will compel a 
methodical saving of earnin a quality few of us 

sess. It will retard speculative tendencies and 
prevent extravagance, with its attendant tempta- 
tions. It will induce a man to energetic and 
painstaking in bis business. With these qualities he 
should attain success. 

That the company is willing to assume a risk on a 
man’s life is a better indication of health than a cer- 
tificate of the most reputable physician, and should 
be a very gratifying fact for him to learn. 

The assurance that his family is protected in case 
of death, and provision made for old age, should re- 
lieve him from care, prevent nervous dise: aida 

a ion, and afford proper rest of mind and 
y. which should materially itengthen and 
brighten his life. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Issues Every Desirable Form of Policy. 


For information concerning the new CONTINUOUS 
INCOME DEBENTURE POLICIES, apply to the 
Company’s nearest agency, or at the Home Office 





Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York City 











January 2, 1896 
A WORKMAN 


in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long iliness 
which used up his savings. She 
had a policy in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
‘or two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus enabling 
the husband to give her a respecta- 
ble burial. Without this he would 
have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the company for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ cor ccescesrececee $9,893,072 19 
LIA BILITIES...........0s00.s000 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 
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Philadelphia 
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Surplus over all Liabilities......... ee 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. lst, 18%..82,395.606 29 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Proton 
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FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, a 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
1D SINCE ORGA 
Losses PA #5,907,780.87. NIZATION, 
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CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 


Chairman 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, of? Rt", 


to offer to 
an exceptionally good man, with 





Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


sured isentitled by the Massachu-etts Statute. 


application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


Has one exceptionally good field 


whom will be made a most liberal contract. 


The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 


New England Mutual 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.........ssceeceeeeeee $24,252,823 71 
TALABSUMTIBGS.. .....cccccescescccces acoso 22,217,399 $4 
$2,035,428 .7 


ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


cles. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent o1 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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J. iM. ALLER, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLER, 234 Vieo President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treesu! ev 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” - 


—From Hon. JaMEs F. PI&¢RCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 





Address 


E. 8S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital..............s0..066 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance iu 

COPED) CEOs ec cccvcccedccccccvccece -. 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplas... .....ccccccceceees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 


Gross Assets.................065- 6,754,908 73 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 331 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

I aces cvccccvecntcccsqucsenccess 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... .......++ $4,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, . 

1894, to 8ist December, 1804............0..+ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POPIOR. cc ccccscccece ceccece oe $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums : 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States aud City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 





Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdué the Company 
MMII Oli dids, ocaccncecevacscnvasdaesecs 1,009,845 38 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank.............seeee8 sGeveceececsee 184,238 44 
MOM is cacticcdddess scctccqeccesecéess 311,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and aftor Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent, is 
declared on the net earned preminms of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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W. H. H, MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVE CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN,EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GE > H. MAU 
JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEB ANSON W. HARD, 
HOKACE GRAY ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER iEVERETT FRAZAR, 

. A. HAND. WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD 


N. DENTON SMITH, _ JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W.H. H. MOORE, Presideot. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2 Vice Pre 





1850. 


1895, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH, . 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, - 


President. 
Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Actuary. 
Cashier. 
Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 


JAMES R. PLUM, - 





Leather 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 
the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 
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34 (84) 
Old and Young. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


January 2, 1896. 


approbation of his king, and soft, warm echoed down the ranks and broughtevery THE {PRICE OF ‘A NEW YEAR'S 


glances from a thousand half-veiled eyes. eye to his own, ‘' My men, the general 
And so is La Mitrailleuse again like a has ordered that we shall die. Let us do 


DINNER. 








THE RIVER. woman ; sweet andtempting and alluring it as becomes soldiers—the soldiers of BY FANNY C. HAYS. 
to one, and like the poison of asps to an- France.” He pointed his sword toward 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. other, the hiH ; and even as he stood*thus the “THERE are only three more days until 





I AM ariver flowing from God’s sea 

Through devious ways. He mapped my 
course for me; 

I cannot change it; mine alone the toil 


The winding river ends where it began ; 


And when my life has compassed its brief the plain below, and had already counted 


On a hill overlooking the field of Mars smoke-cloud was rent again, and again *%¢ New Year !” said Mr. Lin, glancing at 


La Tour, one hot day in the middle of the infernal machine belched death upon #8 daughter-in-law. 
August, a mitrailleuse stood, pouring out them. The men understood, 
unceasingly its strangely commingled 
To keep the waters free from grime and Message of death and of life, of defeat and little handful of men broke away from the 

ar of victory, of hope and despair. Allday massed ranks of the army about them, SPread over the brick bed, close to a 
long it had been vomiting death down into and began their gallant assault on the bill, P#Per-covered window. She was dressed 


A hardening of her pretty face was the 


‘Forward!’ cried Moreau. And the ly answer. 
The girl was sitting upon a scarlet quilt 


It was but a moment's work to cross the in her best gown of blue brocaded silk, of 


span its victims by the score, by the hundred; intervening plain. At the base of the hill which she had been so proud four years 


I must return to that mysterious source. 

So let me gather daily on my course 

The perfume from the blossoms as I pass, 

Balm from the pines and healing from the 
grass, 

And carry down my current as I go 

Not common stones but precious gems to 
show. 

And tears (the holy water from sad eyes) 

Back to God’s sea, which from all rivers 
rise 

Let me convey; not blood from wounded 
hearts, 

Nor poison which the upas tree imparts. 

When over flowery vales I leap with joy, 

Let me not devastate them, nor destroy, 

But rather leave them fairer to the sight. 

Mine be the lot, to comfort, and delight. 

And if down awful chasms I needs must 
leap 

Let me not murmur at my lot, but sweep 

On bravely to the end without one fear, 

Knowing that He who planned my ways 
stands near. 

Love sent me forth, to Love I go again, 

For Loveis all, and over all. Amen. 

SHORT BEACH, CONN. 


THE MITRAILLEUSE. 








BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 





A MITRAILLEUSE is a thing of death; of 
death so sudden, so fierce, that it gives no 
time for prayers or repentance, no time to 
strike a balance in lifc’s ledger before the 
rendering of one’s accounts. Oh, it is a 
brave man who will look the mitrailleuse 
in the face, when it is hot and eager for 
its unearthly feast! For it feasts on 
blood, on the breath of dying men, on 
carnage and slaughter that is never too 
wild. For it is a vampire and a vulture. 

And it is a cursed thing; cursed by 
weeping women and by wailing children, 
when husband and father go down in the 
awful swath that it cuts through the bat- 
tle’s ranks. What gaping holes it makes 
there, where the *‘ cannon’s meat ” stands 
solid, like an impregnable wall—a living 
wall. And it is cursed by the general, all 
pomp and medals given for ‘‘ bravery on 
the field,” etc., who stands away off from 
its sweeping reach in safety, and sees his 
men fall even as trees do before the blast 
of the hurricane. For then it means to 
him far more than the mere death of them, 
more than the cutting off of a few hun- 
dred—or a few thousand—human entities, 
that are to him only parts of a great ma- 
chine ; it means the loss of the battle, the 
taking away of the glory of victory, 
which is dear to the heart of the general ; 
and the stilling of the plaudits of the mul- 
titude who throng to see the conqueror 
return in triumph. For the battle, mind 
you, is fought that the general may gain 
fresh honors; not that men may save 
such paltry things as their own lives and 
hearthstones ; not because home and coun- 
try are more than words, more than the 
mere names of things. Oace this was not 
80, but now ! 

And La Mitrailleuse is a thing to love. 
Sweeter than the honeyed tongue of a 
woman, than ber perfumed breath, than 
her white breasts, than all the sensuous, 
languorous touch of Love, are the tongue 
of flame and the breath of smoke and the 
touch of fire that leap from its hot mouth 
ever and again; yes, more than the kisses 
of woman, are these—to the Commandant 
away upon yonder hill, who, through his 
glass, watches his famous artillery serve 
it so well that it repulses the enemy again 
and again, drives them like sheep from 
the escarpment of the hill which they 
strive, with the fury of despair, to scale. 
La Mitrailleuse will bring to him this day 
all thetit takes from the other—glory, new 
honors, the plaudits of the people, the 


and still, insatiable monster, it drank the the mitrailleuse gave them deadly wel- efore, when she was a sixteen-year-old 


lifeblood of men as the parched earth come. There were wide gaps in their ride. Her wide sleeves, edged with shin- 
drinks up the autumn rain. ranks for a little, and then the men closed i& bands of black satin, fell back from 

The smoke of the battle hung moodily and marched on, over the dead bodies of er hands, small and beautifully shaped. 

in the heavy air, halfway between the their slaughtered comrades. And those Her shoes and ankle cloths were of spotless 
level of the plain and the crest of the hill. who still went forward cursed the gun bite—thelast sign of mourning worn for 
It hid the gun from the men below, and and their general—in one breath. her mother-in-law ; they gave a look of 
then, in turn, from those who trained its | Now the rain of lead upon them never *mgular refinement and purity to the 
hellish avalanche upon them. This gave ceased. It gavethemnorespite. Ateach girl’s appearance. 

the battle a curious and unearthly aspect. step they were fewer and fewer. Half-  “ You are dressed up in great style this 
Suddenly the cloud that overhung the way up the hill, those who remained in ™0rning,” grumbled Mr. Lin, stooping to 
army on the plain would be rentasbya_ the plain below could see that where there ‘@ke Out a coal from the kitchen range 
lightning’s shaft; and through it would had been two, was now but one. Cries £0F his pipe. 

pour a leaden rain, and the screeching of and murmurs followed, and reached the ‘*I put this gown on to hide my rags,” 
hurtling missiles would be mingled with ears of the gallant band; and even in the said the girl, flushing. ‘‘We have noth- 
the cries and groans and curses of the sol- turmoil of the moment they knew that ing to cook for New Year’s, so I may as 
diery. It was too much for human cour- these were mingled cries of admiration Well be dressed up and pretend I’m a lady 
age; it was like fighting against the pow- and encouragement—and of detestation of Ff leisure.” ’ 
on of the air, against the Evil One him- their general. “Iv’s better to feast in rags than to 
self, They had passed the cloud line, and Starve in silk,” ventured Mr. Lin, lookio 

The afternoon wore on. Again and were shut from the sight of those below. from the shining folds of the girl's pes 
again was the cloud riven. The general Again the leaden storm met, but did not © the warm wadded quilt. 
on the hilltop smiled complacently. The stay them. Nowthey were atthecrestof “1 know of what you are thinking,” 
general down in the valley turned sick at the hill, and they sent upa great cheer, Cried the girl, angrily. ‘You want these 
the sight that was ever before his eyes; that reached the ears of their comrades, things to pawn; butI tell you, once for 
not for the men dying there, but be- and was answered by them, all, you cannot have them. You have 
cause he would lose the battle! He stood In front of the battlement which pro- P@wned everything I brought with me 
and watched it earnestly for a long time. tected the mitrailleuse, Moreau turned for ft0m my mother’s except this gown and 
His officers thought that now, at least, ing single instant, and looked over the bare ™Y quilt; and I’m not going to let you 
the name of humanity, to save the wreck remnant of his noble regiment, and swore have these.” Her voice had risen to a 
of his army, he would order a retreat. g great oath of vengeance. Then, himself skriek, and she looked threateningly at a 
But nothing was further from his thought. jn the lead, they flung themselves over the rafter above the bed. ‘I'll be buried in 
Suddenly he turned to an aide nearhim: ramparts like very demons, and in memo- them before I let you have them,” she 

‘ That gun must be silenced !” he said. yy of theit own who had fallen, slew with- ™uttered. 

The aide, who was an older man than out quarter the gunners who had trained ‘Come, come now,” her father-in-law 
his general, and had seen much of war, the deadly storm upon them. This done, hastened to say, soothingly ; “don’t get 
shrugged his shoulders. the gun was spiked, and the few who re- into a temper. I never suggested pawn- 

" — hill must be taken!” said the mained went down the hill to rejoin their img them.” 
general. army. It behooved him to keep the girl in as 
The aide stood respectful, but silent, and Moreau had been in the frontand thick- 00d a humor as possible. Since the 
sage ; est of it all. Stung by bullets, blinded by a@ughter-in law of their neighborMr.Chow 
‘You will present my compliments to smoke and powder, deafened by the noise, ad hanged herself the previous week, sui- 
Colonel Moreau, ont tell him the gun he yet had kept one double thought sted- cide had become quite an epidemic. Three 
must be silenced ! fastly before him—that he must silence Other daughters-in-law, abused in fact or 
The aide turned one keen look upon the the gun and live to return. in their own fancy, had been encouraged 
general, then touched his hat and rode Tho general was felicitating himself take the fatal step by the interest, ex- 
away. upon the successful outcome of the charge, citement and mortification following the 
Ten minutes later he found Colonel when Moreou rode up and halted in front Chow girl’s sudden demise. 
Moreau, in the thickest of the fight, be- of him, and saluted. His face was as The old man smoked thoughtfully for 
grimed with powder, the blood flowing white as death, and the blood staining his @ few moments, then again ventured to 
from a flesh-wound in his shoulder, lead- coat showed where a bullet had found his say: ‘Every one is making great prepa- 
ing his men ever where they were most breast; but he sat upright inthe saddie, rations for the New Year except our- 
needed, sharing every danger with them, Before the general could speak, Moreau 8elves.” 
The aide rode close to Moreau, and spoke gaid, quietly : ‘* Well, whose fault is it that we are 
80 vee he should not be overheard : ‘General, the gun issilenced.” And not?’ snapped the girl, drawing her 
**Colonel, I have an unpleasant duty to then, rapidly, ‘‘and four hundred of my thread savagely through the garment she 
perform. The general instructs me to brave men lie there on the hillside, dead, Was sewing. 

say to you that he desires you to silence in heaps, like dogs.” ‘*No one’s fault,” Mr. Lin hastened to 

yonder mitrailleuse. ‘ The general went white as Moreau al- answer; ‘‘only bad luck. I wonder 

Moreau turned to the other with a look ready was, as the latter said this, but Where my son is and when he will come 
of unfeigned surprise. found no words with which to answer. home.” 

‘‘He sends that word? He orders my The colonel waited a moment, and then ‘* Who knows?” returaed the girl, bit- 
men to put themselves in front of that raised his hand as tho about to salute and terly. 

yelping devil? He drives the bravest reg- turn away. But his hand paused just one Her husband, of whom she had grown 

iment in his army to ontete death? If jnstantin mid-air—and then came down father fond, had gone to Manchuria three 

he had asked for go> 9a +“ ___ like the swoop of a falcon to its prey and years before. They had heard from him 

: The aide nodded. I know,” he said; struck the general fairly in the face. only once since his departure, and the 

this is against all the annene of war. If And the brave, the gallant Moreau, hav- anxiety had killed his mother more than a 
-_— asked for volunteers ”— ing done that which he could to avenge year before. Since then, the girl had kept 
a rat ie a on a his soldiers, and that for which he had house for her father-in-law on almost 

a ” reau, proudly. kept thespark of life glowing within him nothing, and he had been content to let 

‘Then you igre seed me the aide, yntil this moment, fell from his saddle— her work for him, doing very little him- 
oniling grimly a I should. dead. self. 

Refuse? No !” cried the colonel ; ‘‘ but Now this is the story of La Mitrailleuse. ‘**Didn’t you weave a piece of cloth a 
he _ mer to me, after, for their lives But, do you ask me, did La Mitrailleuse few days ago?” asked Mr. Lin, hesitating- 
a a a ‘ ; bring glory and honor to any, that day? lY- : 

Ps _ Henge — er = aide. Let me tell you. When the battle was ms Yes ; what of it?” 

eee il a as a finished, the general slunk away like a | you let me sell it, we shall have 

re eae . ne about whipped cur, And that night the War conathing to eat on New Year's Day.” 

They touched hands for an instant; but aetna aly et son aekge a es ha catotetagh uni one the git. 

Recap age ae ; knowledge of the day’s events having You have taken three pieces of cloth 

aide rode away he turned been made public; but he did not come; from me in the last year. I need this 

a. — m= a voice was hard- nor was he everseen againamidthe pomp Piece for myself.” 

y cians, Bae cee oii sale and circumstance of battle nor byany “Butl'll pay you for it all, when my 

aaa rw Pony dn a man whom he had known before; and 800 comes back,” persisted the old man; 

claim sani # ead wer tO his memory is forgotten, while thatof the ‘‘and we really haven’t the cash to buy 
you. en he was gone, and brave Moreau shall live while men wor- food with ; if you don’t give me the cloth 

Moreau wheeled toward his regiment, ship heroes, we'll starve.” 


ce ; 9 ; 4 
Attention !” he cried, in a voice that FRANKLIN, O. The girl noisily opened a wooden box 
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near her, and took outa piece of coarse 
white cotton cloth which she threw on 
the floor in front of Mr. Lin. “If you 
must have it, there itis, you”— The rest 
of the sentence was too indistinct to be 
heard, but Mr. Lin guessed at the mean- 
ing ; he had the coveted cloth, and could 
now afford to get angry in his turn. 
Seizing a piece of charred wood, with 
which he had been raking out coals for 
his pipe, he hit the cloth three savage 
blows. 

He would have preferred to beat his 
daughter-in-law, but he had not the cour- 
age for that. However, the childish act 
soothed him, and he started for the mar- 
ket, two miles distant, in good spirits. A 
high wind was blowing, and as Mr. Lin 
paused for a moment on a threshing floor 
to rest, his small black cap was blown 
away. Putting the cloth upon a stone 
roller, from which he carefully brushed 
the snow, he scrambled down into the 
ravine to hunt for his cap. 

When he returned to the threshing floor 
a few minutes later, Mr. Lin could see no 
signs of the cloth. Some one had stolen 
it during his short absence, and the thief 
was nowhere to be seen. This was indeed 
acalamity. After all the trouble he had 
taken to get the cloth, to have it stolen 
before he had even reached the market ! 

The old man did not care to go home, 
so he plodded sullenly along the great 
road until an acquaintance overtook him, 
to whom he told his trouble. 

‘‘ Magistrate Lee is a wise man,” said 
his ‘friend, thoughtfully; ‘‘suppose you 
take the case to him.” 

**Oh, I wouldn’t dare to do that,” said 
Mr. Lin. 

‘‘Why not?” returned his friend. ‘‘ ’m 
used to lawsuits and 1’ll go with you and 
help you.” 

** But we would have to get a lawyer to 
write out the case, and I haven’t any 

- money to pay one,” objected Mr. Lin, 

**We won’t need a lawyer. We'll go in 
and beat the drum,” said his friend ; thea, 
seeing Mr Lin's hesitation, ‘‘1’ll do it if 
you are afraid,” he continued. ‘‘I tell 
you, Magistrate Lee is not like the com- 
mon run of officials, He is just and pa- 
tient, and is the wisest man I ever heard 
of.” 

‘Well, I'll appeal to the magistrate if 
you'll help me,” said Mr. Lin, reluctantly ; 
**but I wouldn’t do it if there was any 
other way to get my New Year’s dinner.” 

The two friends reached the official’s 
gates about ten o’clock. Fortunately for 
them, the soldiers were eating their break- 
fast, and did not notice them as they 
entered quietly. Hastening up the steps 
before the judgment hall, Mr. Lin’s friend 
seized the sticks and beat a vigorous tattoo 
on the drum standing at the entrarce, 
Immediately there was an uproar. Sol- 
diers and underlings came running to the 
court from all directions. One of them 
demanded of Mr. Lin his errand. 

‘*T have an important case,” stammered 
the old man, trembling. ‘: I can tellnooze 
about it except the magistrate.” 

** Tt must be some fearful murder,” ran 
through the sldiers, now drawn up in two 
long lines waiting for the arrival of the 
mandarin. He soon came—a large, fine- 
looking man clad in his official robes. 

The soldiers gave three loud shouts as 
the magistrate took his seat in the hall 
and called the two men before him. They 
knelt on the brick paved floor, abjectly 
knocking their heads upon it ‘‘as fast as 
old hens picking up grain.” 

Their names and places of residence 
were taken down by the secretary, and all 
was ready for the statement of the case. 
But Mr. Lin’s bold friend was speechless. 
Too late he realized for what a small and 
petty thing he had called this august 
court together. Too late he remembered 
the severe punishment awarded any one 
who lightly tampered with thedrum. He 
nudged Mr. Lin with his elbow, then 
cravenly deserted him. 

‘This man will state his case, your 
honor,” be said, hoarsely. ‘‘I am only 
his friend and have nothing to do with 
it.” 

Mr, Lin cast one indignant look upon 
the traitor and then subsided to another 
succession of head knockings. 

‘Come, come,” said the magistrate, 
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kindly, “‘ you have nothing to fear; state 
your case.” 

** Your honor is a wise and just judge,” 
stammered Mr. Lin. ‘I have often 
heard of your kindness and justice to the 
poor as well as to the rich.” 

**Go on,” commanded the magistrate 
impatiently, ‘‘ state your case quickly. I 
have no time to listen to flattery.” 

‘I am very poor, your honor, and a 
thief has stolen the only piece of cloth I 
had,” said Mr. Lin, plunging desperately 
into his story. The magistrate frowned 
angrily, remembering his unfinished 
breakfast, but listened quietly to the end. 
When he heard of the rolling-stone his 
face cleared. He was fond of keeping his 
detective skill before the people, and he 
saw a chance of adding to his reputation 
of being a poor man’s friend, 

The very boldness of the two men in 
thrusting themselves, uncalled for, before 
his seat of justice rather pleased him 
upon second thought. They would never 
have dared to appeal in this way to an 
official of the usual class—corrupt, over- 
bearing and indolent. 

‘*Could you identify the cloth if you 
should see it again ?” demanded the magis- 
trate. 

** Yes, your honor.” 

**In what way ?” 

The old man’s face reddened painfully 
as he answered, in a low voice: ‘**I had a 
quarrel with my daughter-in-law before I 
could get the cloth from her, and I hit the 
cloth three times with a charred stick. 
There are three black marks on it which I 
could not rub off.” 

‘*You and your friend may go to the 
inn opposite,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ and 
wait there until the afternoon, when I 
will send again and call the case.” 

When they had gladly departed, Magis- 
trate Lee called a soldier to him and com- 
manded him to take twenty underlings 
with him and go after the rolling-stone on 
which the cloth had been laid during Mr. 
Lin’s search for his cap. ‘‘Take iron 
chains and handcuffs with you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and bind the stone with them. 
Make the affair as public as possible. Tell 
all who inquire about it that they may 
come in and see the case tried. I want a 
full house this afternoon.” 

This wish of the magistrate was fully 
realized. The sight of astone roller heav- 
ily chained and dragged through the 
streets by twenty underlings was enough 
to raise intense curiosity, and the hall was 
crowded with men and boys when the 
magistrate commanded to have the stone 
dragged before him. ‘ 

‘*Did you steal the cloth intrusted to 
your care?” he demanded, sternly. ‘‘ The 
stone does notanswer. Beat it tenblows. 
Now answer me truthfully,” the magis- 
tra‘e continued. ‘‘ Did you steal the cioth 
or did some one else?” There was a mo- 
ment’s pause, 

“Is thatso?” exclaimed the magistrate, 
as tho he had received an anwer which had 
surprised him. ‘‘ What name did youray?” 

The excited crowd struggled and pushed 
in the effort to hear the answer, and in the 
tumult the table in front of the magistrate 
was upset, 

‘Close the doors!” shouted the magis- 
trate to his underlings. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by such insolence in my judgment 
hall?’ he demanded of the frightened 
crowd. ‘‘Take down every man’s name 
and ask whether he prefers a fine or a 
punishment,” he commanded his secretary. 

* You may each bring me a piece of 
white cotton cloth, or take forty blows and 
a@ month’s wearing of the cangue,” said 
the mandarin, after the names were all 
taken down. ‘‘If you bring the cloth do 
not pay for it until I see whether it will be 
suitable for my soldiers’ clothes or not.” 

Of course the fine was unanimously 
chosen, and an hour later the hall was 
again filled with delighted pedlers and the 
buyers of the cloth, muttering against the 
extortion of their hitherto just magistrate. 
The cloth was spread out for the manda- 
rin’s inspection, and old Mr. Lin in a few 
moments triumphantly pointed out his 
piece of blackened cloth. 

The youth who was selling it soon stam- 
mered out a confession of theft under the 
mandarin’s questions and threats of beat- 
ing, and was punished accordingly, 





The pedlers were summarily disposed of 
by the offer of twenty cash a foot for their 
cloth instead of the usual price of thirty 
cash, or the privilege of taking back their 
goods ; and the crowd was dismissed afier 
a stern reprimand for their former disor- 
derly conduct in the presence of the mag- 
istrate. 

The cloth was returned to Mr. Lin wiih 
a rebuke for his carelessness, He was 
glad to escape so easily, and soon sold his 
cloth at the market, and filled his basket 
with meat and vegetables for his hardly- 
earned New Year’s dinner. As he neared 
his home in the gathering darkness he 
heard the happy laughter of his daughter- 
in-law mingled with a man’s voice that 
he certainly recognized. Pushing tte 
door open he saw his son, fat, well-dressed 
and proeperous-looking. 

‘*My son,” the old man gasped, nearly 
overcome by this climax to an exciting 
day. ‘*Give me five hundred cash tbat I 
may pay my daughter-in-law for the cloth 
I borrowed from her this morning.” 

‘‘Never mind, Father,” the girl en- 
swered, joyously ; ‘‘ I don’t wish any pay 
now. Just look there.” 

She pointed to a large roll of red and 
green cloth lying on the table. Bright 
silver ear-rings twinkled in her ears, and 
bracelets shone on her rounded arme. 

‘* Your business has prospered, my son,” 
said his father, tremulously. ‘‘ Daughter- 
in-law, let us eat our New Year’s dinner 
to-night. My son has plenty with which 
to provide for the future.” 

LEATHERWOOD, PENN. 
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WHEN I HUNG UP MY STOCK- 
ING. 


BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 








WHEN I hung up my stocking— So long 
it seems to-day 

Since children three aflush with glee left 
off their merry play, 

And, pinning to the mantelshelf their 
stockings in a row, 

Each laughing sprite in robe of white away 
to bed did go. 


When [ hung up my stocking— 
was different then ; 

Unvexed the mind by things that blind and 
clog the souls of men; 

A prayer lisped at a mother’s knee, a hope 
to “‘only peep ”’— 

If we were quick—and see St. Nick while 
others lay asleep. 


The world 
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When I hung up my stocking— The gray 
dawn came so late 

Each little head in trundle bed grew weary 
with the wait ; 

A stealthy rush of white-robed three—and 
then the stockings spilt 

Their treasure out, to laugh and shout, 
upon the patchwork quilt. 


When I hung up my stocking— 
could but feel 

Such bubbling joy without alloy as reach- 
ing to the heel 

Brought in the cold gray dawnings of those 
Christmas days gone by, 

Not any one beneath the sun would be so 
glad as I, 


If now [ 


When I hung up my stocking— 
of golden ore, 

Or jewels rare, past all compare, as in Alad- 
din’s store, 

Could make me feel such wealth to-day as 
once [ used to know 

When counting out, with laugh and shout, 
the pennies in the toe. 


No mine 


When [hung up my stocking— 
always hold, 

Throughout our days of devious ways, like 
pictures framed in gold, 

Close to our hearts such memories of child- 
hood’s perfect bliss, 

We'd often find what now, too blind, in life 
we simply miss. 

LEBANON, CONN. 


If we could 
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ANNA'S VISIT TO THE PARSON- 
AGE. 


BY LILLIE BURRELL REMMEY. 








‘* WELL, wife,’ sa:d Mr. Martin one 
evening, as he came in to supper, *‘ I met 
the minister in the village to-day, and he 
said to me: ‘ By the way, why can’t you 
let your little girl come in and make us a 
visit some time?’” Here he glanced 
around to observe the effect of his words, 
and apparently was satisfied ; for he re- 
sumed: “I said 1l’d speak to her mother 
about it, and perhaps some day she 
might go.” 

**O Father!” said Anna from her end 
of the table, her eyes gleaming with de- 
light. For what a grand event this wou d 
be in her life. Nothing ever happened 
where she lived, excepi the miaister’s calls 
at the farm, which was five miles back in 
‘the country, away from the church and 
the village. The minister lived beside the 
church, and Anna had always envied lit- 
tle Estelle Miller, the minist«r’s only child, 
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who lived in the pretty parsonage, and 
had so many nice things to make her 
happy. Anna knew all about it, for she 
had been to the parsonage occasionally to 
call with her mother; but she never had 
expected anything half so pleasant as a 
visit ‘‘ to the minuister’s.” 

*“‘O Father !” she said again ; ‘‘did he 
really mean that I was to stay overnight 
with Estelle ?” 

‘* Perhaps } ou don’t want togo,” said her 
father, jokingly, which remark brought 
forth a brisk interruption from her mother. 

** Go,” she said ; ‘‘ why, of course she'll 
go. Itisn’tevery girl that the minister 
would invite to his house, I can tell you 
that, Reuben Martin; for they’re that 
careful of little Estelle, they wouldn’t want 
every one to associate with her. Go} 
Yes, jest as soon as I can get Anna ready, 
go she shall.” 

‘“«1’m going, too,” saidasmall voice from 
the end of the table opposite to Anna; 
whereupon the eyes of the father, mother 
and sister turned upon liitle Ned, who had 
been an envious listener. ‘‘I’m sure Dr, 
Miller meant that I should go too,” he 
said, insinuatingly. 

‘* Nonsense !” said his mother, briskly ; 
‘‘one at a time is quite enough. They 
don’t want boys around, and me and Fa- 
ther has to have one of youhere. We 
couldn’t spare both at once.” So Ned 
subsided into his plate,and was heard 
from no more for the rest of the meal, for 
the conversation immediately turned upon 
Anna’s wardrobe. 

‘*T shall go to town with you, Father,” 
said Mrs. Martin, finally, ‘‘on Monday; 
for I’ve some wool to sell, and consider- 
able butter and eggs laid by, and we'll fit 
her out.” 

Joyful prospects! Anna went to bed 
that night with visions of coming delights 
in her eyes. As I have remarked before, 
nothing of any consequence ever hap- 
pened at the farm. The two children 

—Anna, aged ten, and Ned, aged eight— 
arose in the morning did their tasks, went 
to school, came home, learned their les- 
sons for the next day and went to bed at 
half-past eight, and thus week after week 
passed away, enlivened only by the tripon 
Sunday to church, when the whole fam- 
ily—father, mother and two children— 
drove away in state to the village. Anna 
did wish for something to break the 
monotony. 

True, there was Ned, and she had al- 
ways found him very good company (in 
lieu of anything better); but at the min- 
ister’s house there was a piano and Es- 
telle, to say nothing of most beautiful 
toys and books, ‘‘My,” said Anna to 
herself, as she dropped asleep that night, 
‘* what fun I shall have!” 

The next day was Sunday; and when 
Anna went into church she and her moth- 
er took occasion to thank the minister for 
his invitation, and the matter was ar- 
ranged. Anna was to make her visit in 
three weeks from that time, going upon 
the last day of the old year. ‘* That will 
give you New Year’s Day—which comes 
on Friday —Saturday, and then on Sunday 
we can take you home with us when we 
go in from church,” said Mrs, Martin to 
Anna after they had left and were driv- 
ing home. 

On Monday Anna watched her father 
and mother start for town to dispose of 
their produce, and then she and Ned took 
their dinner baskets and books and went 
to school. How long the day seemed ! 
Even Ned, who had been promised some- 
thing to make him happy also in lieu of 
his disappointment—for the minister had 
failed to include him in the invitation 
even on Sunday—was anxious for the re- 
turn of his parents from town; but the 
day came to an end, as all days will, and 
Anna and Ned went home from school at 
five o'clock and found that their parents 
had returned. Upon the table in the 
sitting-room lay some very mysterious- 
looking bundles. 

* Ob, Mother,” begged Anna, taking 
off her coat and hood and throwing her 
books upon the table, ‘‘do please let me 
see my drees;’ whereupon Mrs. Martin 
unrolled before her delighted eyes a beau- 
tiful piece of crimson merino, with black 
velvet ribdon and black velvet buttons for 

\vimming, while from a box came a love 
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ly little turban of black velvet, trimmed 
with a bright red wing and bow. New 
shoes, black stockings and a black muff 
and boa completed the outfit; for Mrs. 
Martin had decided that, for once in her 
life, she would have the satisfaction of 
dre-sing her little girl prettily. She 
smiled as she saw Anna’s pleasure. 

*- Oh. Mother, how fine I shall be!’ cried 
the little girl, smoothing the folds of the 
pretty merino lovingly. ‘*‘ You’ve been 
very good to me, Mother.” 

** Don’t get vain, Anna,” said her Moth- 
er, earnestly. ‘* That’s all we’ll ask, 
Father and me, We meant you should 
have a new dress this winter, and we 
might as well get a pretty as an ugly one, 
as it don’t cost any more.” 

I have neglected tosay that Anna was 
a pretty little girl. .She had one of the 
sweetest of little faces; her eyes were 
large and brown, and were fringed by 
long curling lashes that hid them shyly 
out of sight whenever she was embarrass- 
ed or frightened, which, unfortunately, 
was very often, for shyness was ore of 
Anna’s greatest trials. Her complexion 
was fair and clear, and her hair, a beau- 
tiful dark brown, hung in wavy masses 
far below her waist, whenever her moth- 
er allowed it to be released from the thick 
braid in which she usually wore it; for 
Mrs. Martin was a firm believer in neat- 
ness of attire. Anna was not at all con- 
scious of the fact that she was good to 
look at, for her mother had brought her 
up upon the maxim that ‘“* Handsome is as 
handsome does” and would not allow her 
to grow vain. So Anna had been dressed 
very plainly heretofore, partly from neces- 
sity, for the Martins were not wealthy, but 
mainly because her mother thought it was 
best. 

‘‘Thave asked Miss Snip to come up 
and make the dress,” said Mrs. Martin ; 
‘anil have decided to have her make you 
a new coat out of that black cloth one of 
mine that I’ve outgrown. She’s coming 
on Wednesday.” 

And so for the next week or two, the 
household was filled with the excitement 
incident to Miss Snip and her scissors, and 
her fashion plates, which even Ned found 
interesting, as they contained some col- 
ored pictures thattookhisfancy. Auna’s 
visit soon became the topic of interest, not 
only at home, but at school among her 
mates, who all envied her her good for- 
tune ; and amid all the bustle and plan- 
ning it was no wonder that the little girl 
could think of nothing else than her 
promised pleasure, 

However, the last day came. Anna 
arose early; for altho she was not to 
start until after dinner, she felt it neces- 
sary to be up betimes to help her mother 
as much as possible, 

‘* Who'll help you wash the dishes when 
I’m gone, Mother,” she asked, as she 
dried the cups aud plates, 

‘Oh, Pll have to get along the best I 
can,” answered her mother, briskly. ‘I 
might make Ned take a hand.” 

‘* Humph ?” sniffed Ned, somewhat dis- 
dainfully. 

‘*T suppose you'll all miss me a little,” 
said Anna, with something of a tremble in 
her voice ; for this washer first trip away 
from her mother, and it meant a great 
deal to her, 

‘*Oh yes,” said her mother, cheerfully ; 
‘*but Ned and I will have a good time, 
and we'll get along very well.” 

Anna finished her dishes, and then 
asked Ned to come with her tosay ‘‘ Good- 
by” to everything outside, which took up 
most of the morning. Then dinner time 
came, and after the dishes had been 
washed and put away Anna went upstairs 
to put on the new dress that was waiting 
for her, and when she came down the 
family pronounced it lovely. The new 
dress and coat fitted her to a charm; the 

turban was just the thing to match the 
dress, and Anna felt as tho she were fine 
enough to go to visit the queen, At last 
Ned drove the sleigh up to the door in 
great style, Anna kissed her mother a 
great many times, and promised her over 
and over again to be a good girl and not 
make any trouble, and then, after 
Ned, she jumped into the sleigh beside her 
father and was off. 


as she drove away; ‘ good-by, till Sun- 


day. Then I'll be home agaio. Don’t 
cry, Neddy.” 
**Who’s going to?’ shouted Ned. 


‘* Mother and I are going to make mo- 
lasses taffy.” 





The five miles did not seem half as long 
as usual, for the sleighing wasso fine, and 
Dobbin and Jerry went over the snow so 
rapidly ; but at last they reached the min- 
ister’s, and Anna’s father stopped and 
lifted the little girl out of the sleigh, while 
at almost the same instant the door of the 
parsonage opened, and little Estelle came 
running out to greet her guest. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said. 
“I’ve been looking for you for ever and 
ever so long. Come right in the house 
and take off your things. Is your mother 
well?” she continued, in her old-fashioned 
way. 

But a sudden fit of shyness had seized 
poor Anna, and all she could think of to 
say in reply was ‘* Yes’m,” as she followed 
Estelle into the house. Estelleled the way 
into the cosy sitting room, where Mrs. 
Miller, a sweet tho rather tired-looking 
lady, satreading. ‘‘See, Mamma, Anna’s 
come at last, and is going to stay with me 
for two or three days.” 

‘*I’m very glad to see you, my dear,” 
said the lady, kindly. ‘* Now, Estelle, do 
all you can to make her comfortable.” 

Estelle needed no bidding. She washer 
father’s own daughter, and knew well 
how to be entertaining ; so in a moment 
Auna’s coat and hat were removed, and 
she was seated before the glowing fire, 
with a pretty picture book in her lap, 
while Estelle ran to put away her wraps. 
As soon as Anna was warm, Estelle took 
her up to her playroom, where the little 
gir’s spent a very happy afternoon, play- 
ing with Estelle’s dolls and toys, 
and looking at her books and pictures. It 
seemed to Anna as tho there was always 
something new to see or admire. How- 
ever, even toys will grow tiresome, as 
Anna found, for she was perfectly willing 
to return to the sitting room when her lit- 
tle hostess proposed it. No one was there, 
for Anna’s father had gone to the village 
to do some errands of his.own ; but Anna 
found a very interesting story-book, and 
as Estelle asked her to excuse her for a 
few moments she was not at all lonely. 
The afternoon wore away so quickly that 
she was surprised when her father re-en- 
tered the room, followed by the minister 
and his wife. Estelle had returned some 
time before, and had been reading also. 
Mr. Martin had on his greatcoat, and held 
his hat and mittens in his hand. ‘ Well, 
little girl,” he said, ‘‘come and kiss your 
father good-by, for I must be off. It’s 
getting night.” Anna gave one startled 
glance at him, for she had supposed he 
would stay to supper; then she glanced 
out of the window. Outside the shadows 
had deepened and grown until now it was 
almost dark. The churchstood up beside 
the house so tall and still that it made her 
feel very queerly. Why, when she looked 
out of the window at home all she could 
see wasthe barn. How could she sleep 
so near the church? It was all very nice 
at the minister’s; there was a beautiful 

piano, the carpets were covered with 
roses, soft, pretty curtains hung in grace- 
ful folds from the windows ; and at home 
the carpets were only rag, and there were 
paper blinds to the windows. What a 
lonely ride Father would have, to be sure. 
And there would be supper to put away, 
and Mother would be washing the dishes 
all alone. And then who would go up- 
stairs with Ned, when he went to bed? 
Why the poor little fellow would cry him- 
self quite sick, she felt sure. Her own 
eyes filled with tears. 

**Come, Anna,” said Father, somewhat 
impatiently ; ‘‘ I must go.” 

Anna gave one frightened glance at the 
minister, standing so grave and tall be- 
side her father; at the minister's wife, 

who, tho gentle and kind, was yet so 
stately and so different from her own 
mother; at Estelle, who, tho so good to 
her, nevertheless was strange, and she did 
not know her very well ; and then, to the 
utter surprise of every one, she rushed to 
her father and threw her arms about his 
neck, “Ob, Pather, Father,” she sobbed ; 
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‘* don’t leave me—don’t leave me! I want 
to go home—I want to go home!” 

“ Well, well,” said the minister ; ‘* Es- 
telle, I fear you have not been entertain- 
ing.” 

Estelle looked on in utter dismay. 
‘* Why yes, Father. I have shown her all 
my things, and done everything for her I 
could ;” and her own voice trembled a 
little, too. 

‘‘Why, Anna,” said Mr. Martin, 
ashamed at the turn things had taken. 
‘You came intending to stay. I can’t 
take you home now. See, Estelle wants 
you to stay.” 

‘“*I know it,” sobbed Anna. ‘“ Estelle 
has been very kind, and it’s lovely here; 
but ob, don’t leave me—don’t leave me !” 

There was no help forit. Mrs. Miller 
came to the rescue and said that the child 
might be ill if she were made to stay 
against her will, and so the coat and vel- 
vet hat were once more donned ; and after 
many apologies on the part of the father, 
and after many expressions of regret on 
the part of Estelle, who had planned such 
a nice time while Anna was with her, the 
little visitor was tucked into the sleigh 
once more, and the procession drove away. 

Little was said on the way home, for 
Anna, after asking her father anxiously if 
he was angry, adding timidly, ‘‘ Please 
don’t be, Father dear. I couldnt have 
you go home without me, I think I should 
have died if I had stayed away from you 
and Mother all night,” and receiving his 
assurance that he was not, had fallen 
asleep. In fact, Mr. Martin had set her 
mind at rest with not a little satisfaction, 
for’ it gratified his pride that his little 
daughter should think so mucn more of 
her own people than of other folks, no 
matter how fine they might be. 

Mrs. Martin was waiting supper for her 
husband, and when the sleigh stopped she 
did not run out to meet him, but did the 
more substantial act of getting everything 
upon the table, and so did not hear the 
light footsteps that entered the kitchen ; 
but when she turned to get the coffeepot 
from the stove she grew quite pale with 
fright. 

“The land!” she ejaculated. ‘ Anna 
Martin! What on earth? So you’re back 
again, are you?” 

‘* [— got —- homesick,” faltered Anna, 
‘‘andI wanted you, Mother, and so I 
came back.” 

‘*Bless your heart !” cried her mother, 
pressing her, regardless of crimson meri- 
no, velvet hat and feather, to her ample 
bosom. ‘‘ Well, here’s Mother, and she 
wants you, for I’ve missed you dreadfully, 
Anna. And here you shall stay.” 

When Ned was aroused from his corner, 
where he had fallen asleep just before his 
father’s return, his face assumed a very 
triumphant expression. 

““Next time get me a new velvet suit, 
and send me,” he said, exasperatingly. 
‘Tl know how to behave. You won’t 
see me coming straight home again.” 

Aud Anna was so glad to be at her own 
old place at the table, with her father 
smiling at her and her mother’s happy 
face beaming upon her over the coffeepot, 
that she only smiled too in answer; but 
his mother promptly silenced him. 

‘*No, sir. In future my children shall 
go whenI go. Bring your sister a plate 
of that candy, Neddy.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 








“IT hurts me more than it does you,” 
said Papa, as he accidentally hit his other 
hand with tke slipper.—Yale Record. 


...-“ I’m sare I hit that last one, Parker. 
Didn’t you see the feathers fly?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir, and teok the birds wiv ’em.”—Fun. 


...» Teacher: “Now, Jimmy, what do we 
learn from the Monroe Doctrine *” Jimmy: 
“That the other fellow’s wrong !’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


...-A far Western editor refers to an “ ac- 
complished tonsorial artist who has ac- 
cepted a chair in the finest shaving parlor 
in the city.”"—Mid-Continent. 


... Some people seem to be constantly re- 
ceiving money, but they never have any— 
this is not always their fault, however, it's 
all owing to the other people. — Princeton 











January 2, 1896. 


' ....Lea: “I wonder if Professor Kidder 
meant anything by it?” Perrins: “ By 
what?” Lea: “He advertised to lecture on 
‘Fools,’ and when I bought a ticket it 
was marked, ‘ Admit One.’ ”’—Puck. 


..A little girl ‘‘in the fourth grade”’ 
was troubled in school with the twitching 
of the muscles of the eye. Being asked 
what was the matter, she said: “I’ve got 
the hiccoughs in my eye. ”—Congregation- 
alist. 


..Husband (shaving): ‘‘Confound the 
razor!” Wife: ‘“‘What’s the matter now ? 
You’re dreadfully cross-tempered” Hus- 
band: ‘“‘The razor is so infernally dull.” 
Wife: “Dull ? Why, I ripped up an old skirt 
with it only yesterday, and it cut beauti- 
fully.”—Chicago Record. 


..She: * Imagine a beach, a man lying 
on it, with a hat on his foot and a pot of 
glue in his hand. Of which of Sousa’s 
marches are you reminded ?” He: ‘* Pooh! 
Man-hat-an(d) Beach, of course. Poor joke, 
but where does the glue come in? She 
(meekly): ‘“‘ That’s what sticks me.”—Josh. 


.. Visitor: “I notice everybody calls 
your son Major. He seems rather young to 
have risen to that rank ; but I suppose”— 
Mr. Brown (of Georgia): ‘It’s his Christian 
name, suh. I gave him that name so he 
couldn’t be handicapped all his life by lack 
of a title,as I have been, suh.’”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


..Wife: “Henry, you look worried; 
what is the trouble?” Husband: *‘I was 
stung to the quick by an adder this after- 
noon.” Wife: ‘‘How did it happen?” 
Husband: ‘* Why, I went to the bank this 
afternoon, and the clerk, after adding up the 
ledger, told me my account was greatly 
overdrawn.”’— Boston Globe. 


.-Perhapsthe most startling suggestion 
for a “‘reminder” was that of the little boy 
whose grandmother had forgotten his 
Christmas present the year before. She 
wished to know what she would do in order 
that she should not forget itagain. ‘' You 
might put your teeth in upside down,” said 
the boy.—Youth’s Companion, 


..A lawyer, residing in the North of 
England, and noted for his laconic style 
of expression, sent the following terse and 
witty note toa refractory client, who would 
not succumb to his reiterated demands for 
the payment of his bill: ‘Sir, if you pay 
the inclosed you will oblige me If you do 
not, I shali oblige you.”’—Zreen Bag. 


..“‘ Father,” said the little boy, looking 
up from his picture book, “ifI ask you a 
question will you answer it?” ‘* Certain- 
ly,’? was the affable reply. ‘‘ And not get 
angry?’ ‘‘Ofcourse.” ‘Nor say it’s time 
I was in bed?” ‘I won’tdo any of those 
things.” ‘ Well, what I want to know is, 
where does a snake begin when it wags its 
tail ?’—The Washington Star. 


....The telephone, it is said, is not mak- 
ing much progress in Russia. And no won- 
der! Fancy a man going to the ’phone and 
shouting: ‘‘ Halloa, is that you, Dvisastki- 
vchsmartvoiczskic?”’ ‘No, it is Zol- 
lemschouskaffirnocknstiffsgrowoff. Who’s 
speaking ?” ‘“Sezimochockiertrjuaksmzs- 
kischokemoff. I want to know if Xlifero- 
manskefflskillmajuwchzvastowsksweibiers- 
ki is still stopping with Dvisostkivchsmart 
voiszski.—The Katipo. 


..-Mr. Newbryde (attempting to carve 
the turkey): ‘Good heavens, Mary! what 
have you stuffed this turkey with?” Mrs. 
Newbryde (with dignity): ‘““Why. with 
oysters, as you told me.’”’ Mr. Newbryde 
(again trying to force his knife through): 
* But it feels like rocks or stones.”’ Mrs. 
Newbryde: ‘‘Oh, you mean, horrid, cruel 
brute! That is the oyster shells, You 
always told me the only way you liked 
oysters was in the shells. Boo! hoo! hoo!” 
—Puck. 


.-Mr. Slimpurse: ‘‘T see the kitchen 
clock is not going. Didn’t you get a key 
to-day ?” Mrs. Slimpurse: “No.” Mr. 
Slimpurse: “‘T left you as you were going 
into a jeweler’s.”” Mrs. Slimpurse: “ Yes; 
but Mrs. Stuckupp happened to be there, 
looking at some pearls. You don’t suppose 
I'd ask for a 5 cent kitchen clock key under 
those circumstances, do you?” Mr. slim 
purse: ““What did you do?’ Mrs. Slim- 
purse: “I asked how long it would take 
them toclean a diamond necklace, and came 
out,”—New York Weekly. 


....A good story is going the rounds at 
the expense of a well-known society woman 
who doesn’t live a thousand mile: from 
Rittenhouse Square. The lady in questioa 
has just returned from 4 visit to friends in 
Washington, where she atiended quite a 
Bamber of social functions It is related 
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that at a reception she was presented to one 
of the attachés of the Russian Legation. 
Feeling in a quizzical mood, she extended 
her hand to the Russian, at the same ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ How do you doski?” Not to be 
outdone, the gentleman from the Czar’s 
domains promptly and tersely replied : 
* Bullygovitch!’”’ And the Philadelphia 
lady admitted that the laugh was on her.— 
Philadelphia Record. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tae INDEPENDENT.}] 





446.—TENNYSONIAN PALINDROMES. 
He -e-v-s -o -h-h- o- S-v-e- plate, 
Nor king nor queen or golden platter ; 
Bat round his board rough spearsmen wait, 
While flagons and rude trenchers clatter. 
And Earl Doorm drives his great knife 
right 
Into the hot flesh, laughs aloud, 
Glutting his nightly appetite, 
And drinks long with the boisterous 
crowd. 


“~j-e, -a-a- E-i-!” soon he cries, 
Or words to that effect ; but she, 
A lily, with sad, frightened eyes, 
A type of meekest constancy, 
Refused the proffered meat and bread, 
Nor would she drink his wine, she said, 
* Till yonder man upon the bier 
Arise and take them with me here!” 
MABEL P, 


447.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICALS. 


1, We 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7 through Tartary, and 
were 4, 5, 2, 3, 1, 6, 7 with the adventure, tho 
our boldness made the face of the 4, 5, 2, 1, 
3, 6, 7 with anger. 

2. Since the Tartars are of all 1, 2, 3. 4, 5 
the most mg we sought by much trouble 
and many 3, 2, 1, 4,5 not to 5, 3,2, 1, 4 his 
Majesty “adios conging on his 2, 3, 1, 4, 5. 

3. Our 1, 2, 3,4 5, 6, 7,8 was that he should 
not think any one of us 2 5, 7, 3, 1, 8,6, 4 de- 
sercter, but that he should realize that we 
were 2, 1,8, 7, 3, 5, 6,4 travelers, with no bag- 
gage, only a 5,6, 1, 8, 7,2 3,4hand. We 
praised6 5, 2,7, 1, 3, 4,8 robe he had on, and 
he ordered us koumiss and 5, 7, 8, 2,1 3,46 
bowl, and when the 7, 2, 3,4 5,6, 1, 8hein- 
vited us in. 

4. He was anxious for news, and we told 
him the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 was a5, 6, 4, 7,1 
9, 2, 3, 8in communicating with the world. 

5. His 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 said, ‘9, 8, 1,7, 2 
3, 4, 5, 6, and see his 7, 4, 1, 8, 3,6, 5, 2, 9 bring 
in his flocks almost from the 4, 1, 5, 8, 39 
6, 7,2." 

6. He was willing to 1, 2, 3, 4,5 usa pal- 
ace, but we only took a photograph, which 
we now have on a2, 3, 4, 5, 1. 

DOROTHEA. 


448.—CHARADE. 


I saw the wood when every rood 
Quivered with Spring’s awakening mood, 
When pussy-willows by the brook 
One downy, and the chestnut shook 
Her flowing tresses from their snood. 


Again, when somber cedars stood 
Muffled in snowy cloak and hood, 
While the wind swept drifts blurred every 
look, 
I saw the wood. 


But now, where stood two oak trees good, 
Stand headless stumps, a total brood ; 
And, to supply our ingle-nook, 
Or heat the oven for the cook,— 
With saw and horse, just as I shoul1,— 
I saw the wood. M.C.S. 


449.— ENIGMA. 


The mean man’s homage to another’s fame ; 
Two simple letters will express my name, 
Yet Webster uses four. 
Pray do not harbor me within your breast, 
For where I am true peace can never rest, 
And hate knocks at the door. 
E. E. C. 





450.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, a hoax; 3, a Swedish field 
marshal, 1595-1641; 4, scolded ; 5, an instru- 
ment for determining the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; 6, pertaining to both North 
and South America ; 7, a measure of energy 
or work done; 8, taken away; 9, a decade ; 
10, the plunger of a hydraulic press; ll,a 
letter. MAZY MASKER. 


451.—ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


. An English carriage you may hire. 

. A tall or long-limbed sire. 

. What Li Hung Chang lost in his fall. 
. A well-known game of ball. 

. Once fought the Peacock on the sea. 
A blooming forest tree. 

Whatever worries Chanticleer. 

. A frying-pan is here. 

. Good at leap-frog, we may surmise. 
. A mallet, great in size. 

. The poet Pope was nicknamed so. 

. A kind of fish, you know. 

. A time-piece for life’s end, they say ; 
. It makes this noise, some way. 

. The eighth part of a penny’s cost. 

. Page in “‘ Love’s Labor Lost.” 

17. Emblem of immortality. 

18. Jumps on the sod, you see. 

19. A coast beneath a tropic sun. 

20. And Katharine has done. 


M. C.S. 


452.—IN THE LIBRARY. 

[The authors are suggested by character- 
istic initials ; their works are in anagram.] 

I have in my library the following books: 
*“*O, Salt Despair,’ ‘‘Sadlicy,’’ ‘* Lines o’ 
Prose,’ and other works of Jacobite Mash- 
er; “‘ Cousin Oral,” ** Helloot,’’ ‘* Rakeling,”’ 
‘*Eclipser,” “‘Cabthem,” and the ‘Ten 
Sons”? of Wonderful Seer; ‘Evening 
Ale” and ** Pony Hire,” by Happy, Whole- 
some Lyrist; ‘‘Money Din,’’ and the 
* Dose”? on ‘*O, Call My Hen,” and ** An_ 
gel Nigh It,’”? by Juvenal King; “ Hello, 
Slackly,” ‘‘ One-one,” ‘‘ The Easter Tools,’ 
“A Corned Hen,” and ‘“ Moan, Miriem,’’ 
by A Troubadour; ‘‘A Large Houri,’”’ by 
Etherial, Beloved Briton; ‘‘ Rammoni,’’ 
“Think Lower,” ‘*Nutted Lager,’ and 
“Wry Veal,” by Witching Story-teller ; 
“Hit Ox Fell,” ‘Made a Bed” and 
‘Charmed Mild,” by Great ’Eavens; 
‘“*Rhomney’s End,” ‘‘Spend Nine,” “ Sav- 
ing Tin Hire,” and “‘ Faintivary,” by Witty, 
Moralizing Tale-teller ; ‘‘ Tarra’s Trousers,” 
by Trenchant Critic ; ‘‘ Hiram Cackle”’ and 
‘* Dusty Cranes Lit,’’ by A Clever Detective ; 
the Old, Wise Humorist’s ‘‘ Shoany Shoes,” 
and “Feast All”; ‘*Pinked Pad” and 
**Turner Assailed,’”’ by a writer of the Ro- 
mantic Literary School ; ‘‘ Treble Remorse”’ 
and “All Cream,” by Madam Heretical 
Wiseacre ; ‘‘ A Lone Rondo,” by Readable, 
Descriptive Bookmaker ; “ Jinnigolpb,” by 
Weeping Comedian; ‘‘ Nod, Quiet Ox,” by 
Caricaturist ; ‘‘ Man’s Gala Coin” and “A 
Charmed Boil,’ by Madim Beatific High- 
life; ‘‘ A Carmine Stone,” “‘ Evil Worst It” 
and ‘‘ Lord Titteril,’? by Cheerful Delinea- 
tor. DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEc. 26TH. 
443.—Pedestrian. 
444.—Wolf, flea, fawn, gnu, mite, tern, 
sole, roc, bear, bee, toad, roe, hare, tapir, 
ant, hog, teal, seal, doe, leech, fowl, ewe, 
lion, deer, hart, boar, ne. gnat, mare. 


445.—Apple, pear, plum, orange, 
peach, lime, grape, ot Mang ” shaddock. 








Cures 


Prove the merits of Hood’s Sarsapari!la—absolute, 
perfect, permanent cures. Catarrh, a + gt = 
ralgia, rheumatism, scrofula and ‘all other 
diseases yield to its power because 


Foods 


‘Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 377 (0 Sao rie aks; 
= 4 and effectively upon the liver and bowels. 





headache and indigestion. 








Genuine tm our bottles 
only, buf wrappers & e our 
name, Pood’ Extract Oc. 
New York sad London. 





POND’ 
EXTRAC 


Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, al! 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 
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FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 
The best jamp made—up-to-date in every 
respect, Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx Tops. Buy only 

**Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catalogue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., }ceniisstaren. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
G2" For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller”’ oil heater. 





It’s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. 
few cents more 
and get 


Pay a 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which last as long as the skirt. 
Look for ‘“‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send tor samples, showing !abels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M Co.. P. O. Box 699, New 
York City 





@ 


Leaders of 
Fashion 


MODOODODODOSODOSOOGDOOPOOOQOOOOOGOODOQOOOOOOOOOOO 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 


CAUTION—Beware of imita- 


tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped 


ribre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 5 
GCOOQOQOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOODODOS 


QOQOQDOQO®QD DOQOQOOOO# 








QUINA- LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending Os, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


; SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 





Wreealy SHarket Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 26th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—The market is quiet over the holidays. 
and sales arc made upon the old quotations. 
Amoy is quoted at 9@18c.; Fuchau, 10@25c.; 
Formosa, 14@30c.; Japans, 14@30c., and India 
teas, 14@60c. 


COFFEE.—The volume of business in coffee is 
light, with trading most local. Mild crades are 
comparatively steady. Java is 21@3lc.; Mocha, 
24@25c.: Maracaibo, 16446@20c.; Laguayra, 164%@ 
2lc., and Brazil, 144@l6%c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is not active, but as 
the supplies are light prices are quoted firm at 
45c. for granulated ; powdered, 4%c.; cut-loaf 
and crushed, 5!4c., and cubes, 4%c. 

COTTON.—Spot cotton closes quiet, but at 
prices about one-quarter of a cent lower than 
last week. Middling upland cotton is 84c., and 
middling Gulf, 84c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are extremely dull at34@6c. per 1. Dress- 
ed lambs are steady at 544@8e. per Ib, and dress- 
ed mutton slow at 4@7c. City dressed veals are 
7@12c., and country dressed, 6@10%c. 

WOOL.—There is no special interest or change 
in wool, the buying being chiefly on a small 
scale, and forimmediate wants. Carpet wools 
are about the firmest. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1, 


2 and XXX are quoted at 20@22c.; XX and 
above, 18@19c.; X, 16@li7c.; delaine, 18@20c.; 
coarse, 16@22c "y extia pulled. *33@36c ; Territory, 
7@lsc.; California, 9@15c.: Texas, 10@l3c., and 


Canada, 24@26 for combing and pulled. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are steady, with 
pork closing about steady. Mess is quoted at 
$9@9.50 per bbl.: family Seeee, $10.50@11, and 
short clear, $10. 50a 12. 25. Beef is steady, with 
packet at $8@10; family, $19@10.50, and extra 
mess, $7.59@8.50. Beef hams are $14@14.50. 
Lard is steady at $5.50 per 100. Pickled bel- 
Jies are 4'¢@4\c. per 1); shoulders, 434c., and 
hams, 8@8ec. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— Flour is quiet and dull. 
City patents are quoted at $3.90@4.14 per bbl.; 
clears. $3.90@4; winter patents, $3.6(¥@3.85; 
straights, $3. 40@3. 50, and clears, $3.104@3.40; 
spring patents, $3.15@3.50; straights, $323.30. 
ce flour is in light demand at $2.50@2.85; 
buckwheat flour dull at $1.30@1.35 per bag, and 
cornmeal at $2.30. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat is quiet. and 
without much demand on account of the holi- 
days. Cash wheat meets with a fair local de- 
mand, and exports have been moderately large 
for the week. The visible supply has slowly 


increased, causing a slight depression. May 
wheat is 65'4c.; No. 2 cash, 68}¢c.; and No. 1 
Northern, #6@6644c. Corn is rather dull, but 


pricesclose firm. The visible has increased half 
a million bushels, but the clearances from the 
Atlantic ports have been corres ondingly large, 
May corn is 344c.; No.2 cash, 3544c.. and No. 2 
yellow, 34}g@35!ec. Outs are moderately active, 
with prices ste ady. May oats are 244¢c.; No 2 
cash 23@23\4c., and No.2 white, 24%. “Buck- 
wheat is easy at 39c., and rye and buckwheat 
nominal. Best grades of hay are steady, with 
rime timothy quoted at 95c. per 100 Ib.; No. 3 to 

Jo. 1, 75 @ 92%ec.: and clover mixed, 70@75c. 
Good straw is also in demand, with long rye at 
7k@s80c.; short rye and oat, 45.@50c.; and wheat, 
40 @45c. 

BUTTER ANDCHEESE.—Butter has declined 
since last week. and the demand is lighter. The 
warm weather has interfered with business, and 
injured a good deal of the stoc = Siate cream- 
ery is 18@?4c.; Western, extra, 2% s firsts, 23: 24c.; 
thirds to seconds, 18@22c.; — creamery, Lie 
2oc.; State dairy, 13@22c.; imitation creamery, 
14@20c.; Western dairy, 12 (a 190. ., and factory, ll@ 
lic. Cheese is also ver ry ‘quiet at this season, altho 
stock is held firm,and the outiook is rather prom- 
ising. Fancy State cheese, large size, full cream, 
is quoted at 9@10c.; common to prime, 744@834c.; 
fancy small sizes, 1044@10\¢c.: good to choice, 
9a@10.; common to prime, 734 as34c.; choice 
light skims, 6@7c,; common to prime, 3\4@! 5léc., 
and full skims, 2e@se. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry have 
been in liberal supply and weak. Fowls are 8@ 
8c.; chickens, 7c.; roosters, 5c.; turkeys, 10c.; 
ducks, 65@90¢. per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50 pe r 
pair. Dressed poultry has been exceedingly 
dull and demoralized. Considerable old stock 
was carried over Christmas. ‘Turkeys have 
averaged 5@12c. per Ib; Piiladelphia chickens, 
10@l4c.; Stave and Western, 7@9c.; fowls from 3 
@8e.; near-by duck, 3@12c.; Western, 3@10c.; 
near-by geese, 3@10c., and Western, 3@9c. Eggs 
are lower and dull owing to moderate weather. 
Near-by fancy are 258 26c. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 20@24c.; Western, W@2Ic.: ae. 
erator, 16@18c.: Linaed. lic.; defective, 33. T5@4.25 
per case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples have been in lib- 
eral sup ly this week, and prices are a shade 
easier. Fancy Northe rn truits are $2.50@3 per 
bbl.; State King, $2.50@3.25; Baldwins and 
Greenings; $2@2.50; Soulhern apples, $1.50@3, 
and Western Ben’ Davis, $1.75@2 25. Grapes 
are quiet, with Catawba and Concord at 6@llc. 
per small basket. Cranberries are easy, with 
Cape Cod at $7@10 per bbi.; Jersey, $7.07 50; 4 
$1.75@2.25 per crate. Florida oranges are $3.50 
@5 per box; grape fruit, $5.50@6.50, and tanga- 
rines, $J0. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are in moderate supply and in good demand. 
Bermuda potatoes are $5@7 per bbli.; Maine, 
$1.12 per sack: State Rose and Hebron, 75c.@$1 
per 18) Ib, and Burbanks, 75@85c. Sweet pota- 
toes are 33.2 5@4.50: white onions, $1@2; yellow, 
75c.@$1.25; red, Wc.@$1; cabbages, $2@3.75 per 
190; caulifiowers, $1@7; celery, 10@85c. per doz.; 
Florida eggplants, $1@2 per box ; 3; carrots, de. 
@$1; kale, 75@85c.; Russia turaips, 75@90c., and 
Florida tom: atoes, $1@2.50 per box. 








Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? It is given 
free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 
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REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Semple, 4 cents. owt ak 
OUDAHY - - 80.0M 






LAVOR 





Also §; Barley 
and Patent Pastry "° 
Unrival urope. 
Pamphlets 9 les Free. 
Write Farwell W&ertowRN. Y., U.S.A. 





DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD isselling choice 
farming, frait, and garden lands in Minne. 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon at from $2.50 to 810 
per acre, ten years time. one-tenth cash, 
and the balance in equal annual payments at 
6 per cent. interest, 

Write for maps and other infermatien to 


Cc. W.MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, N.P.R.R. 


“ = Je HARTSHORN'S soucnouy 
YY) ia Lee. nat L 


2 NOTICE 


ee tt E ela en 


Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recen e 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
intereated.) 


DROUTH-RESISTING CROPS. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


ONE of the encouraging features about 
Western agriculture is the effort of farmers 
to secure a crop system suited to climatic 
couditions rather than to attempt to force 
upon the soil one which is not warranted by 
the existing situation. New cereals and 
fruits, new methods and special lines are 
being found which make the returns more 
permanent and regular. The past season 
has been notable for the wide favor secured 
to the marvelous Kaffir corn, introduced 
from South Africa less than a decade ago. 
Owing to the dry weather in the spring 
which made it necessary to replant great 
areas of corn and wheat ground in many 
sections of Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, thousands of farmers putin this new 
grain asa last resort. It had been hereto- 
fore planted as an oddity, but now it was 
found to be a valuable permanent crop. 
Slow to germinate, with spindling stalks 
and small roots, it appears but a poor sub- 
stitute for the great towering Indian maize 
that has grown so rank and strong in the 
fields. But at the top, like a bunch of gold- 
en rod, spreads out a head of grain seven to 
ten inches long and three or four iuches in 
diameter on which cluster thickly the red 
or white kernels. They resemble grains of 
rice, only slightly larger, and are nearly 
spherical in form. The fields when ready 
for harvest look as if covered with waving 
plumes and make a delightful picture. 

The craze for planting the new grain 
spread so rapidly last spring that the farm- 
ers began to wonder what should be done 
with the large yield. Experiments were 
made which have shown that it is equally 
valuable for fattening stock and for human 
feod. Several mills 
grinding out the meal, and it is for sale in 
dozens of prairie towns, A light bread but 
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little resembling corn bread is. produced 
from the finer grades of the meal, and a new 
item is added to the Western farmer’s 
menu. 

The value of such a grain to Western 
agriculture can scarcely be overestimated, 
while the money value of this year’s crop 
is about three million dollars. It is chiefly 
valuable as indicating what can be done in 
the future. The bane of the sett'er has 
been the disappointment which drouth and 
hot winds have brought to his hopes. The 
withering of the corn, the chinch-bug’s 
devastation of the wheat, and the failure 
of fruit to mature properly have in many 
unfavorable seasons driven thousands of 
hard-working, earnest families to that 
Mecca of the Westerner—“‘ back East to the 
wife’s folks.” With the securing of a mar- 
ket for milk through the rapidly increasing 
creamery industry and the discovery of a 
grain which will withstand dry winds and 
weather, added to theimpetus given toirri- 
gation, a distinct advantage has been 
gained during the past three years. No 
one of these, however, is so great a boon as 
the sturdy, unconquerable Kaffir corn, 
which blooms and nods in the summer sun- 
shine, advancing toward a rich harvest and 
a bountiful, nourishing yield, despite the 
discouragements of heat and drouth. Dar- 
ing the present winter it will form the 
staple of diet in many settlers’ homes and 
be the salvation of many farmyards. 

Anotber drouth-resisting crop which has 
been of great value to the settlers is 
the sugar cane. Sugar-making bas not 
been a great financial success in the West- 
ern States, despite the expensive bounty- 
giving which has sought to encourage it, 
But thousands of acres of sugar cane are 
sown every year and having been cured and 
stacked like hay, or piled up in an impro- 
vised and crude silo, made the milk prod- 
uct of the winter months far greater than 
it would have been otherwise. Now few 
farmers fail to put outa field of cane. The 
sweetness in the stalk is very attractive to 
stock of all kinds, and the entire stalk is 
eaten with avidity. It is oneof the farmer’s 
staudby’s already, for it can be depended 
upon to grow even in dry weather, while if 
a moist season comes several crops can be 
cut from the same sowing. It is this kind 
of a product that makes the settler inde- 
pendent toa degree of the rainfall and en- 
ables him to tide over the years of deficient 
moisture in the full assurance that he will 
not be without feed for his stock. 

Another instance is strikingly shown in 
the experience of a prairie community in 
Kansas. A considerable extent of sand 
lands, the bed of some pre-historic sea 
doubtless, was for years considered useless 
except for the coarsest of grazing grounds, 
One settler, however, plowed it, tilled it 
and planted sweet potatoes and produced 
so excellent a quality that he found a ready 
sale His example was followed, and several 
farmers who by straigot wheat and corn 
raising would during the past half-dozen 
years have had a difficult task to survive 
not only supported their families but laid 
by a neat competence. Now thesystematic 
growing of sweet potatoes for an extensive 
wholesale trade is talked of and the sand 
lands are in greater demand than ever be- 
fore, notwithstanding the low prices of 
lauds generally. While with the usual 
course of crop-raising nothing could have 
been accomplished, by adaptation the farm- 
ers found that the soil was of great value. 
The. potatoes, indeed, rival the Georgia 
product in flavor and size. 

The old eraof one-idead farming is passing 
away on the prairies. The deficiency of 
moisture has put a stop to speculation in 
wheat and corn-growing, and the demand 
of the times is for a diversified agriculture 
adapted more fully to the climate. This 
tne settlers are seeking, and each year adds 
to the list of crops which can be produced 
with average success even if rains are not 
forthcoming to the usual extent. When 
the list grows long enough and the cereals, 
veyetabies and fruits are generally recog- 
nized and their qualities understood the 
**semi arid” belt’ will be wiped off the 
map. 
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OFFSHORE FLORIDA. 





BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


MANY years ago there was a great, un- 
lighted, unbuoyed, almost uninhabited reef 
extending westward two hundred miles 
from Cape Florida tothe Dry Tortugas. It 
was the dread of shipmasters, and the para- 
dise of pirates and wreckers. Among the 
narrow, tortuous channels of the myriad 
islands and reefs and shoals, toward which 
strong currents set from every direction, 
the swift-sailing, light-draft predatory 
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boats could bid defiance to all the war ves- 
sels sent against them. From its central 
position in the track of commerce, the 
dread reef afforded a terrible advantage to 
the pirates. They would dart out from 
their stronghold and, almost before a 
doomed vessel was aware of its danger, 
seize and scuttle it and bear its treasures 
back into the dark recesses of their lair. 

But as the years went by, sbipmasters 
became exasperated at their repeated losses, 
and incited by their clamor and by the in- 
dignation of the country at large, the Gov - 
ernment at length awoke from its stupor 
and inaugurated more active measures 
against the pirates. For a time they showed 
defiance ; then, little by little, they dwin- 
dled away or withdrew into the fastnesses 
of the tortuous channels, and finally what 
were left of them were lost in the some- 
what less dangerous calling of wreckers. 

But still the terrible reef was there, and 
wrecking, or “‘ wracking,” according to Key 
West vernacular, became almost as profita- 
ble as freebooting. A ship could hardly be 
stranded for an hour anywhere along the 
reef without seeing the swift, piratical- 
looking wrecking boats hurrying toward 
her from all directions, like vultures at- 
tracted by the scent of prey. It was these 
wreckers who first settled Cayo Hueso, and 
made it the permanent seat of their flour- 
ishing business. Two thirds of the present 
wealth of the Florida Keys was acquired by 
wrecking, and among these wealthy wreck- 
ers is one whose fortune is estimated by 
millions, But with the erection of superb 
light houses at Cape Florida, Fowey’s Rocks, 
Cary’s Foot, Alligator, Sombrero and 
American Shoals, Key West, Sand Key, 
Garden Key and Loggerhead, the glory of 
wrecking departed, and nowit is only an 
incidental business, undertaken by fishing 
smacks and spopgers. 

The Florida Keys, comprising a long 
chain of low coral islands, extending from 
the southern extremity of Dade County, 
in a southwesterly curving direction, into 
the waters of the Gulf, and terminating 
with the Dry Tortugas, seventy miles west 
of the island of Key West, lie in the only 
really tropical region of the United States. 
Some of these keys are covered with a 
dense growth of mangrove bushes, some 
support palms and other tropical trees, and 
some offer large areas of tiHable soil. Not 
many years ago they were wild and almost 
uninhabited, now they are dotted with 
lighthouses, whose flashing beacons have 
saved many a good ship from destruction. 
Pineapples, cocoanuts, bananas, plantains, 
guavas, dates, limes, oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, sbaddocks and grape fruits all grow 
well on the islands, and are proving very 
remunerative to the growers. And besides 
these staple fruits, there are the sugar 
apple, sapadillo, avocata pear, sea grape, 
tamarind, mango, pawpaw and many 
others, with strange Spanish names, for 
which, as yet, the market is limited. More 
than five hundrel thousand cocoanut trees 
have been planted around Key West and 
along the keys and reefs, and pineapples 
almost without number. As many as ten 
thousand pineapples are set to the acre, and 
they need no fertilizing or plowing, and 
only a few hoeings. Cocoanut trees are 
almost as remunerative, and will bear from 
eighty to a hundred and fifty nuts to the 
tree at from nine to twelve years of age. An 
acre will support fifty trees, and they re- 
quire neither fertilizing, fencing, nor prun- 
ing. There are still thousands of acres of 
wild land among the islands that are capa- 
ble of raising all kinds of tropical fruits 
and plants, and when quick transportation 
is established with the Northern cities, this 
section will inevitably become the tropical 
garden of the United States. 

During the winter tke keys area favorite 
resort of Northern tourists. They camp 
on the islands, and fish among the clear- 
water, swift-flowing channels ; they join the 
spongers from Key West and Tampa, and 
gather sponges and corals and marine for- 
mations. They hunt the loggerhead turtle 
along the sand beaches, and the tarpon in 
the deep waters; and some of them bring 
down yachts and speed through the deeper 
channels of the islands and into Clearwater 
Harbor and Tampa and Key West, and 
sometimes across the Gulf to New Orleans, 
or the channel to Havana. The winter cli- 
mate is delightful ; and when the wind is 
offshore, the air, for twenty miles out to 
sea, is suggestive of tropical luxuriance. 
Some of the keys are inhabited, and most 
of them are covered with palm and cocoa- 

nut trees, beneath which are dense masses 
of flowering shrubs and clambering vines. 
Oleanders, weighed down with great pink 
blossoms, are covered with roses of many 
colors, which run riot everywhere in unre- 
strained luxuriance; the air is heavy with 
the sweet cdors cf myrtle ard jasmine; 
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the Cactus giganticus, with a woody, tree- 
like trunk, and the candelabra cactus rear 
their curious forms from amid adozen lesser 
varieties, and everywhere their somber 
green is relieved by the vivid scarlet of the 
poinsetta; delicate convolvuli of many 
shades and tints, and great, trumpet- 
flowers, gorgeous in flaming colors, clamber 
over fences, hedges and trellises; and yet 
the soil that fosters this prodigal wealth of 
vegetation is apparently sterile, being com- 
posed of broken shell and disintegrated 
coralrock. Many varieties of curious ferns 
and other miniature plants grow beneath the 
tropical luxuriance; and botanists and plant 
lovers and collectors have long been in the 
habit of visiting this section in search of 
new discoveries. 

Key West, or, in Spanish, Cayo Hueso, is 
probably the best-known and most interest- 
ing of all this section. Its flora is so en- 
tirely tropical, and its population so differ- 
ent from the rest of the State, that it pos- 
sesses more attractions for the average 
Northern visitor than any other Floridacity. 
It bas often been likened to Nantucket in 
midsummer. The salt flavor of the air, the 
flannel-shirted, high-booted fishermen on 
the streets, the wreckage lying about the 
wooden wharves, the crows’-nests on the 
honsetops, from which incoming vessels are 
first sighted, the interest felt in the arrival 
and departure of steamers, and, above all, 
the street auctions, all are constant re- 
minders of the island city of the Massachu- 
setts coast. But Key West has more color 
and novelty in its “‘ Dagos,’’ and ‘“‘ Conchs,”’ 
and Negroes; in the strange, weird chant 
of the spongers as they unload their ves- 
sels, and in the characteristic comments of 
the Bahamians, Cubans, Americans, and 
half-a-dozen other nationalities who sur- 
round the ‘auctioning off’? of a newly 
stripped wreck. 

From the Spanish Cayo Hueso (Bone Key) 
to the English Key West the transition is 
very simple. In Hueso the h is silent, and 
the u is sounded as w, so that the pronunci- 
ation becomes Kayo Weso. Key West has 
a population of ten thousand or more, of 
which probably not more than two or three 
hundred are American-born. The predom- 
inant language is Spanish, and the indus- 
tries are wreckiny, sponging, fishing and 
cigar making. With half-a-dozen excep- 
tions the houses and buildings are of wood, 
ard most of them are very small and con- 
tain but three or four rooms. Those of the 
well-to-do are, of course, larger, and are 
surrounded by balconies and broad veran- 
das, in the cool shade of which the ham- 
mocks hang and are in constant use from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

After wrecking failed them as a means of 
livelihood, the Key Westers turned their 
attention to sponging, fishing for the Ha- 
vana market, and recently to cigar making, 
in each of which industries fortunes are an- 
nually made. The spongers cruise from 
Cape Florida along the reef and up the 
Gulf coast to St. Mark’s in search of this 
treasure of the sea, for which the market is 

_ ever increasing, and of which the supply, 
owing to its rapid growth, is inexbaustible. 
In such quantities are sponges brought to 
the Key West market that at one of the 
daily auction sales on the city wharf re- 
cently $17,000 worth was disposed of ina 
few hours, at an average value of $2 per 
pound. 

At present cigar making is the most im- 
portant industry of Key West. Twenty 
years ago there were but four cigar facto- 
ries in the place, now there are more than a 
hundred. To be sure most of these are 
small affairs, occupying shanties or por- 
tions of small dwelling houses; but they 
are all worked to their utmost capacity, 
and the result is the daily product of thou- 
sands of cigars, most of which are con- 
sumedin the United States; and even at 
this rate the demand for these cigars is 
largely in excess of thesupply. During the 
winter months there is no more healthy nor 
delightful city in the world than Key West. 
With days bright and clear, the tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees made bearable by 
the steady trade winds, and nights cool and 
still, the climate is a perpetual tonic. And, 
as has already been said, in the flora of this 
section lies one of its chief charms. The 
luxuriant tropical foliage of Key West, 
overhanging and embowering the entire 
city, is a most novel and interesting feature 
to the Northern visitor fresh from lands of 
snow and ice. On all sides magnificent 
cocoa palms rear their lofty heads and bear 
proudly their crown of fruit in every stage 
of development. Mingled with these are 
numbers of the more graceful sago and 
date palms and clumps of banana trees. In 
front of the officers’ quarters, in the Gov- 
ernment barracks—now abandoned asa 
military post—grows a far-spreading ban- 
yan tree, believed to be the only one in this 
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country. Of less hight, but of equal in- 
terest, are the royal ponceana, most beauti- 
fulof shade trees; the wild almond, whose 
leaves during the winter assume the rich 
hues of our autumnal foliage: the gum 
alamo, or “‘gum alimbo,’” as the natives 
call it, whose bark, leaves and berries are 
sovereign remedies for many human ail- 
ments; the slender Australian fir, which 
will grow nowhere else inthe United States 
the geiger tree, with dark leaves and scar- 
let flowers; the Spanish laurel, and many 
another of which even their owners do not 
know the names. And everywhere are 
roses, camellias, oleanders, flowering cacti, 
and an infinite variety of gorgeous tropical 
flowers that run riot until the whole city 
seems a mass of fragrant bloom. 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 











PoULTRY keepers often make a mistake 
when they put an abundance of glass in 
their henneries. It makes the house warm 


on sunny days, to be sure: buton cloudy - 


days and cold nights it is too frigid for 
any living thing to sleep in, except perhaps 


_ Polar bears, 


By breeding fowls that are akin, we are 
prone to multiply the defects as well as in- 
crease their excellences: but all things 
being equal, one can develop certain fea- 
tures by breeding related birds that would 
be impossible to establish with new blood. 


The idle mind is said to be Satan’s work- 
shop; and it may as well be said that the 
idle hen is prone to do evil, and evil in this 
case means egg eating, feather pulling, 
back biting, and such like. When hens 
and humans have enough business of their 
own without meddling with other biddies’ 
and people’s the world will be better off. 


Hawks, crows, cats and weasels are a 
bother to nearly every poultry keeper, and 
are bothered in return by the vigilant 
owner of the fowls. A cat is soon dis- 
patched with a shotgun, provided he does 
not show signs of having seven lives; then, 
to be frank, I will not venture to say how 
much grape and canister it will require to 
put him tosleep. Hawks may be trapped 
by setting high poles into the ground, with 
aflat surface on top large enough to set a 
steel trap, fastened with a staple. They will 
alight on these to view the premises and, of 
course, spring the trap and then you have 
them. The crows are wily fellows, and may 
well be called the ‘imps of Satan.” They 
take your chickens when you would never 
suspect them of committing such highway 
robbery. 


Some of the most beautiful Buff Cocbins 
and buff Leghorns that have met my eyes 
were exhibited by a breeder from Dayton, 
O., at the last Cleveland Poultry Show. 
The size of each specimen among the 
Cochins was wonderful, with a rich coat of 
feathers a deep orange or chestnut buff as 
could be found, both very essential points 
in the make-up of this noble fowl. The buff 
Leghorns were perfect in color and the true 
Leghorn type or style in every particular, 
making them very handsome and decidedly 
valuable fowls to own for fancy or egg-pro- 
ducing properties. 


Chicken pox is a very common complaint, 
yet many people do not know what it is 
when they see it. Wart-like excrescences 
or sores appear on the bird’s comb, face and 
head, often over the eyes, obstructing the 
sight. This complaint is contagious, and 
those afflicted with it should be separated 
from the well, or it will run through the 
entire flock; yet I am convinced that, like 
the chicken pox of the human family, once 
cured, the person or fowl never has the 
same trouble again. For treatment apply 
good carbolated vaseline or Arabian 
balsam to the warts or sores. A harsh 
treatment is to dip a feather in diluted car- 
bolic acid and apply to each spot; care 
must be taken around the eyes and also not 
to get any of the liquid on your hands or 
clothing. After a few days these sores will 
dry and can be removed. If their eyes are 
kept open so that they can see to eat, all 
will recover in a week or ten days. When 
this same disorder makes its appearance in- 
side the mouth or in the throat, it is iu the 
form of canker, of athick, cheesy substance, 
which often has a very offensive odor. This 
can be removed with a sharp stick and its 
growth stopped by dissolving powdered 
blue vitriol in water and applying with a 
feather. 


An active fowl is usually a healthy one, 
and a hen that has this characteristic, if 
possessing a large, red comb and egg pouch, 


can be counted upon as a steady layer, if- 


, only she is given kind attention. In cold 
‘ weather you must not expect anything but 





trouble from a flock of idle chickens that 
have nothing to do but mope about in a 
half-sleepy condition; it is unnatural ; 
what they require is activity. Make them 
seratch among hay or litter for every 
mouthful you give them, keeping them a 


trifle hungry ; this will stir the blood, and | 


give them something to think about. 
Please remember this when you complain 
about not getting many eggs. Activi 
meat scraps and a variety of food, with milk 
occasionally, will solve the question better 
than anything you can doforthem. Winter 
is the time they require your best care. 
Don’t blame the hens before you take 
yourself to task ; be just in all things. 


The onion, in either a raw or cooked 
state, is a winter vegetable that is highly 


relished by laying hens; it acts upon the - 


blood and tones up the system generally. 
Cut the raw onion in pieces as large as corn 
and throw it to them before you feed—say 
before the noon meal. When cooked it is 
better to mix with potatoes and cabbage ; 
this they highly delight to have; the eager- 
ness with which they consume it proves 
this. There is no ‘‘fruit’? to excel the 
onion as a blood stimulant among fowls, 
and especially in cold weather when slug- 
gishness prevails more or less among every 
flock. Put the onion on your bill of fare. 


The rapid strides of poultry culture dur 
ing the last few years has attracted the 
attention of all classes of society as a pleas- 
ant and healthful occupation. Our cities 
are crowded to excess with men of trades 
and professions. The wages paid for any 
labor but that requiring skill and experi 
ence is barely enough to support a family 
when the head of it works six days every 
week ; still nothing is laid up fora rainy 
day ; and in seasons of depression it isa 
problem to secure enough to eat. While 
this condition exists in business centers, 
the country contains land enough to sup- 
port the nation and feed the multitudes 
with wholesome food. There are thousands 
of places that can be leased for a term of 
years on which persons with average intel- 
ligence could produce poultry and eggs at 
a profit, and those who, by thrift and care- 
ful attention to detuils, often lay up capi- 
tal and a good surplus for future emer- 
gency. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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COVERING MANURE PILES. 


IT is often thought that little fermenta- 
tion is in progress during cold weather, and 
that there is consequently little loss of am- 
monia. This is not the fact where stable 
manure, especially that of borses, is piled 
in heaps. Even when covered by snow the 
manure pile will ferment so rapidly that 
its central portions will be firefanged. 
Much of the nitrogen in such manure evap- 
orates and is lost. A supply of dry earth 
should be accumulated in the fall and 
thrown over such heaps as they are made. 
It will have the further effect of preventing 
the manure from heating as violently as it 
would otherwise do. Coal ashes are a good 
substitute where the dry earth has not 
been saved for this purpose. Coal ashes 
contain little or no fertilizing properties, 
but used to absorb ammonia from manure 
heaps they become a,valuable fertilizer.— 
American Cultivator. 
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2 Seed is one of the best books 
Almanas to have in the house 
for reference. 
The E 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 p: bou a 
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Given Free _— to usersof Sunlight Soap 
How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
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of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
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Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts, N.Y. 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had ff not been for Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.”—S. S. THORP, 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayers Chery Pectoral 


Diploma at World’s Fair. 














THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 


L. R..C., Chicago.—I_suffer with pains in my 
stomach aiter eating. Please state a remedy. 

You are suffering from indigestion. Take 
our Gastrine, a teaspoonful after each meal, 
three times a day. 

L., Brookiyn.—Lately my skin has become rather 
“din y” looking. Be kind enough to suggest a 
rem 

Natrolithic Salts, a teaspoonful in half a 
tumbler of hot water, before breakfast, in- 
definitely. 

Mrs. L., Richmond.—Had the Grip about two years 
ago, and have never fully recovered. Seem to now 
have malaria. What will benefit me? 
an — Febricide Pills, one three times 

aily. 

L.N., Sohoes. —Am greatly troubled with nervous 
Me panies” and at times cannot hold my hand 
y. Quite a heavy user of tobacco. 

Stop tobacco. Use our Cerebrine. 

THE Doctor. 
The above preparations and other specialties of the 
Columbia Chemical Co , Washington, D.C , 
including the famous 


ANIMAL EXTRACTS 
and NATROLITHIC SALTS, 
At all Druggists. (241) Send for Literature. 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for maay years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pstient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggista. 


Try it, Try it! 
PEE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in erderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPERDENT, can suave money by writing 
for our Clut bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capabie of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York Citv. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 


made known 








We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


| INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num, 


bere, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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Kinds of Pens i 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Ask your Statiover for them. 





Parte. 


iossessos Sie raeat te vegree ey active — Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medica- 
aculty as the best rem for FEVER A > seus, bs Poouxess o¥ TaE Tasee, § Gan eR AL DEBIL. 
TY and WASTING Dissaune; IncnEasus TS ee Vane hy On 36230" para tp tmeen 
iresystem. Paria: 22 Rue Drouet. “y & CO. 30 N. Will 





"mua 
Linen 
Sale 


is now in progress. Very exception- 
al values are being shown in 


Cloths and Napkins, 


Hemstitched and Fringed 
Luncheon Cloths, 


Table Damask (by the yard), 
Hemstitched Bed Linen, 
Fine Toilet Towels, 


Roller Towels & Glass Towels 
(Ready hemmed). 





Bona fide reductions of 25¢, 334% 
and 50¢ have been made on a number 
of special lots of reliable goods. 

A printed list giving particulars 
will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
* THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Oppesite 5th Avenue Hotel). 


DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Pe fe Pe Pe) Pe Pe Oe Pa Pe Pe 
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W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ot. a 
Chicago. 1 
~~ “V6 


we rw 
DOUCLAS 


Yi 


ee Mage Rae Re Sy ee 





ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES 


Broadway, Union Sq. and {8th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 


TILES. 


Elegant Steck, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


LADIES! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and Ifc. in stamps 








EATAMERIGAN 


CoM Mes by Zeng ertece Set 
our Teas, Coffees, king Pow- 
der, and Spices. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 






P.O, Box 289. (Ob.) 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 





SUDBURY 8T., 
8 Sonen mnes* 





RETER BROOK PEN CO.. 26 Jobn t., N. ¥- 





Bee OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Assortment F. 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Jay, 
SOC ca 
LP 


«06 BY 


The abo ve cut shows ou+#732 full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 is same as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particulars and prices of tLe 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bros Me Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N. Y., 
200 teet East of Broadway. 





Our large repository is always filled with a most 
com plete assortment of Broughams, Landans, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Ruvabouts, Fancy Traps, 
etc., etc. 

Harness. Robes, Horse Clothing. Whips, etc. 


Patent 
Paneled Metal 


CEILINGS 


Send diagram of room 
showing size and shape of 
same for estimates. 

A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburg. Pa. 














THE UNITED STATES. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 


y ni 
ence of Serer Sve years of procmes! Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that sine qua non of success 
ado of plans ce, 


but jad tem 
conservatism which is the best possi of 
the policy-holder, Its contracts are are incontentabie ble 
generally Tor ef either paid-up policy or extended ~ 
surance, at the option of the -ggn It gives 
ten days of Grace in payment ot jams. Its 
course during me pe ee abundantly 





demonstrates ite 
Active and oor 





exe RG Bu. = 3 
URFORD.......... wig 
Rie eceucs’ sinvoosssenncsee . 
Walt STANDEN ss See caduary. 
aus C. PERRY Casnver 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


™ GLEN: 
SPRINGS. "= suse se 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA. 

48 hours wy Rae Gegemenipe eek Frost un- 

FOR WINTER TOURS GOTO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tro a day for 
waft —-- Batt 3d  ~ TY . 


For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 





Sanacoriam fe for those 


a 
Open ell the the Xx, ge for 
Jeeneates Pamphlet. 

















DEAFNESS 2. "£40 Noises cure 


allremedion fail Sold on! 
by F. Hancox, 858 Bway, NewYork. Wettefor beoko 14 <a REE 


39 Broadway, or to 




















FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 

CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 

ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 

STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 

JOSEPH JOACHIM, 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 

THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 

A. MARMONTEL, 

DR. WILLIAM MASON, 

LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 

IGNATZ MOSCHELES, © 
ADOLPH NEUEWDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 








IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 








January 2, 1896, 


STEINWAY 











UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 











The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminentiy the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 


WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


CARL WOLFSOHN, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
MINNIE HAUK, ETELKA GERSTER, 


EMMA JUCH, 


LILLI LEHMANN atlas 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 


ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
IELIE TREBELLI 
ETC., ETC. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HIS MAJESTY 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 18th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM ‘STEINWAY, the head cf the bouse of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


aK HER MAJESTY 


as THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR moval "HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 











HIS MAJESTY 
KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, : 
have also appointed STEINWAY & Sons as Piano Manu- ¥ 
facturers to the Royal Courts. ‘ 


UMBERTO I., 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. j4ath St.. New York. 





STEINWAY HALL, 





THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Tus lepsrsspast Passes 41 aun @ GoLD Staset, uaAR FULZON STREET. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


16 & 17 Lower Seymour &t., Portman 8q.,W., 


UROPEAN DEP 


STEINWAY'S | PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG. GERMANY. 

















